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the political events which have borne onward 
a company of Merchants into a mighty go¬ 
vernment, and vested in Great Britain an 
empire of unparalleled magnificence, the 
object of the historian will be to produce 
a complete and permanent record, in con¬ 
sulting which the general reader will find all 
he can desire to know, and beyond which 
none but those who have peculiar and extra¬ 
ordinary motives for research, will find it 
necessary to inquire. 

It would neither be wise nor honest to 
endeavour to recommend a new History of’ 
India, by disparaging the merits of preceding 
works of a similar character. It is cheerfully 
admitted that some of those works manifest 
extraordinary industry and research, and 
that others are excellently adapted to meet 
the wants of those who seek only a summary 
view of the great transactions which, wibhin 
a space of less than a century, have given to 
England a dependent empire, not greatly 
inferior to Europe in extent; but it is not 
inconsistent either with this admission, or 
with fact, to affirm that our literature does 
not possess a History of British India, which 
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is at once popular in its style, comprehensive 
in its details, and just in its estimate of 
events, and of those concerned in thorn. 
Each of these qualities may be found apart 
from the rest, but there is no record of 
British conquest and British rule in India 
in which they are combined. 

The last of the qualities which have been 
enumerated is undoubtedly the most impor¬ 
tant. The graces of style are, in historical 
composition, only desirable as they tend to 
attract attention to a grave and valuable 
study, or to placo important truths in a strik¬ 
ing and interesting point of view. In an 
abridgment, even completeness of detail 
must he dispensed with ; but unless the histo¬ 
rian deni justly in regard both to men and 
events, his labour is not only useless but 
mischievous. The History of British India 
has not always been written with a due 
regard to this indispensable requisite. Errors 
have arisen, in some instances, from the in¬ 
fluence of preconceived opinions, so deeply 
rooted, as to raise a desire to make facts con¬ 
form to them ; in others, from imperfect in¬ 
formation. The chance of error from the 
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latter cause is diminished by every fresh acces¬ 
sion to the materials of history, and many 
sources of information which have not pre¬ 
viously been available will be resorted to in 
the progress of this work. 

It is not possible to shew any similar 
ground of security against errors of prejudice ; 
and on this point the work must be left to 
furnish its own vindication. No professions 
of impartiality would gain belief, if unsup¬ 
ported by evidence of its existence, and none 
will be requisite if, as is confidently hoped, it 
shall appear that no transaction is related 
but under the influence of a desire to render 
neither more nor less than justice to all 
parties connected with it. 

The object of the work and the views with 
which it has been undertaken are now before 
the public. The author reserves till a future 
period the grateful task of acknowledging the 
various instances of kindness and liberality 
by which his researches have been facilitated ; 
but he cannot suffer even the first portion of 
the work to proceed to press, without advert¬ 
ing to the interest taken in it by Mr. Melvill, 
Secretary to the East-India Company. To 
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his suggestion the work owes its commence¬ 
ment, while it is most deeply indebted to the 
vigilant and friendly attention with which lie 
has watched its progress. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE IN INDIA. 


CHAPTER I. 

The early history of India is involved in tho cijap. i. 
deepest obscurity. When tlio country was first 
r peopled, from whom the settlers descended, and 
whence they migrated, are questions which may fur¬ 
nish appropriate cxerciso for speculative ingenuity, 
hut upon which there exists no information that can 
afford a basis for oven plausible conjecture. Al¬ 
though it would not bo perfectly accurate to af¬ 
firm that tho ITiudoos have no historical records, 
it is undoubtedly in this species of composition that 
their literature is most deficient. Genealogies of 
different lines of kings are not wanting; but these,, 
apparently, aro for the most part mythological, not 
historical; and, oven where they have some preten¬ 
sions to tho latter character, the difficulties which 
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surround every attempt to give them ft consistent 
interpretation, deprive them of all interest for the 
general reader. Tho researches of Oriental scholars 
may, in time, reduce to intelligible form the maw of 
crude materials which exists in the native records, 
and elicit light and harmony from sources which 
now present only darkness and eonfutdon; hut when 
it is recollected that tlu* history of the earlier cen¬ 
turies of Home, which had for ages commanded be¬ 
lief and respeet, lias been assailed, and, in tlu* opinion 
of many competent judges, invalidated by tlu* acute¬ 
ness of modern criticism, an additional reason is fur¬ 
nished for hesitating to ascribe much importance to 
records which have not yet been subjected to similar 
searching inquiry. 

But, whatever opinion may he formed upon tbeso 
points, destined, in all probability, long to remain 
subjects for controversy, the Hindoos are indisputa¬ 
bly ontitlod to rank among tho most ancient of 
existing nations, as well as among those most early 
and most rapidly civilized. Tho earliest notices 
which have descended to us lead to tho conclusion 
that, long before tho commencement of tho Christian 
era, India exhibited tho appearance of a country 
whoso manners and institutions had become fixed by 
time; where not only all the useful arts, and many 
of those conducive to luxury and refinement, had 
been long known and successfully practised, hut 
where man, resting at length from physical labour, 
and escaping from sensual enjoyment, found both 
leisure and inclination to engage in intellectual oxer- 
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ciscs. Ero yet the Pyramids looked down upon the 

• valley of tho Nile—when Greece and Italy, those 
cradles of European civilization, nursed only the 
tenants of the wilderness—India was the seat of 
wealth mid grandeur. A busy population had co¬ 
vered tho land with tho marks of its industry; rich 
crops of tho most coveted productions of nature an¬ 
imal ly rewarded the toil of tho husbandman; skilful 

✓ artizans converted the rude produco of tho soil into 
I fabrics of unrivalled delicacy and beauty; and archi- 

• tects and sculptors joined in constructing works, the 
solidity of which has not, in some instances, been 
overcome by tho revolution of thousands of years. 
Tho princes and nobles of India, unlike tho wander¬ 
ing chieftains of the neighbouring countries, already 
dwelt in splendid palaces, and clothed in the gor¬ 
geous products of its looms, and glittering with gold 
aud gems, indulged a corresponding luxury in every 

-■ act and habit of their lives. Poets wore not want¬ 
ing to celebrate tho exploits of their ancestors, nor 
philosophers to thread tho mazes of motaphyaical 
inquiry, and weavo the web <5f ingenious speculation, 
^ with as much subtlety, and perhaps with not less 
success than has attended the researches of subse¬ 
quent inquirers. These conclusions are not based 
upon conjecture, but rest upon documents still exist¬ 
ing, though grievously mutilated; for the historian of 
antiquity, like tho comparative anatomist who exa- 
jk mines the animal relics of the antediluvian world, 
must found his conclusions upon fragments—which, 
in this instance, however, arc sufficient to prove that 
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ciiap. I. the ancient ntatc of India must have boon ono of 
extraordinary magnificence.* 

Whether tho present inhabitants of India are 
generally descended from those by whom the coun¬ 
try was originally peopled; whether the various 
cufltos into which the Hindoo population are divided 
constitute ono nation or moro—tho inferior tribes 
having been conquered by the superior, are questions 
which have been discussed with great ingenuity, but 
upon which, in tho present slate of Inquiry, it 
would not bo proper in this place to offer a positive 
opinion.f Descending to the period when tin* light 

* Abundant evidonoo of tho existence of a high "Into of wealth 
and refinement in Ancient India will be found in Hoercn’n Re¬ 
searches into the Politic#, Intercourse, and Trudo, of the Princi¬ 
pal Nation# of Antiquity, vol. iii. chap. *2. 

t Tho physical difference# observable among the Hindoo# 
appear to countenance the belief Uuvt tho various claw# are not 
tiro descendant# of the samo race. Even the antiquity of tho 
present system of Hindooism Im# been questioned, and much 
controversy has arisen a# to the period during which it ha* 
existed. In a learned and ingenious paper Intely published in the 
Journal of tho UoyiU Asiatic Society, C'ol. Kykes maintain# that 
thcro is strong ground for ladioving that tho Hhuddist religion 
prevailed throughout India down to tho seventh century, and 
that its entire overthrow did not take place before tho twelfth or 
fourteenth; that Brnhminism, as now understood, has not tho 
antiquity usually ascribed to it, but raised itself on tho ruins of 
Bhuddism, and that tho Brahmins wore a tribo of strangers. 
These opinions arc supported by reference to Chinese authorities, 
to authenticated inscriptions and coins, and also by a compa¬ 
rison of tho description of Indian society given by the Greek 
writers, with tho Bhuddist account of its origin und constitution. 
It will he impossible in this place to pursue these curious nnd 
interesting inquiries, but it is necessary for the due understanding 
of Indian History, that some knowledge should be acquired 
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of authentic history begins to dawn, though too chap. i. 
faintly to bo of much value, we tint! India an object 

of those peculiarities which raise so broad a harrier between 
Indian and European manners, 1 mbits, and modes of thought. 

Of those, one of the most inqiortant in the law of caste, forming 
ns it does the basis of Hindoo institutions, and extending its 
influence through all the ramifications of society! but Colonel 
Hykcs questions caste, us a religious institution, being associated 
with the early history of the people of India. 

lly the law of Menu Clio community is divided into four distinct 
classes, differing in their rights, privileges, duties, and occupations! 
inheriting their place in society from their ancestors, and trans¬ 
mitting it, except where lost by irregularity, to their descendants. 

This institution was not peculiar to Indin, it existed also in 
Egypt. A comparison of the two systems would lead to critical, 
find ourious inquiries, not destitute of value, but which would 
boro be out of place. It must tiuffioo to exhibit the main features 
of tlio law of cuslo as it prevails in India, according to the 
authorities which are most usually referred to. 

Tho first tlircc closios of men oro denominated twice-born, 
and of tlicso tho highest in dignity and privilege is that of the 
Jirahrains, They have usually been regarded as forming tho 
Priesthood of India, and tho nccurnoy of this view is confirmed by 
tho faot that tlioy exorcised that function of the priestly office, 
which, under true and fidse religions, is aliko regurdod as tho most 
solemn and important—that of offering sncrifico s for, though 
othor classes aro commanded to sacrifice, the duty of officiating 
at suoh rites appears to bo confined to tho Brahmins. (See Insti¬ 
tutes of Menu, according to the Gloss of Cullucn, chapter x. 
verse 77.) To tins class also appertains tho cxclusivo right of 
expounding tho doctrines of law and religion. The two classes 
which intervene between tho Brahmins and tho servile class Itavo 
the privilege of studying tho Vedas, or sacred books, but the 
Brahmins only may teach them. They thus constitute the 
learned order of Hindoo society. Their duties are thus enume¬ 
rated by the author of the Laws of Menu—to study the sacred 
books and to tench them; to sacrifice, and to assist others to 
sacrifice; to give alms; and, lastly (however strangely inserted 
in tho list of duties), to receive gifts. (Monu, diopter i. verse 
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of attraction to the cupidity or ambition of its ucigli- 
bours. Tho Persians, under Darius Kystaspes, ccr- 

88.) In many points, indeed, their situation bears some resem¬ 
blance to the monostio ordera of Europe, but they arc not, lika 
the morabers of those orders, subjected to the obligation of celi¬ 
bacy. The education of a Hmhmin should be conducted under 
the auspices of a learned member of tlic order, to whom tho dis¬ 
ciple in to give dutiful attendance. After the completion of his 
noviciate, tho student, unless he intend to pass bis whole life in 
the house of Ilia master, with a view thereby to attain final 
beatitude (Menu, clmp. ii. verse* 243, 2-14, 249). is to enter 
the jnarringo state with a woman of the same class with 
himself. (Menu, chap. iii. verges 2-4.) Kc may then have 
recourse to various means of support: he may live by lawful 
gleaning and gathering, and by the receipt of u'lnit is given 
unasked. If these means fail, he may ask for nhns, or become n 
soldier (Menu, clinp. x. verse 81), or resort to tillage, or tho 
enro of cattle (the latter being preferred to tho former), (Menu, 
chap. x. verses 82 , 83); or, if greatly distressed, he inny engage 
in traffic; and, according to one text (Menu, chap. iv. verso 
G), in money-lending, though another would seem £o forbid tin's 
(Menu, clinp. x. verse 117); but service forhiro is pronounced 
" dog-living," and must by all means bo avoided. (Menu, clinp, 
iv. verse G.) A duo period having been passed as a householder, 
when the muscles shall have become flaccid, and the Brahmin 
shall see the child of his child, lie 1 b to retire to a forest mid 
devote himself entirely to holy studieB, contemplation, the prac¬ 
tice of sacred rites, and the endurance of severe mortification 
(Menu, chap. vi. verses 1 to If)), living on herbs and roots, or 
on tho aims of the twicc-honi, or first three classes. (Menu, 
chap. vi. verses 5, 13, 27.) A still higher degree of purity and 
exaltation attends the fourth and finul state of a Brahmin, when 
he abandons all sensual affections, and reposes wholly in the Su¬ 
preme Spirit. (Menu, chap. vi. verse 33.) 

According to the Hindoo code, tho Braliminical order enjoys 
many immunities and privileges. The person of a Brahmin is 
sacred; and it is laid down that no greater crime is known on 
earth than slaying one. (Menu, chap. viii. verse 381.) 

A Brahmin, though convicted of all possible critncB, is not to 
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* toinly conquered a portion of India, but its extent 
is uncertain. It must, however, be presumed to 

be put to death, but only banished, with all his property secure, 
and his body unhurt. (Menu, clinp. viii. verse 380.) In tax¬ 
ation the order is no Jess favoured. A king, tliough in extreme 
want, is forbidden receiving any tax from a learned Brahmin, nor 
is he to suffer such a one to be aftlicted with hunger. (Menu, 
chap. vii. verse 133.) 

The second class in Hindoo society is that of the Csliatriyas, or 
military caste. To defend the people, to give alms, to sacri- 
/ ficc (but not to officiate at a sacrifice, which duty seems to belong 
to the Brahmins), (Menu, clinp. x. verse 77), to read the 
Vedas, and to shun the allurements of sensual gratification, arc 
the duties of this class. (Menu, chap. i. verse 89.) If in dis¬ 
tress. a military man may subsist by any of the modes allowed to 
a Brahmin, excepting the exercise of the peculiar functions of that 
order, which he is on no account to invade. (Menu, eh. x. vcr. .) 

The Vaisyns are the third caste. Their duties arc to l<ecp 
herds of cattle, to bestow alms, to sacrifice (the cxeicisc of this 
duty being understood with reference to the restriction of the 
right of officiating at sacrifices to the Brahminical order), to read 
the Vedas, to carry on trade, to lend at interest, and to cultivate 
lund. (Menu, clmp. i. verse 90.) If unable to subsist by hiH 
own proper employment, a man of this caste may temjiornrily 
undertake the duties of the servile class. (Menu, eh. X. vcr. 98.) 

The lost and lowest caste is that of the Soodras, or the once- 
born only. (Menu, chap. x. verse 4.) The highest duty of a 
Soodra is declared to be, servile attendance upon a Brahmin 
learned in the Vedas, but bis sendees ore not restricted to tins 
class. He may humbly serve any of the three higher classes, 
"ever seeking refuge with Brahmins principally; and in tire 
exercise of his duties, lie is enjoined to be mild in speech, and 
never arrogant. (Menu, chap. ix. verses 334, 335.) If his 
wife or son be tormented with hunger, and he cannot find em¬ 
ployment in waiting on the twice-born, he may subsist by handi¬ 
crafts ; but he is principally to follow those mechanical occupa¬ 
tions as joinery and masonry, or those practical arts os painting 
and writing, by the exercise of which he may serve the twice- 
born. (Menu, chap. x. verses 99, 100.) Brahmins are required 
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. have* been conHulcrublc, binco tho amount of tribute 
drawn from the Indian satrapy is slated to have 

to allot to a Soodra in attendance on them, a fit maintenance ac¬ 
cording to their own circumstances, after considering hii ability, 
hia exertion*, and the number of those whom ho mu*t jirovido 
with nourishment (Menu, chap. x. verse 124), a just and hu¬ 
mane provision 5 but the law discourage* any attempt* in tho 
Soodra to iinprovo bin condition, hy declaring that no collection 
of wealth must he mudo by one of thin dime though it may be in 
liia power, since 11 servile man who has u massed riches gives pain 
even to Brahmins. (Menu, chap. x. verse 129.) Tin’s provision 
in doubtlessly disregarded in prarlice, hut such is the derhion of 
tho lawgiver. 

In one respeot the Soodra* may ho thought to Imvc an advan¬ 
tage ovor tho superior caste*. The three twicc-horn classes arc 
onjoined invariably to mnko their place of abode within certain 
prescribed limits, but a Soodra, distressed for subsistence, rnay 
sojourn wherever lie choose. (Menu, chap. ii. verso 24.) 

Tho Jnw contain* various rule* respecting marriage. Tho first 
wifo of any member of the three higher castes must he of the 
name caste with her husband. For mul-Ii as, in the words of 
Menu, " are impelled hy inclination to marry again," tho fol¬ 
lowing rule is laid down. A Soodra can espouse only u Soodra 
woman; a Vaisya may take cither a woman of his own caste or 
u Soodra j a Cnhatriya may form an union with a woman of hi* 
own class, or of either of thoso below it 5 and n Ilmhmin may 
choose from any of tho four (Menu, chap. iii. verses 12, 13), 
tho general rule being, that the man must in no cn*o take a wife 
from a clnss ubovc his own. 

From the marriages of men of superior aliumet witli women of 
inferior birth, and from other marriage* deemed irregular, either 
with regard to tho respective rank of the parties, or with reforenoo 
to the omission of some essential ceremony, havo sprung a variety 
of mixed classes, labouring under various privations in compa¬ 
rison with their ancestors of pure onsto, and to all of whom ore 
assigned duties and occupations, differing in character, down to 
certain very low and degraded castes, who arc required to abide 
without tho towns inhabited by tire more fortunate of their coun¬ 
trymen, to wear only tire clothes of the dead, to use only broken 
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boon nearly a third of the entire revenue of the 
Persian monarchy.* 

Tho next invader of India, of whom we have 
any record, was Alexander. Ho crossed the Indus, 
traversed tho Punjuub, and designed to advance to 
Llio (hinges; lint this intention was frustrated by 
the refusal of his soldiers to follow him: a rofusal 
which can scarcely excite surprise, when the discou¬ 
raging circumstances to which they had boon ex¬ 
posed are remembored. Tho march into the Pun- 

dishes and vessels for their food, to wear no ornaments but rusty 
iron, and to roam from place to place. No man of happier birth 
is to hold intercourse with them; and if food is given to them, it 
is to be in potsherds, and not by the hand of the giver. 

Within the limits of a note it is impossible to explain the 
duties, privileges, and disabilities of the numerous mixed classes, 
and all that con be accomplished is to refer those desirous of 
pursuing the inquiry to the Institutes of Menu, and to Mr. Cole- 
brook's writings upon the subject. In some eases, impure fami¬ 
lies may, in process of time, regain the place from which they 
have fallen; and the base-born, by the performance of certain 
meritorious acts, may hope to attain final beatitude. Thus, a 
tribe sprung from aSoodra woman by a man of higher caste may, 
by a succession of marriages of its women with men of the supe¬ 
rior caste, be raised to that caste in the seventh generation ; and 
tho following acts are declared to cause beatitude to the base- 
born : the sacrifice of life without reward for the sake of preserv¬ 
ing the lifo of a priest, a cow. a woman, or a child. (Menu, 
chap, x.) 

The reason which prevents a full examination of the subject of 
tho mixed classes, forbids even a brief reference to the details of 
tho Hindoo creed upon which the laws, morals, and munners of 
the people arc founded, and the reader mutt be referred for infor¬ 
mation to some of the numerous works in wiiich that portion of 
Hindoo antiquity is treated at large. 

* Robertson's Historical Disquisition concerning Ancient India. 
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CHAP. i. jaub was performed in tho rainy season. It conse¬ 
quently involved u degree of suffering to which 
troops are rarely subjected, and which none hut the 
most hardy frames can endure. Foiled in his plan 
of advancing to tho Ganges, Alexander was more 
successful in another direction. A fleet wuh con¬ 
structed or collected to tho amount, it is said, of 
nearly two thousand vessels. With tin’s force* Alex¬ 
ander proceeded down the Indus to tho Oeoau, 
while a portion of his army, overrunning (he country * 
on each side of tho river, compelled it to acknow¬ 
ledge the Macedonian conqueror. The progress to 
tho sea was necessarily slow. When completed, 
the less serviceable ships were laid up in tho Delta, 
while a select number of the best class, manned by 
about ten thousand Greeks and Vhenicians, were 
placed under the command of Nearclms, for the 
purpose of exploring the navigation between tho 
Indus and the Euphrates, tho king himself lend¬ 
ing back tho remainder of his army through tho 
thirsty desert of Gcdrosin. The Greek dominion in 
India did not expire with tho life of Alexander. 

For two complete centuries after his death, the 
provinces bordering on the Indus were governed by 
monarchs of tho Syrian and Baetrian dynasties, 
some of whom carried their victorious arras as far 
as the Jumna and the Ganges. Their coins arc still 
found in gTeat numbers in tho neighbourhood of 
those rivers. An irruption of tho Tartar hordes put 
an end to the Greek dominion in Asia. Any further 
notice of that dominion would hero be superfluous. 
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as the Greeks left upon the country and people of 
India no permanent impression of their conquest. 

Ono of the very earliest objects of commerce 
seems to havo been to satisfy the craving Of less 
favoured nations for the costly commodities of India. 
Kvon before the time of Moses, a communication 
with Western Asia had been established for this pur¬ 
pose ; it was the monopoly of this trade which moro 
than any other cause contributed to tho proverbial 
prosperity of Tyro, and which, after tho destruction 
of that city, rendorod Alexandria the commercial 
capital of tho world. Tho growing demand for 
Eastern commodities consequent on the progress of 
luxury throughout tho Homan empiro occasioned a 
diligent cultivation of tho intercourse with India, 
mul draw forth many bitter invectives from the poli¬ 
tical economists of tho day, against a trade so calcu¬ 
lated, in fchoir opinion, to drain tho empiro of its 
woftlth. Tho fulfilment of their prophecies was, 
howovor, prevented by an unexpected event, tho 
occupation of Egypt and tho greater part of Asia by 
tho Mahometans, and tho consequent obstruction of 
both the llod Sea and tho Persian Gulf, tho two 
principal channels of Indian commerce. The ambi¬ 
tious and uggrossivo spirit of Mahometanism, far 
from being satisfied by these vast and speedy con¬ 
quests, soon led its votaries into India. From the 
middle of the seventh to the commencement of the 
eleventh century, various inroads took place, but 
they seem to have resembled rather marauding ex¬ 
peditions than deliberate attempts at conquest. Hav- 
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chap. i. ing satiated themselves with pillage, the invaders 
retired. 

Tho first Mahometan prince who established a 
solid power in India was the Sultan Mahmoud, son 
of Sabatogin, who, having raised himself from an 
humblo station to regal power, reigned alCihizni, in 
Allglmuistan, in great spleiidotir, and became tlio 
founder of the (Jhiznividinn dynasty. Tils firat ex¬ 
pedition is entitled to no notice, ns it does not appeur 
probable that be reached any part of the country 

A.i). 1001. now known ns India. In a second attempt lie de¬ 
feated tho Rajah of Lahore, and having enriched 
himself with much plundor, stipulated for the pay¬ 
ment of an annual tribute.* The hostile visits of 
Mabmood were subsequently often repeated, greatly 
to the increase of bis own wealth, and not without 
advantage to tho cause of the Prophol.f His career 

* To avoid a multiplicity of reference*, it will ho sufltcient to 
state here that the facta of Mahometan history, adverted to in this 
chapter, arc, down to tho time of Akbar, derived from I’criiditu, 
ns translated by Col. Briggs, except where any other authority is 
quoted. 

f Mnhmond, in the progress of hia conquests, enptured and 
destroyed many monuments of Hindoo idolatry. Among them 
were tho famous temples of Nngrakolo and Somnaut. Of tho 
magnificence and strength of tho latter, Gibbon give* a glowing 
description. '• The pngoda of Somnaut," says tho historian, 
" was situate on the promontory of Guzcrat, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Diu, one of the last-remaining possessions of the Por¬ 
tuguese. It was endowed with the revenue of two thousand 
villages; two thousand Brahmins were consecrated to the service 
of the deity, whom they washed each morning and evening in 
water from the distant Ganges; the subordinate ministers con¬ 
sisted of three hundred musicians, three hundred barbers, and 
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was almost a constant succession of conquests; but 
his sovereignty over many of tho provinces included 
within his empire was little moro than nominal. 
The Lhinjniib was nearly all that was really sub¬ 
jected to tho Mahometan government. 

Tlio dynasty or Ghizni was continued through a 
succession of princoH.Homo of whom rondo incursions 
into India, either to add now territories to their 
dominions, or to vindieato their claims to thoso sub¬ 
dued by their predecessors. Latterly, tlioir con¬ 
nection with that country won drawn inoro closo by 
tho stato of their affairs clHowhoro. The ware in 
which thoy wero involved with tho Su\jook Turks, 
and with tho ARglmn honso of Ghoor, dispossessed 
them of a considerable portion of tlioir original ter¬ 
ritories, and drove them from their capital of Ghizni. 

five hundrod dancing-girls, conspicuous for tlioir birth and 
lxuiuty. Three aides of the toraplo wero protected by the ocean ; 
the narrow isthmus wns fortifiod by u nuturnl or artificial preci¬ 
pice ; and tho city and adjacent country were peopled by a nation 
of fanatics. Thoy confessed the sins and tho punishment of 
Kinnogc nnd Delhi; but if the impious stmugcr should presuma 
to npproaoh their holy precincts, ho would surely bo overwhelmed 
by a blast of tho divine vongenneo." Thoir confidence, however, 
waa vain. The invincible temple was taken, and the gigantic 
idol to which it was dedicated broken to pieces. According to 
popular report, tho Brahmins offered immense sums to ransom 
their god; but Mahmood, declaring that he was a breaker of idols, 
and not a seller of them, ordered the work of destruction to take 
place. It is added that his incorruptibility was rewarded by the 
discovery of a vast store of diamonds and pernls within the idol. 
The story is so striking, that it is pity it should not be truo. But 
unfortunately tho earlier authorities make no mention of nny offer 
of ransom, and as the idol was solid it could contain no treasure. 
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ciiap. I. The royal house in consequence took refuse in 
India, and the city of Lai lore became their capital. 
They recovered possession of (Jliizni for a short 
period, but were again expelled from it, and their 
dynasty closed with a princo named Klioosrow Mul- 
lik, who being treacherously seduced into the* hninlH 
of Mohammed Ghoory, the empire was Imnsferred 
to the race to which the victor belonged. 

Mohammed Ghoory, founder of flu* Gauriau dy¬ 
nasty, was nominally the general of an elder brother, 
but in reality his ruler. Having Nettled the nlHiIm 
of LaJioro, ho returned for a time to Ghizni. lie 
subsequently advanced to extend his conquests in 
India, but at first without success, being signally 
a.d. not. defeated by a confederation of native princes, and 
oflccting his own esespo with diflleulty. Having 
recruited his avmy, he in turn gained a victory over 
his former conquerors, took possession of Ajmere, 
and subjected it to tribute. One of bis generals, 
a.d. ii 03 , named Kootb-ood Doon, expelled the ruler of Delhi, 
and made that city tho scat of a Mahometan govern¬ 
ment, compelling all tho districts around to acknow¬ 
ledge tho faith of Islam. 

In tho expeditions of Mohammed, plunder was 
regarded as an object equal, perhaps superior, in Im¬ 
portance to tho propagation of the faith. Tho accu¬ 
mulation of tronsuro went hand in hand with idol- 
breaking, and, when cut off by the bauds of assassins, 
Mohammed left behind him wealth, the reputed 
amount of which the native historian represents as 
almost incredible. Tho larger portion of this wealth 
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was undoubtedly obtained from India.* His con¬ 
quests extended into Guzerat, to Agra, and to tho 
boundaries of Bengal. Succeeding princes carried 
the Mahometan arms into that country. 

Kootb-ood-Deon, already mentioned, hecamc inde¬ 
pendent on the death of hi* numtor Mohammed, and 
Delhi, the seat of his government, is thenceforth to 
ho regarded as the capital of the Mahometan ora- 
piro of India. 

This prince had boon a slave, but, manifesting an 
aptitude for learning, was instructed by tho favour 
of liis master in the Persian and Arabic languages, 

* Mohammed Ghoory,” says Fcrishtn, " bore the character of 
a just prince, fearing God." But some of the facta which are 
related by the historian arc not calculated to sustain the truth of 
this judgment. In the earlier part of his career he besieged the 
ltajnh of Dochn in his fort; but, on finding it difficult to reduce 
the plncc, lmd recourse to incans, the use of which was at least 
extraordinary in a "just prince." Ho sent a private message to 
the Rajah's wife, promising to marry her if she would betray her 
husband. The lady, nothing loth to undertake the duty, de¬ 
clined tho offer of marriage for herself, but recommended her 
daughter to tho love of Mohammed, and intimated that, on his 
promising to make her his wife, and to leave to tho mother tho 
possession of the wealth and power of the country, tho life of the 
Knjnh should form no obstacle to so convenient an arrangement. 
The proposal was accepted as frankly ns it was mado, and tho 
female diplomatist strictly performed her part of tho contract by 
assassinating her husbnnd, nnd opening the gates to his enemy. 
Mohammed was less scrupulous. Ho mnrricd the Rajah's daughter 
on hor embracing the faith of tho Prophet; but (probably from a 
sense of justice) mulcted the mothor of nil for which she had 
stipulated, and banished her to Ghizni, where disappointment, 
if not remorse, soon ended her life. The daughter, whose bridal 
robes were thus crimsoned by her father’s blood, died of grief 
in about two years after her marriage. 
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chap. i. mid in those brandies of kuowlcdgu to which tlu-v 
afforded admission. HiB patron dying* ho was sold 
by tho executors of his deceased master to a mer¬ 
chant, who again sold him to Mohammed Gbooiy. 
with whom ho became a groat favourite. 11 is talents 
justified tho distinction with which lie was treated, 
and ho was finally dignified with tho title of Kooth- 
ood-Doon, tho Pole Star of the Faithful. 

The series of princes commencing with Kootb-ood- 
Doon are, in Oriental history, denominated the slave 
kings. After a few reigns they were succeeded by the 
dynasty of Khilgy. Under l'Vrozo, the. first prince of 
a.d. 1294. this house, the earliest irruption of Mahometan arms 
into tho Deccan appeal's to have taken place. Tills 
step was suggested by Alla-ood-Deen, the nephew of 
tho reigning sovereign, to whom its execution was 
entrusted, and the motive to tho undertaking was, 
tho reputed wealth of tile princes of the south. From 
ono of them immenso plunder was obtained, and tho 
commander of the expedition, oil his return, mounted 
tho throno of Delhi, having prepurod tho way by 
tho assassination of his uncle and sovereign. Tho 
liouso of Khilgy terminated with a prince named 
Moobarik, who was murdered by a favourite servant, 
to whom ho had confided all the powers of the state. 
The usurpor was defeated and slain by Gliazi Khan 
Toghluk, governor of the Punjaub, who thereupon 
mounted the throne, to which no one could show a 
better claim, all the members of the royal househaving 
perished. Thus commenced the dynasty of Toghluk. 
So rich a harvest had been reaped by the first spoilers 
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of tho Deccan, that their example found many eager 
imitators. In ono of these predatory visits, a prince 
named Mohammed Toghluk, wan so much struck 
with the central situation of Dowlatnbad, formerly 
under tho namo of Doogur tlio capital of a power¬ 
ful Hindoo state, that ho resolved upon making it, in¬ 
stead of Delhi, tho sunt of tho Mahometan ompiro 
in India. lie returned to JJollil for a short poriod, 

* but recurring to his former resolution, ho again trans- 
forrod the seat of government to Dowlatabad, and 
carried off tliithor tho whole of tho inhabitants of 
Delhi, loaving his ancient metropolis to become, in 
tho language of tho Mahometan historian, a resort 
for owIh, and a dwelling-plnco for the beasts of tho 
desert, hut thin priuco was not destined to enjoy 
repose in his newly chosen capital. Intestine com¬ 
motion and foreign invasion desolated his dominions, 
and in Dowlatabad, undor tho very oye of tho mo¬ 
narch, pestilence and famine thinned tho number of 
tho pining and misorablo exiles with whom his wan¬ 
ton tyranny had hoped to stock his favourito city. 
After a time permission was given to tho inhabitants 
to return to Delhi. Of those who made the at¬ 
tempt, some porished on the road by famine, while 
most of those who gained the city found that they 
had escaped death by the way, only to encounter it in 
tho same frightful form at the placo from which they 
had been so capriciously expelled, and a return to 
which had been the object of their fondest hopes. 
Famine raged in tho city of Delhi, says the native his* 

* . torian, so that men ate one another. In every quarter 
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chap. i. di8astcrfttU»mlftl MolmmmoilT«)^liluk. Tin* Umijanb 
was invaded. Bengal revolted. and tin* greater jmrt 
ofhis possessions in the Decani wen* u rested from 
him. In those provinces where* the authority of 
Mohammed Toghhik wn« still recognized, his cruelly 
and extortion Imd excited mi universal feeling of 
detestation, and he compluiiied that he no sooner put 
down disaffection in one place, than it broke out in 
another. The person to whom thin complaint was 
addressed ventured to suggest ns a remedy, that the 
sovereign should abdicate tlu» throne. 'Hie advice 
was received by Mohammed with an expression of 
anger, and the avowal of a determination to scourge 
his subjects for their rebellion, whatever might be 
the consequence. Tliia intention lie did not live to 
fulfil. An attack of indigestion relieved his enemies 
from the effects of bis vengeance, and himself from 
a combination of difficulties, which only the highest 
genius or tho happiest fortune could have overcome. 

Under his successor, I'Yrnze Togbluk, a qualified 
independence of the throne of J)elhi seems to have 
been conceded both to Bengal and the Deccan. 
This prince, celebrated both for the* number and mag¬ 
nitude of his public works, sis well as for his clemency, 
moderation, and love of learning, is remarkable also 
for having twice abdicated tho throne. Ho died at 

a.d. loss, an advanced age, ten years before the invasion of 
Timour, better known in Europe under tho name of 
Tamerlane. 

Timour was a Mogul—a race, the fame of whose 
arms lmd already spread terror wherever they ap- 
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poured, and who bud aided in changing’ the face of 
the civilized world. The Huns, who under the 
forooiouR Attila gave a fatal blow to the tottering 
fabric of the Roman empires were, it bus boon 
supposed, childly Moguls.* In tho thirteentU cen¬ 
tury, their lender, Obongiz, or Zlngis, liuving nub- 
(luiul all llm neighbouring Tartar tribes, extended 
his I'HinjneHtH far and wide, leaving lo bin 811000830111 
a larger extent of dominion than Romo pussossod at 
the [Kiriod of bur highest grandeur. They pursued 
tho courno which ho had ho successfully begun. 
Carrying their armH westward, they traversed Russia 
and Poland, and advancing their hordes into Hungary, 
Bohemia, and Silesia, struck terror into tho heart of 
Europe. Tho empire was divided after tho death 
of CJiengiz, mid tlio thrones which arose on its foun¬ 
dation, after a time, experienced tho ordinary lot of 
Oriental fiovoroigntioR. Weakness and disorder had 
ovorspread thorn, when tho barbaric grandeur of tho 
Mogul empire was revived by tho energy of a sol- 
dior of fortuno, who, having delivered bis own coun¬ 
trymen from subjection, Iod thorn forth to add to the 
conquests, and swoll tho list of crimes by which, at 
fonner periods, thoy had devastated the world. 

Tho situation of the Mahometan government at 
Delhi was calculated to invito the attacks of am¬ 
bition. For a considerable period tho city had 
been a prey to disorder and violence. After n 
serieR of short and weak reigns, marked only by 

* Introduction to Leyden mid Erskine’a TmnMnlion of Bailor's 
McmoirB, page xviii. 
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chap. i. crime and suffering, two candidates for the vacant 
throne were set up by rival bodies of chieftains. 
Each held his court nt Delhi; the pretensions of 
both wore maintained by an appeal to anus, and 
thus was produced the extraordinary spectacle of 
two emperors at war with each other while resident 
in the same oily. I 1 'or three years the poRscHaion of 
the sceptre was thus contested, the people being 
subjected to all the calamities of civil w-ur, as car¬ 
ried on in the East. At length, Vekbal, an ambi¬ 
tious and intriguing ornruh, succeeded in obtaining 
the imperial power, which he exercised in the name 
of a princo who enjoyed nothing of sovereignty be¬ 
yond the title. 

a.d. 1398 . It wu8 at this period that Timour, emphatically 
called “the firebrand of the universe,” commenced 
his inarch. Tie crossed the Indus ami advanced to¬ 
wards Delhi, his course being everywhere marked 
by the most horrible excesses. While preparing 
to attack the capital, Timour became apprehon- 
sivo of danger from the number of prisoners which 
had accumulated during his progress, and, to avert 
it, ho put to death, in cold blood, nearly one 
hundred thousand of them. Having frood himself 
from this source of disquiet, ho arrayed his troops 
against the imperial city. Its wretched ruler issued 
forth to make a show of resistance; but it can 
scarcely bo said that an engagement took place, for 
the troops of the Emperor of Delhi fled, almost 
without fighting, pursued by tho conqueror to the 
very gates of the city. The sovereign and his min- 
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ister fled from its walls under cover of the night, 
and the submission of the principal inhabitants 
having romovod ovory impediment to the entry of 
Timotir, he caused himself to be proclaimed empe¬ 
ror, and his title to bo acknowledged in all the 
mosques. Tho first function exorcised by a Maho¬ 
metan conqueror is to levy contributions on tlio con¬ 
quered, and Arrangements were made for carrying 
into eflbct this necessary consequence of Timour’s 
success. Some degree of equity was to bo observed, 
for tho measure of contributions was to bo regulated 
by tho rank and wealth of the inhabitants. Some of 
tho richest, howover, it was represented, had shut 
tlionwolvcH up, and refused to pay their shares. 
Troops were sent to enforce compliance; confusion 
and plunder ensued; tho city was set on fire, and 
tho triumph of Timour closed with ono vast sceno 
of indiscriminate massacre and pillage. The flames 
which had boon kindled by vengeance or despair, 
irradiated streets streaming with blood and choked 
with the bodies of tho dead. Amidst these horrors, 
tho author of thorn secured a booty so vast, that 
the cautious historian* refrains from mentioning 
tho reputed amount, inasmuch ns it exceeded all 
belief. 

Tho success of Timour was not followed by tho 
permanent results which might have been expected. 
He remained at Delhi only a few days, and having 
glutted himself with plunder, returned to the capital 
of his Tartar dominions. His invasion of India re- 
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ciiap. I. sombled rather one of those predatory irruptions, so 
rnminon ill Eastern warfare, than a settled plan of 
conquest. After he quitted Delhi, his authority 
virtually ceased, and the city remained for wuno 
time a scono of tho most frightful disorder. It 
slowly recovered from this stale, and tlu* nutliorily 
of its former ruler, within its walls, was to some ex¬ 
tent restored, hut the reins of extended empire had 
slipped irrecoverably from his grasp. The state of 
anarchy which laid prevailed had emboldened tho « 
governors of the provinces to renounce their alle¬ 
giance to tlics Court of Delhi. New kingdoms 
sprung into independent existence, and in a brief 
period, a very small district round the city of Delhi 
was all that remained to its ruler. 

Though the positive authority of Timour censed 
with his departure from Delhi, a prince named 
KItizr, who obtained the government shortly after¬ 
wards, acknowledged a nominal vassalage to him, 
and caused coin to he struck in his name; hut tho ^ 
dynasty of Timour was not actually established in 
India until the celebrated Halier, alter some abor¬ 
tive attempts, succeeded in seating himself on the 
tlirono of Delhi. 

a.d. 1520. In establishing his authority, Haber encountered 
difficulties which, to a mind of less energy, might 
have appeared insuperable. He persevered, how¬ 
ever, and extended his conquests as far as Bellar, 
when his progress was terminated by his death.* 


* The character of Baber, ob depicted in his Autobiography, 
exhibits traits not expected in a Muhomctnn conqueror. He not 
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That event, according to some authors, was hastened 
by superstition, llis favourito son, Hoomayoon, was 

only cultivated the liternturc of his country and religion, but 
BCcniB lo hnvo been not less emulous of distinction as n wit and 
convivial companion than us a soldier. He seems to have lived 
with his courtiers and camp nssuciatoa with all the freedom of 
our second Charles, and his Memoirs record scenes which might 
have been thought of impossible occurrence under the reign of an 
Oriental prince, u careful general, luid n good Mussulman. Tho 
following tvre instances: " About the time of noon-day prayers, 

I mounted to tnko a ride, and afterwards going on board of a 
hunt, we had a drinking bout. * * * We continued drinking 
spirits in tho boat till bed-timo prayers, when, being completely 
drunk, wo mounted, anil taking torches in our hands, came at 
full gallop to the camp from the river aide, falling sometimes on 
one side of the horse and sometimes on tho other. I was miser¬ 
ably drunk, and next morning, when they told me of our having 
galloped into the camp with lighted torches in our hands, I had 
not the slightest recollection of the circumstance."—Memoirs, 

4to. 1812C, pago ‘2&0. 

" On .Saturday, tho 11th, thorc was a party between afternoon 
and evening prayers. Wo went out to the terrace of tho pigeon- 
house and sat down to our wino. When it was rather lato, some 
horsemen wyve observed coming along Dch-Afghanan road, pro- 
cccding to tho city. I ascertained that they were Dorvish 
Mahommod Surbar and his peoplo coming on on embassy from 
Miraikluui; wo sent for him up to the torrncc: ' Put aside the 
form and state of an ambassador,' suid I, ' and join us without 
ceremony.' Dervish Mnhommed accordingly came, and having 
placed before mo a fow articles of tho presents which lie had 
brought, sat down besido us. At that lime he was strict in his 
•lcpuitment nml did not drink wine. We, however, got extremely 
drunk."—Page 2G9. 

" Hassun Nobinck, who hail come on the part of Mirzakhun, 
after giving me due notice of his intentions. Item met and waited 
on me. We continued at this place drinking till the Bun was on 
the decline, when we set out. Those who had been of tho party 
•were completely drunk. Syod Casnn was so drunk that two of 
his servants were obliged to put him on horseback, and brought 
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chap. r. dangerously ill. uud sumo pious follower of the Pro¬ 
phet suggested that, in similar pin-mn^tniiccK, Heaven 
liuil been sometimes pleased to accept the most va¬ 
luable thing possessed by nno friend as an olVering 
in exchange for the life of another. Halier won 
struck l»y tho suggestion, and exclnimed that, next 
to tho life of Iloonmyoon, his own life was wlmt he 
most valued; and llmt this he would devote as a sa¬ 
crifice for his son’s. His friends pointed out a mciro 
easy though highly costly sacrifice, in a diamond 
taken at Agra, reputed the most valuable in tho 
world, and quoted the authority of ancient sages in 
proof tlmt tho proper offering was the dearest, of 
worldly possessions. But Buber was indexible, and 
proceeded to carry his intention into effect, accord¬ 
ing to the most approved forms of Mahometan 
piety. Ho walked throe times round the sick prince, 
in imitation of the mode of presenting offerings on 
solemn occasions, and then retired to prayer. After 
some time, it is stated that he was heard to exclaim, 

him to tho camp with great difficulty. Dost Mohammed Dalin 
was so far gone, that those who wore along with him wow unable 
with all their oxortionn to get him on horwlmck. 'they poured 
u great quantity of water over him, hut all to no purpose. At 
this momont u body of AITgliuns appeared in sight; Amin 
Maliomrncd Fcrklan, living very drunk, gnivaly gave it as his 
opinion, that rather than leave him in tho condition in which ho 
was to fall into tho hands of the enemy, it was bettor at onco to 
out off his head and carry it away. Making another exertion, 
however, with much difficulty they oontrived to throw him upon 
n horso which they led along and so brought him off."— 
Page 278. 

The jovial propensities of Baber probably shortened Iiis lift), as 
he died in his fiftieth year. 
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“ I liavo borne it away, I lrnvc borne it away,” and 
from tlml timo Baber’s health is said to have de¬ 
clined, and that of Iloomayoon to have improved. On 
tlio recovery of Uuoinayoou, it is only necessary to re¬ 
mark that lie* enjoyed the advantage of youth. With 
regard to the decline of Duller, it is to lie observed 
that he was previously in ill health, and no ono 
acquainted with the effects of imagination in pro¬ 
ducing or nggrnvnting disease, will doubt tlmt tho 
conviction of bis being a doomed man might acce- 
lerato tlio fato which he liclieved inevitable, moro 
especially when acting upon a frame previously en¬ 
feebled by sickness. Dut whether this effect was 
produced or not, there is certainly nothing remark¬ 
able either in tho death of the father or the reco¬ 
very of the mm. 

Tho sou of Baber, after a few years of stormy 
contention, was forced to yield tho tlirono to an 
A ffghan usurper, named Sheer. Many public works, 
tonding alike to uso and ornament, are attributed to 
tin's prince; but their reputed number and mag¬ 
nitude seem hardly consistent with the brevity of 
bis reign, which lasted only five years. In addition 
to his other measures for the public advantage, he 
established horse posts for the lienefit both of tho 
government and of commerce. Tradition adds, that 
during his reign, such was the public security, that 
travellers rested and slept with their goods in the 
liigh-ways without appreheusion of robbery.* The 

* The British islands arc not without their share of such tra¬ 
ditions. Tims Alfred is said to have hung gold bracelets upon 
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chap. i. death of Sheer was succeeded by a struggle for the 
crown, which ended in the restoration of this exiled 
son of Baber. This prince dying from a full very 
shortly after hie elevation to sovereign power, made 
way for his son Akbar, whoso imme occupies so con¬ 
spicuous a place? in the pages of Oriental history. 

a.L). 1550, Akbar was not fourteen years of age when he 
ascended the throne. The youth of (he sovereign 
exposed the empire to attack, and the task of de¬ 
fending it was entrusted to a distinguished chief ✓ 
named Beirani, who entered with vigour upon 
the task of reducing to obedience all who disputed 
the authority of tho monarch, lie succeeded iu 
giving stability to the throne; but his imperious 
temper, aided by the intrigues of those who hated or 
envied him, gradually diminished his influence at 
court; and tho attainment by the sovereign of the 
period of manhood made him naturally anxious to 
he released from a state of pupilage. Akbar accord¬ 
ingly issued a proclamation announcing his own as¬ 
sumption of the reins of government, and forbid¬ 
ding obedience to any orders not bearing bis Heal. 

trees l>y the highways, as a challenge to the honesty of hia sub¬ 
jects ; ami such was cither tho high state of morals, or the uni¬ 
versal terror of the law, lluifc no one dared to appropriate tho 
tempting prizes. The muse of Moore has commemorated n like 
happy state of society in Ireland, when a beautiful virgin, decked 
in the richest «uid rarest geniB, mndc a pilgrimage in safety 
throughout the island, with no protection hut what she found in 
" her maiden smile" and the honour of her countrymen. If the 
existence of these palmy days of houesty were to be credited, 
it must be inferred that peace und civilization were unfavourable 
to the security of proiierty. 
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Beiram had recourse to rebellion, but, being unsuc¬ 
cessful, was compelled to throw himself on the 
clemency of his sovereign. Akbar received bis 
repentant minister with the greatest kindness, and 
ode red him his choice of a provincial government, 
n residence ut court, or a pilgrimage to Mecca, with 
a retinue and allowances suitable to bis rank. Beiram 
chose, the last, but never reached the place to which 
discontent and devotion to the Mahometan faith had 
united in directing his steps, being assassinated on 
the road by an AlFghan, whoso father he had slain 
in battle. 

The reign of Akbar was long, and during the 
greater part of it he was engaged in resisting rebel¬ 
lion or invasion within his actual dominions; in en¬ 
deavouring to reduce to entire subjection those 
countries which owned a nominal dependence upon 
him, or in extending his empire by fresh conquests. 
The spirit of conquest is indeed interwoven with 
Mahometanism, one of whose fundamental princi¬ 
ples is, that unbelieving nations should be reduced 
to the alternative of extermination or tribute. But 
the martial followers of Mahomet have never boon 
careful to restrict their aggressions to those whom 
the Koran surrenders to their mercy; the fact of 
those whose dominions they would appropriate being, 
like themselves, devout believers in the Prophet 
of Mecca, has rarely arrested their arms, or imposed 
any check upon their ambition. In the time of 
Akbar, the greater part of the Deccan was subject 
to Mahometan princes, the descendants of former 
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chap. I. invaders; but community of faith did not protect 
them from the effects of Aklrafs desire for empire. 
Akbar demanded that they should acknowledge his 
supremacy. This they refused; and the emperor 
proceeded to attack thorn. I Iih success was hut 
partial, but it was sufficient in Iuh own judgment to 
authorize his assuming the title of ISuiporor of the 
Deccan. With one of the kings who had denied his 
right to superiority, Akhnr entered into relations of 
amity and alliance. The Slmh of Heejapoor offered » 
his daughter in marriage to the son of Akbar. Tim 
offer was accepted. The nuptials were celebrated with 
great magnificence. Fcrishta, the eminent Mahome¬ 
tan historian, iH suid to have attended the princess on 
the occasion, and, at the invitation of her husband, 
to have accompanied the royal pair to the city of 
Uerhumpoor. Jlufc neither the conversation of tlio 
learned historian, nor the charms of the youthful 
bride, preserved the prince from courses injurious to 
his health and very inconsistent with Iuh creed ; for, 
within a few months after his marriage, ho died 
from the consequences of excessive drinking. 11 is 
death, and the circumstances connected with it, 
severely affected tin; previously declining health of 
Akbar, who, in about six mouths, followed liis son 
to the grave, after a reign of more than fifty-one 
years.* 

* At the time of Akbar a death, his empire was divided into 
thirteen soobahs or vicc-royaltics. The soobalis were divided 
into circuns, and these agiun into pergunnnhs. The names of the 
soobahs were AUababnd, Agro, Oudc, Ajmerc, Guzcrot, Belmr, 
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Akbar loft an only eon, Selim, who ascended the 
throne after a brief struggle made by a party in the 
court to sot him aside in favour of his own sou. 
Selim, wit)i Oriental modesty, assumed the name 
of tTohougir, Conqueror of tlio World. He was 
himself, however, under the control of a female, 
whose name is distinguished in the romantic annals 
of the Mist, and ns his passion is the most romark- 
ahle oimnnstanco of his life, it morits somo notico. 
Tlio cultivator of Jcliangir was the dauglitor of a 
Tartar adventurer, who had raised himself to favour 
in the^ourt of Akbar, and, according to the legend 
current in Asia, her birth and infancy hud boon dis¬ 
tinguished by circumstances of an extraordinary 
diameter.* But whatever might have been tho 
events of her childhood, slio grow up a woman of 

Bengal, Delhi, Caubul, Lahore, Mooltan, Mnho, Bcrnr, Candcish 
and Ahmcdnuggur. Thcso and many other particulars relating 
to the rovonuc, population, arts, ptoduco, nnd commerce of the 
various countries constituting tho Empire of Akbar, wero regis¬ 
tered in a book compiled under the instructions of tlio emperor, 
and entitled " Ayccn Akbcry," or Institutes of Akbar. 

* It is said that her father travelling towards Hindostan with 
his wife far advanced in prcgnnnoy, their means of subsistence 
failed in the desert. They had fasted three days, when their 
sorrows were aggravated by the birth of n dnughter. Without 
the means of supporting themselves, they regarded the preserva¬ 
tion of their child as liopoless, nnd after a struggle between natu¬ 
ral affection and necessity, they yielded to the latter, and agreed 
to abandon the infant. She wns placed accordingly at the foot 
of a tree, nnd having been covered with leaves, the travellers 
slowly departed. While the tree was in sight, the mother 
retained her resolution, but it left her when she could no longer 
behold tho object which marked the 9pot where her child lay. 
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CHAP. I. tlio most exquisite bounty; while* in tlu* urts of 
nniMc, dancing, poetry, uni] painting, it is said slio 
hud no equal among her own sex. Selim saw and 
a<lmired her, but she was lietrothed to a man of 
rank. The prince appealed to his father, who wok 
then living, lmt Akbnr would not mu Her the contract 
to he infringed, even for the gratification of his son. 
and the heir to his throne.* Tho death of the em¬ 
peror. and the succession of Selim, removed the 
obstacle thus interposed either by justice or pru- 
doncc. Tho object of Selim’s passion Imd indeed 
then become a wife, lmt this was a mailer too 
trivial to bo an impediment to tho gratification of 
the wishes of the Conqueror of the World. The pre¬ 
sumption of her husband in appropriating n treasure 
which a prince had aspired to possess was punished hy 
bis death. Various contrivances for bringing about 

and site Bunk on the ground, refusing to proceed without the 
infant thus early introduced to sulTcring. The father then 
returned to rescue his new-horn daughter from iui anticipated 
death hy want and exposure, but was struck with horror on jwr- 
cciving that she was in danger of perinhing in a manner lens lin¬ 
gering, but not leas frightful. A huge wuihe Imd coiled itself 
round the body of the child, and wan in the ait of opening his 
jaws to devour her. The father uttered a wild cry, am! the ser¬ 
pent, alarmed hy bo startling nn invasion of the stillness of the 
desert, quitted its hold and glided to its retreat in the hollow of 
the tree. The father bore the rescued babe to her mother, and 
while relating the wonderful circumstances of her preservation, 
some travellers appeared, whose charity relieved their wants and 
preserved their lives. 

* According to some accounts the marriage took place at the 
suggestion of Akbar, und in order to withdraw the lady from 
the attentions of the prince. 
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this result, arc said to have been unsuccessfully 
resorted to beforo tho olijcct was achieved, but the 
relation lias too much of tho colouring of romance to 
ontitlo it to a place in authentic history.* On the in¬ 
explicable cold news with which Jolmngir subsequently 
regarded tho woman for whom lie had incurred so 
much guilt, and on his sudden and extraordinary 
relapse into all tho wild abandonment of his former 
passion.f it is unnecessary to rtwoll. Suffico it to 
say, that after the lapse of some years tho emporor 
espoused tho aspiring beauty, whose ombrncos ho 
had bought with blood. Tho name of tho onslavor 
of the Conqueror of the World was changed to Noor 
Mahal, Light of tho Ilarom. At a lator period her 
name was again changed by royal odict to Noor 
Jclmo, Light of tho World; and to distinguish her 
from other inmates of tho soraglio, sho was always 
addressed by tho title of ompross. Thenceforward 

* It will bo found in Dow's History of Hindostxm. from the 
death of Akbar to tho settlement of tho empire under Aurung- 
zebo. 

f Although on tho death of her husband the Indy was received 
into the royal zenana, the emperor not only abandoned her to 
neglect, but even restricted her to such an allowance as was 
barely enough to procuro for her and a few attendants the means 
of subsistence uj>on the most parsimonious scalo. To improve her 
situation and to gain a celebrity which might reach the ear of tho 
monarch, and probably rouse liis dormant feelings, she had re¬ 
course to her skill in the arts of design, and her works, which 
wero exposed for sale in the shops and bazaars, excited the admi¬ 
ration of the cognoscenti of the East. Their fame, as was in¬ 
tended, attracted the attention of the emperor, and a visit to one 
who possessed such various means of fascination, revived the 
ardour of his passion, which never again abated. 
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chap. i. her influence won unbounded. Her family were raised 
to the highest offices and distinctions. Her father 
became vizier, and her two brothers were rained to 
the rank of onirohs. Tlu* source of their elevation 
was not the most honourable, lmt they “ bon* their 
faculties meekly," and the vizier delayed extra¬ 
ordinary talents for government. The history of 
Noor Jelinn—of Iter intrigues and triumphs, her 
criuies and her misfortunes—is full of interest; 
hut to pursue it further would not lie compatible 
with either tho limits or the object of this work. 
One event, immediately relating to that object, 
must not be passed over. It was in the reign of 
Jehangir that an English ambassador, Sir Thomas 
Roc, doputed by James the First, arrived at tho 
Mogul court, in the bopo of securing protection to 
tho English in tho commerce which they were 
currying on with India. Little, however, was 
effected by tho ambassador, although his reception 
was courteous and magnificent. 

The latter years of Johangir’s reign were attended 
by many vicissitudes of fortune, of which the haughty 
and vindictive character of his empress, and tho 
rebellious spirit of his sons, were among tho princi- 
a.d. 1 C 27 . pal causes. Tho death of the emperor mado way 
for tho succession of his son, Shall Jchon, who 
commenced his reign by a liberal use of the bow- 
string and the dagger. Resolved, like Macbeth, to 
secure the throne, he was more successful than that 
usurper in carrying his resolution into effect; and, 
with the exception of himself ami his sons, all the 
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male posterity of the house of Timour were dis- chap, l 
posed of* Yet the reign of Shah Jelian was at 
an early period disturbed by disaffection. An able 
and ambitious general, named Lodi, wlio hold the 
chief command in the Deccan, had manifested 

* The reflections of Dow upon these executions arc not desti¬ 
tute of juBlicc. It must be observed, however, that on all occasions 
he seems to have a tendency to allow too much force to “ neces¬ 
sity, the tyrant’s pleaand to be disposed to sink the crimes of 
princes in consideration of any virtues which they might happen 
to possess, or to have the reputation of possessing. In reference 
to the wholesale slaughter perpetrated by Shall Jehan, ho says, 

" The ideas which the Tartars of Northern Asia carried into their 
ooaquestsin Hiadostnn were often fatal to the posterity of Timour. 

Monarchy descends through the channel of primogeniture, but 
despotism must never fall into the hands of a minor. The prince 
is the centre of union between nil members of the stntc; and 
when he happens to 1x5 a child, the ties which bind the alle¬ 
giance of the subject are dissolved. Habituated to battle nnd 
inured to depredation, the Tartars always adopted for their 
loader that person of the family of their princes who was most 
proper for their own mode of life, and lost sight of hereditary 
succession in the convenience of the nation. When they settled 
in better regions than their native country, they did not lay aside 
a custom suited only to incursion and war. The succession to 
the throne was never determined by established rules; and a door 
was opened to intrigue, to murder, and to civil war. Ever)' prince, 
as if in an enemy’s country, mounted the throne through conquest; 
and the safety of the state, as well as his own, forced him in a 
manner to become an assassin, and to stain the day of his ascen¬ 
sion with the hlood of his relatives. When, therefore, the despot 
died, ambition was not the only source of broils among his sons. 

They contended for life, as well as for the throne, under a cer¬ 
tainty that the first must he lost, without a possession of the 
second. Self-preservation, that first principle of the human heart, 
converted frequently the humane prince into a cruel tyrant; and 
thus necessity prompted men to actions which their souls perhaps 
abhorred." 
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chap. I. reluctance to acknowledge tho claims of Shall 
Jelmn, and it became necessary to employ force 
to produco conviction of the rightfulnc'ss of the 
emporor’a title. Lodi yielded to this nrgumoul, 
and tendering submission, was apparently forgiven. 
Ilia pardon was oven sealed by au appointment to a 
provincial government, but being ordered to attend 
at court, liia reception there waa accompanied by 
such studied insult, that an affray took place In tho 
royal presence; aworda were unsheathed, and Lodi 
and his relatives fled, lie took the road to tho 
Doccan, where ho had previously established an 
interest. Thither he was followed by the emperor 
at the head of an immonso army. After a variety 
of operations in different quarters, the imperial 
arms were everywhere successful, and Lodi, having 
experienced innumerable disasters, died, with tho 
few followers that still adhered to him, in an en¬ 
counter prompted by tho energy of despair. Tho 
emperor continued to prosecute tho war in tho Dec¬ 
can ; hut tho ravages of the sword were but a amall 
part of tho calamities which that unhappy country was 
destined to bear. A sovcrc drought produced furnino 
—famine was followed by pestilence, and tho dread¬ 
ful mortality which ensued probably hastened tho 
termination of hostilities. During his progress 
homeward, Shah Johan took possession of soveral 
fortresses, and extorted money or an acknowledg¬ 
ment of his supremacy, as well ns a promise of 
tribute, from the princes through whoso dominions 
ho passed. 
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In following tlio history of the Mogul ompire, an 
incident which occurred in tho roign of Shah Jehan 
directs attention to an European nation which for a 
timo acted a conspicuous part in India. The go¬ 
vernor of Bengal complained to the emporor that 
lie was annoyed by a sot of “ European idolators ” 
who had been permitted to establish themselves at 
llooghly, for the purposes of trade, but who, instead 
V of adhering strictly to the business of merchants, 
had fortiliod themselves, and become so insolent as 
to commit acts of violence on the subjects of the 
ompiro. These “ European idolaters” were tho Por¬ 
tuguese, to whose extraordinary career of discovery 
and conquest it will now be proper to advert. The 
Portuguese, indeed, have made no durable impres¬ 
sion on the country, in which they appeared like 
a brilliant but destructive meteor; but their unwea¬ 
ried exertions to push tho arts and discoveries of 
navigation beyond the limits within which they had 
boon previously restricted, were too beneficial to tho 
world at largo to be passed over without notice. 
Their discoveries received the first impulse from 
Heniy, the fifth son of John, the first king of Por¬ 
tugal of that name. Under his auspices, several 
- expeditions were fitted out for exploring the coast 
of Africa and the adjacent seas. The first discovery 
was not very important, but was sufficient to afford 
encouragement and stimulate to perseverance. It 
. consisted of the little island of Puerto Santo, so 
* named from its having been discoverod on the festi¬ 
val of All-Saints. This was in the year 1418 . In 
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chap. i. the following year tho adventurers wore* further 
rewarded by the discovery of Madeira. For more 
than half a century, the voyages of the Portuguese 
woro continued in tlio mime direction, but in general 
without moro important results than occasional ad¬ 
ditions to the anmll stock of geographical knowledge 
then existing. Little progress soemod to have been 
mado towards tlio attainment of the grand object of 
these ontorjirises, vis. the discovery of a new route 
to India, till the latter end of tlio fifteenth century, 
when Bartholomew Dias eclipsed the famo of all 
preceding navigators, by Ill's success in reaching tlio 
southernmost point of Africa, and in doubling the •• 
famous promontory called bylnniHolf Cabo Tormon- 
toso, the Capo of Storms, but more happily and 
permanently designated by his sovereign, Cabo do 
Bona Esjioranjtfa, the Capo of Good Hope. Knmnuel, 
the successor of John of Portugal, proceeded in the 
steps of his predecessor. An expedition was fitted 
out in furthoranco of the object in view, and com¬ 
mitted to tlio caro of Vasco de Gamiu It sailed 
from Lisbon on the Oth of July, 1407, doubled tho 
Capo on the 20tli of November following, and finally 
reached Calicut; thus achieving the triumph so long 
and so anxiously sought. Tho admiral was forthwith 
introduced to tho native prince, a Hindoo, called 
by the Portuguese historians Zamorin, by native 
authorities, Samiri; and after a short stay, marked 
by alternations of friendliness and hostility, set sail 
on his return to Portugal, wlioro bo was received 
with the honours which ho had so well earned. 
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The Portuguese returned, and received permis¬ 
sion to carry on the operations of commerce. But 
disputes soon arose, and acts of violence were com¬ 
mitted on both sides. The power and influence of 
the Portuguese, ho wov or, continued to ex ton (1, and 
tho assistance afforded by them to the neighbouring 
King of Cochin, in his quarrel with tho Zamorin, 
was rewarded by permission to erect a fort for their 
protection within the territories of tho former prince. 
Thus was laid tho foundation of tho Portuguese 
dominion in tho East. An attempt to obtain pos¬ 
session of Calicut failod. Against Goa tho invaders 
wore more successful. That city was taken by 
storm; and although subsequently retaken by a 
native force, was again captured by tho Portuguese, 
and bocamo tho seat of their government, tho capi¬ 
tal of their Indian dominions, and tho see of an 
archbishop, the primato of tho Indies. 

Tho Portuguese woro not slow in improving tho 
advantages which tlioy had gained. They clnimed 
tho dominion of the Indian sons, extended their 
commorco into every part of the East, established 
numerous factories and forts for its management hnd 
protection, and waged destructive wars, sometimes 
in maintaining what they had acquired, sometimes 
in endeavouring to add to their power. 

At Hooghly they appear to have established them¬ 
selves with their usual views, and they probably ex¬ 
hibited thoir accustomed insolence and violence. 
Shall Jehan entertained no affection for them, hav¬ 
ing, when ongaged in rebellion against his father, 
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chap. i. boon personally offended by the commander of tho 
Portuguese force at Hooghly. Sliah Julian, whoso 
affairs at that period were far from promising, soli¬ 
cited the aid of the Portuguese troops and artillery, 
offoring in return large promises of favour, to lie 
fulfilled when he should attain the throne of Ilin- 
dostan. Tho commander refused, and his refusal was 
perfectly compatible with the rules of prudence; 
but ho violated those rules by indulging in remarks 
which could answer no purpose lmt that of irritating 
one who might at a future day liavo the opportunity of 
revenge. The Portuguese in India had not displayed 
any rigid attention to the rules of honour and good 
faith, nor any very decided veneration for tho rights 
of legitimate sovereignty; but on this occasion thu 
melancholy situation of a monarch, assailed by his 
rebellious child, apj>car8 to have rousod tho virtuouH 
feelings of tho Portuguese commander beyond tho 
power of control, and ho exclaimed that ho should 
bo ashamed of service undor a rebel who had wan¬ 
tonly taken up arms against his father and sovereign. 
Tho taunt was treasured up, and tho complaint of 
the governor of Ilooghly alfordcd an opportunity of 
showing that it was not forgotten. Tho emperor's 
orders on tho occasion were not more briof than 
decisive.—“ Expel these idolaters from my domi¬ 
nions,” was the imperial mandate. The Subahdar, to 
whom it was addressed, lost no time in acting upon 
it. He proceeded to attack tho Portuguese factory, 
and a practicable breach being effected, tin; place wjis 
carried by assault. The Portuguese defended them- 
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selves with courago, and after the enemy were in tho 
town, continued to fight under cover of the houses; 
hut being no match for their assailants in point of 
numbers, they were compelled, after an unsuccessful 
attempt to make terms, to lay down their arniH, and 
trust to tho clemency of tho victor. Their fate was 
belter than might have been anticipated, for tho 
conqueror spared their lives, and contented himself 
^ with wreaking his wrath on their numorous images, 
which were forthwith broken down and destroyed. 
The a (Fair was altogether trivial, and would dosorve 
no notico, but as being the fust instance in which 
tho arms of the Mogul were directed against Euro¬ 
peans in the East. 

in other quarters Shah 3 ebon carried on warlike 
operations upon a larger scale. Professing tho opinion 
that “ it is not enough for a great prince to transmit 
to his posterity tho dominions only which he has 
received from his fathers," he proceeded to manifest 
a practical adherence to it by taking measures for the 
subjugntion of the Dcccan. An immense force was 
collected and divided into several armies, destined 
to execute the ambitious orders of ^tho emperor. 

Those orders wore marked by tho most reckless 
disregard of human suffering ; and in tlieir justifica¬ 
tion the philosophic sovereign was provided with 
another maxim. “War," said lie, “is an evil, and 
compassion contributes only to render that evil 
permanent.” The weakness of compassion was, 
thorofore, not permitted to intrude upon the opera¬ 
tions in tho Dcccan. The country was delivered 
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chap. I. over to fire, and the people to the sword. One hun¬ 
dred and fifteen towns and castles were taken in the 
course of a year, and the kings of Beejapoor and 
Golconda, unable to offer any effective resistance, 
were compelled to propitiate the emperor by the 
a.d. 1C38. moat humiliating submission. They renounced their 
rank as sovereign princes, and received commissions 
from the emperor, constituting them hereditary 
governors of their own dominions. In all their 
public* acts they were to acknowledge the emperor 
and his successors as lords paramount, and to desig¬ 
nate themselves the humble subjects of the Kmpo- 
ror of tho Moguls. Tribute, under such circum¬ 
stances, was not to bo forgotten, and large unnual 
payments wore stipulated for, tho first of them to 
take place on signing the treaty. 

But the Deccan was not to enjoy any long in¬ 
terval of peace. A Persian, named Mir Jumla, 
who had acquired considerable wealth by trading in 
diamonds, bocamo a resident at the court of Kootb, 
sovereign of Golconda, and ultimately obtained tho 
highest command thero. In that capacity he had 
conducted u war of several years' duration in tho 
Carnatic, where he had gathered spoil of immense 
value. Dissatisfied with his sovereigTi Kootb, 
Mir Jumla throw himself upon Aurungzobo, son 
of Shah Jehan, who then commanded for his father 
in the Deccan. Tho desertion of Jumla was fol¬ 
lowed by tho 4 imprisonment of his son, nnd the 
confiscation of so much of his wealth as was within 
reach. Jumla, who had acquired the confidence of 
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Auningzebo, thereupon exerted his influence with chap. i. 
the prince to bring about a war with Kootb. Au- 
rungzebe warmly pressed the same views upon the 
emperor, wlioso consent to commence hostilities was 
readily obtained. The command of the expedition 
was entrusted to Mohammed, Aurungzcbo’s eldest 
son. Kootb being wholly unprepared for wav, be¬ 
came alarmed, and sought to save himself by con¬ 
cessions, hut those which ho was prepared to yield 
fell short of the demands of his invaders. Mohammed 
thereupon entered Hydrabad, and the scene so often 
acted under Mahometan conquerors was repeated. 

-Fire and massacre raged through the city, and the 
activity of the first of these agents disappointed in 
a great degree the appetite of the conquerors for 
plunder. So rapid was tho progress of the flames, 
that nothing was saved except such articles as wero 
indcstructiblo even by fire. Similar horrors followed 
at the old city of Golconda, whither Kootb had 
retreated, and which was enterod by Mohammed 
shortly after. Kootb was now at the morcy of his 
conqueror, and it is said that he was only 6aved from 
death by tho beauty of his daughter, whom, amidst 
these scenes of blood and slaughter, Mohammed a.d.igsg. 
married. 

Tho termination of tho war afforded the Deccan 
hut a brief period of repose. In the following year 
tho dependent king of Beejapoor died. The vacant A.U.1G57. 
throne was filled without reference to the emperor, 
and the omission of this ceremony was deemed a fit 
occasion for again consigning the Dcccan to the 
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chap. I. liorrors of war. The command of tlio invading 
force was given nominally to J umla, wlio had esta¬ 
blished himself in high favour, but was actually 
possessed by Aurungzebe. Victor)' again attended 
the armies of tho em]»eror. Tho principal fortresses 
wore, in rapid succession, reduced, and the ollend- 
iug king constrained to sue for peace, at the ox- 
pcuBO of any sacrifice that the caprice of Iuh con¬ 
querors might demand. 

The court and empire of Shah .felmn wero now 
about to be agitated by extraordinary events. The 
atrocious core which Shall Jelinn lmd taken to pre¬ 
serve tho tlirono lo his own family, did not secure 
him in tho tranquil occupation of it. Ho had four 
sous, named Darn, Shoojo, Aurungzebe, and Mornd. 
Nono of them wero destitute' of talent, but the third, 
while he equalled his brothers in natural ability, sur¬ 
passed them in habitual attention lo the promotion 
of his own aggrandizement, and in that “ left-handed 
wisdom” which has so often elevated its possessors 
at tho oxponse of moro deserving and less unscru¬ 
pulous persons. Aurungzobo was a man of bound¬ 
less ambition, and in tho gratification of his master- 
passion evinced an entire freedom from overy kind 
of restraint. Tho emperor l>cing afflicted with 
sorious illness, the exercise of tlio government de¬ 
volved upon Dara. An edict, directing that the 
seal of Dara should be considered as valid as that 
of the emperor, had been issued some time beforo 
the latter became incapacitated for rule, but until 
that period Dara made no use of this extraordinary 
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power. The illness of the emperor, however, nccc- chap. i. 
loratcd a crisis which had long been in preparation. 

Dura issued an order, forbidding, under pain of 
death, all intercourse with his brothers on the ex¬ 
isting state of aflaire. Their agents at court wero 
imprisoned, their pnpere seized, and tho property in 
their hands attached. Ilia brothers, on their parts, 
wero not idle. Sluwqn, tho second, was administer¬ 
ing tho government of iicngnl. Aurungzobo was in 
tho Deccan; Morud, in Guzerat. Each on receiving 
• intelligence of his father’s illness assigned to himself 
tho crowu. Shooja was tho firet to advanco towards 
tho capital. Tho emperor, however, recovered, and 
Dam, with a propriety of feeling not common in 
tho East, returned tho government into his hands. 

Sliooja’s plans were not disconcerted by the change. 

A Hooting to disbelieve the report of the emperor’s 
recovery, ho advanced, hut it was to his own dis¬ 
comfiture. Ho was met by a force commanded by 
Soliman, tho son of Dam, and entirely defeated. 

Aurungzebo was less prccipitato. He paused to 
make his blow moro suro. He levied forces, but 
not, be professed, to promote any ambitious designs 
of his own. With characteristic craftiness, he as¬ 
sured his brother Morad, that his own views were 
directed to heaven, and not to a throne; but Darn, 
ho declared, \vn9 uufit for sovereignty, while Shooja 
was a heretic, and consequently unworthy of tho 
crown. Undor these circumstances, he was anxious 
to assist Morad in ascending the throne, after which 
he should retire to spend the remainder of his life 
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chat*, i. in tbo exercise of devotion. Morad was entirely 
dcceivod by thoso professions, mid a junction of 
tlioir forces was determined upon. While Aurung- 
zebo was waiting for tho arrival of Morad, he learnt 
that an immense forco, under a distinguished Raj¬ 
poot commander, had advanced to oppose him. Had 
Aurungzobo boon then attacked, his defeat would 
have been almost certain ; but ho was saved by tho 
absurd vanity of tho Rajpoot general, who waited 
for tho junction of tho brothers, that ho might in 
one day triumph over two imperial princes. That 
triumph was denied him, for after a long and mur¬ 
derous conflict, ho quitted tho field a vanquished 
mani though exhibiting to tho last abundant mid 
extravagant proofs of bis own contempt of danger. 

Tho result of tho battlo excited great alarm in 
tho court of Shah Julian. Sliooja, over since his de¬ 
feat, had boon besieged by Soliman, the son of Darn, 
in a fortress to which ho iiad retreated ; but ns tho 
combination of Aurungzcbo and Morad seemed 
likely to afford sufficient occupation to tbo emperor 
and bis forces, it was deemod oxpediont to bring tho 
war with Sliooja to as speedy a termination as pos¬ 
sible. lie was accordingly reinstated in tho govern¬ 
ment of Bengal, on giving a solemn promise to 
abstain from converting his power into the means of 
attacking bis soveroign. The army under Soliman 
being thus set at liberty, marched to effect a junc¬ 
tion with another commanded by Darn, which was 
advancing against the rebel brothers, Aurungzobo 
and Morad. Darn had fortified himself ubout 
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twenty miles from Agra, in a position from which it 
was difficult, if not impossible, to dislodge him ; but 
a traitor within tho enmp suggested to Aurungzobe 
a circuitous movement towards Agra, which was 
adopted, tho tents, baggage, and artillery of his 
army being left to deceive their opponents. It was 
not till tho rebels were in full inarch to Agra, that 
Dura became aware of tho artifico which had boon 
» practised. He succeeded, however, in intercepting 
their progress; but a trial of strength was now in¬ 
evitable, although it was important to Dura to 
postpono a battle till the arrival of his son Soliman, 
who was advancing to join him with the flower of 
the imperial army. The conflict which took place 
was obstinate, and the result for a long time doubt¬ 
ful. Ultimately the victory was decided by one of 
tboso accidents which liavo so often determined tho 
fate of armies and of nations. Dara, from somo 
cause, dismounted from an elephant which had 
borno him throughout the day ; and his remaining 
troo))8 seeing tho elephant rotroating with tho impe¬ 
rial standard, and missing tho princo from tho situa¬ 
tion which ho had previously occupied, conoludod 
that lie was slain. Dara mounted a horse, but it 
was only to discover that ho was deserted by his 
followers, who, becoming panic struck by tho sup¬ 
posed loss of their general, had precipitately fled. 
Thus Aurungzobe became master of a field upon 
which, just before, he had found himself scarcely 
able to maintain the contest. Tho army of Aurung¬ 
zobe bad once been saved from imminent dcstruc- 
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chap. i. tion by the infatuation of the Rajpoot general, in 
allowing his junction with the army of Mo rad. Tho 
combined forces of tho rebel brothers were now, to 
all appearance, presorved from a similar fate* by tho 
inability of Soliman to oflbot a timely junction with 
bis fatlior Para. 

Tho next object of Aurungzobo was to obtain 
possession of tho person of lifs father. A long series 
of stratagem and oountor-Htmtngoin was played be¬ 
tween tho emperor and his son, who sought Ills 
throno. Tho latter, being the greater artist, ulti¬ 
mately triumphed. Aurungzehe then saluted Morad 
emperor, and gravoly solicited permission to make / 
a pilgrimago to Mecca. Morad, who at last begun 
to discern tho real viows of his hypocritical brother, 
wna not disinclined to bo relieved from his presence; 
and after somo feigned roluclaneo, gave the required 
consent. 

Aurungzobo pretended to mako preparations for 
his journey; it was never commenced ; and each of 
tho brothers, lately confederates in crime, and still 
ostensibly warm friends, turned all bin thoughts to 
tho discovery of means for destroying tho other. 

Tho superior genius of Aunmgzebo for intrigue 
again insured his success. Morad was seizod and 
placed under restraint. Tho time had now arrived 
when Aurungzobc thought it safe and expedient to 
appropriate that prize which ho had so Jong coveted. 

A body of those convenient friends who are never 
wanting to the favourites of fortune—who watch tho 
slightest intimation of a desire, and stand obsequi- 
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oualy ready to anticipate the wishes of those on chap, l 
whoso favour they live—besought Aurungzebe to 
crow his possession of imperial power by the as¬ 
sumption of the imperial title. He seemed grieved 
aud almost offended by the proposal, but not to dis¬ 
appoint the wishes of those who loved him, ho finally 
accepted the honour thus thrust upon him, though 
with as much apparent reluctance as Itichord the 
► Third of Iinglaud showed towards the solicitations of 
the citizens of London. Ilis ascent to the throne 
was not marked by any pompons ceremonial, for 
Aurungzobo afToctod to dospiso magnifiecnco, and his 
contoinpt for diRjilay was, at this time, strengthened 
by the knowledge that his finances were not in a 
condition to hear any extraordinary chargo. 

Shull Johan and Mornd, his youngest son, Woro 
now prisoners of Aiining/obc. Dura, tho rightful 
lioir to the throne, was flying ingloriously to tho 
boundaries of tho empire before tho arms of Aurung¬ 
zobo. Soliman, tho son of Dara, having boon aban¬ 
doned by the greater part of his once fine army, found 
a precarious refuge with tho chiof of a small state 
near tho sourco of the Ganges. Shoojo, tho socond 
son of Shall Johan, alono remained in a condition to 
offer any effective resistance to tho actual possessor 
of the throne of Delhi. The rich and populous 
* districts of Bengal afforded ample moans for recruit¬ 
ing the loss which Shooja had sustained in his conflict 
with Soliman. To gain time for the purpose, he had 
recourse to dissimulation, that never-failing ingre¬ 
dient of Oriental policy. lie congratulated Aurung- 
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chap. i. zolw on his attaining the throne, and solicited a com¬ 
mission continuing liim in the government of Ben¬ 
gal. Aurungzobc, though ho did not grant what 
was naked, met tho overtures of Sliooja with great 
courtesy, and both princes were profuse in profes¬ 
sions by which neither was deceived. At length 
Shooja took the field ut the head of a numerous army, 
and marched on tho capital. Having passed Alla¬ 
habad, lie took up a strong position about thirty 
miles distant from that city, where he awaited tho 
approach of Aurungzehe. That wary general was 
in no haste, for ho did not desire to bring tho enemy 
to action till tho arrival of his son Mohammed, who 
was advancing from tho north with reinforcements; 
but, on receiving this accession of strength, ho 
moved forward with celerity, and tho fate of tho 
cm]lire was placed on tho issue of a battle. On tho 
first day of tho conllicl, tho evening closed without 
any decisive advantage on either side. On tho fol¬ 
lowing day victory seemed about to crown tho arms 
of Aururigzcbo, when an unexpected net of trea¬ 
chery threw his army into confusion. 

JcHwunt Singh, the Rajpoot chief whoso insano 
vanity lmd formerly led to his defeat by the combined 
forces of Aurungzehc and Mornd, had made his peoco 
with the former prince, and on this occasion his troops 
wore arrayed in the cause of the now emperor. lie 
received orders to advance, and lie made a show 
of obeying them; but ut a critical moment of tho 
battle, when victory seemed within the grasp of Au- 
rungzohe, and when retreat was ruin, the Rajpoot 
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commander retired with all his force. To aggravate 
the effect of his secession, he fell suddenly on the rear 
of his allies, seizing the baggage and putting to the 
sword the women, with whom the movements of an 
eastern army are encumbered. Panic, so easily pro¬ 
pagated through an Oriental army, began to take 
place, and, but for tho firmness of Aurungzobe, 
would soon have decided the question of victory or 
defeat. Ho remained seated on an elephant appa¬ 
rently regardless or unconscious of the danger which 
menaced him. A personal conflict between the 
brother competitors for the empire was averted by 
an officer of Aurungzebe, who rushed before that 
prince, disabling the elephant on which Sliooja was 
mounted, so as to render him unmanageable. Tho 
place of Sliooja was immediately taken by one of his 
chiefs, who advanced against Aurungzebe on an 
elephant, and by the violence of tlic shock threw 
that of the emperor on his knees, a position from 
which the animal was with difficulty recovered. For 
a moment the firmness of the usurper seemed to 
desert him. He had one foot placed ready to alight, 
when he was recalled to a sense of his situation by 
the emphatic exclamation of an officer—“ Stop— 
you descend from tho throne.” Aurungzebe regained 
his place, and the fight continued. His elephant 
showing a disposition to turn, Aurungzebe ordered 
his feet to be locked, and in this position the em¬ 
peror sustained the thickest of the fight. Sliooja com¬ 
mitted the error which had been fatal to Dara, and 
from which Aurungzebe was only preserved by the 
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chap. i. stem warning of n follower. When his eloplmnt could 
not be moved forward he descended, and mounted 
a horse which was brought on the emergency. Tho 
appearance of the elephant with the empty castle, 
gavo rise to a report that Shooja Imd fallen, ami flight 
became universal. Aurmigzebo was unable to pur¬ 
sue bin victory, but he remained master of the field. 
In tho night, however, his ally, the Itajpoot chief, 
returned and plundered the camp. This act of ag¬ 
gression was chastised in I he morning; but t bough 
in the scrambling conflict which ensued fortune 
wont against the Rajah, lie was able (<• carry away 
his booty. lie bad the further consolation of a 
temporary enjoymeut of the distinction of a con¬ 
queror, for lie. presented himself before the walls of 
Agra, and boasted that ho had defeated the emperor. 
The delusion was dissipated by the appearance of 
Aurungzebe, who entered Agra amid many mani¬ 
festations of humility and self-denial. His father 
was within its walls, and on his account, his filial 
piety Bilenccd tho guns which would otherwise lmvo 
celebrated his entrance. “ Tt was not fit,” he said, 
“ to triumph in tho cars of a father over tho defeat 
of his son.” 

Shooja fled in tho direction of Mongol, pursued by 
Mohammed, at tho head of a considerable force, 
against which the former was unable to bear up. 
Shooja, therefore, continued to retreat, till an extraor¬ 
dinary incident for a time changed (lie aspect of 
affairs, and afforded him hope of better fortune. 
Before the war Mohammed hud been enamoured 
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of ono of tlio daughters of Shooja. An overture of chap. i. 
marriage liad been made and accepted, but the 
breach between the imperial brothers had prevented 
its being carried into effect. Mohammed's passion 
seemed to have passed away; but while engaged in 
pursuing the retreating army of Shoojn, he received 
a letter from the object of bis attachment, lament¬ 
ing the unhappy dissensions between her father and 
the limit wlio had been destined for her husband. 

This letter had the effect of reviving the affection 
of Mohammed in all its former strength. The pas¬ 
sions of an Asiatic and a Mahometan aro rarely 
under very strict control, especially at the age of 
Mohammed, and the love, which had been thus re¬ 
kindled, blazed forth in a manner worthy of the 
“ children of the sun.” Tho prince at once aban¬ 
doned tho cause of his father, and passed over to 
Shooja. Ho bad calculated on being followed by a 
largo part of his army, but in this ho was disap¬ 
pointed. IIg obtained the hand of her for whom 
lie had sacrificed his position aa tho heir of Aurung- 
zebe, and tire nuptial celebrations wero joyous and 
magnificent; but calamity was approaching with 
rapid stops, and the ruin of Mohammed followed 
bard on the indulgence of his passion. The de¬ 
testable policy of Aurungzcbe discovered the means 
of alienating the affections of Shooja from his 
son-in-law, and they were employed with bis usual 
precision and success. A letter was addressed by 
Aurangzebo to Mohammed, apparently in answer 
to one from the prince to the emperor. The 
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cjiai\ i. letter adverted in tonne of mild reproof to the* 
conduct of Mohammed; hin alleged professions of 
repentance were noticed in language of pardon and 
approbation, and the execution of certain designs, 
which were only darkly alluded to. was laid down ns 
an indispensable condition of complete forgiveness. 
The letter was placed by Klmojn ill the hands of 
Mohammed, who disavowed having entered into any 
correspondence with his father; but Sliooja could 
not prevail upon himself to yield belief to his pro¬ 
testations, and he dismissed the prince from his 
court. No one acquainted with Oriental duplicity 
will feel much surprise at the distrust of Klmojn. 
who, on this occasion, sceniH to have acted with 
great moderation and generosity. Mohammed was 
in his power, and lie believed him faithless. The 
infliction of perpetual imprisonment, or of summary 
death, would liavo been in perfect accordance with 
the received practice of the Mast; hut Sliooja not 
onlymiflbred Mohammed to depart, and to take with 
him his wife, hut also a vast amount of treasure, 
with which the munificence of tho monarch had 
endowed his daughter. The banished pair pro¬ 
ceeded to the cam]), in which, a short time before, 
Mohammed had held the chief command, but where 
now, though ho was received with the honours due 
to his rank, the troops by whom he was surrounded 
were rather his keepers than his guards. Ho was 
placed in confinement at Clwalior, and whether he 
was ovor permitted to emerge from his prison-house 
appears doubtful. But it is certain that he never 
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again attained any portion of power, and that he 
died in obscurity and neglect. 

Sliooja, who sinco the fatal conflict with tlio army 
of Aurungzobo had been constantly retreating, was 
at Inst compelled to quit his own dominions and 
sock safety in Amman; but oven there he was 
still pursued by the machinations of bis implacable 
brother. Sliooja had carried with him considerable 
treasure, and this added to his danger, by exciting 
the cupidity of tho Rajah with whom ho had sought 
refuge. A pretext for violence was readily found, 
and under the combined influence of avarice and 
fear, Sliooja and his two sons were murdered. Ilis 
wife destroyed herself, and two of his daughters 
followed her example. A third was forced into a 
marriage with the Rajah, but survived the closing 
calamities of her house but a short time. 

Dam, after his defeat, wandered for a time in 
various directions, apparently without any fixed pur¬ 
pose. In Guzcrat ho, after a time, obtained assist¬ 
ance, which enabled him again to place himself at 
tho head of an army; and having opened a corre¬ 
spondence with Jcswunt Singh, tho Hindoo Rajah, 
who, notwithstanding his recent treachery, appears 
to have obtained the emperor’s pardon, and to liavo 
been left in possession of bis power, that person 
intimated his intention of deserting Aurungzobo in 
the hour of danger, and urged Dam to hasten and 
support his defection. Dam’s evil fortune or want 
of judgment on this, as on so many other occasions, 
prevailed, lie waited to augment his femes, and 
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chap . i. Aurungzebo, having overcome Slinojn, was loft at 
Icisuro to direct bin armies against hin elder brother. 

Darn had fortified himself in a strong position 
near Ajmore. To dislodge him was a difficult, 
if not an impracticable task, tuul Aurungaebe, as 
usual, thought treachery a heller weapon tlmn 
tliOKO upon which moro high-minded warriors de¬ 
pend. Two chiefs, who had previously been ad- 
herenls of I )iuiu now held commands in the army of 
Aurmigzehe. At (lie suggestion of (hat prince, they 
addressed a letter to [him, ofieriug to renew their 
former allegiance to him, and promising to inarch 
over to his camp at sunrise, ihe next morning. 
Dora was warned not to trust to this overture, hut 
the warning was vain. lie ordered that admission 
should ho given to the expected deserters, and at 
the appointed time they commenced the anticipated 
movement. To countenance the delusion the urtii - 
lory of Aurungzobc opened afire upon them, hut with 
powder only. On reaching the entrance to the camp 
the musk was thrown olf*—somewhat earlier perhaps 
than was intendod, in consequence of the suspicions 
of one of Dam’s officers, who required the strangers 
to stop till ho should he satisfied of their real de¬ 
signs. The unwelcome challenge was answerod by 
an arrow which pierced tho heart of the cautious 
officer, and a contest hand to hand then commenced. 
Tho assailants gained tho summit of a mountain at 
tho hack of Dam's camp, and from this elevation 
east down stones and fragments of rock upon their 
enemies beneath, while Aurung/.ebe. with his whole 
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lirto, advanced in the front. Confusion raged 
throughout the camp, and panic, that mighty con¬ 
queror of armed hosts, did its work. Dam’s loss is 
said to have amounted to four thousand, whilo that of 
Aurungzobo did not exceed two hundred. 

Dam wan once mow a wanderer without a rest¬ 
ing place, mid for a time was subjected to almost iu- 
eoiiceivuhle distress. He meditated escaping into 
Persia, lml tho severe illness of his wife, which ren¬ 
dered her removal impossible*, and his reliance upon 
the friendship of a chief whom lie had twice saved 
from death when judicially condemned, delayed his 
purpose. Tho sultana died, and Darn proposed to 
carry into execution his couteinplalocl flight into 
Persia. After proceeding a short distance, ho per¬ 
ceived tho obliged and grateful chief, with whom ho 
had lately sojourned,* following him at tho head of 
a largo body of horse. Dam at first supposed that 
this was an escort of honour; but ho was soon un¬ 
deceived by finding himself surrounded, disarmed, 
ami hound. Tfo was thus carried to Delhi, and 
after being paraded ignominiously through tho city, 
was thrown into prison. There, after a brief in¬ 
terval, he was murdered. It is not undeserving 
of mention that tho treacherous chief, who had de¬ 
livered his benefactor to captivity and death, did 
not lose his just reward. Having narrowly escaped 
death from tho indignation of the people at tho 
gates of Delhi, when returning from his atrocious 
errand, ho was less fortunnto on approaching his 

* Or, according to some accounts, his brother. 
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chap. i. own government, being slain by the country people, 
a.d.iogo. when only a short distance from its boundaries. 

Tho occurrence of these events was anterior to 
tho death of Slioojn, which has been already no¬ 
ticed. Soliman, tho son of Dam. had for a time 
fouud an asylum with the Knjnh of Seriunghur. 
But tho Jtajali had his price, nnd Auningzrbo was 
willing to pay it. Soliman, aware of the negotia¬ 
tion, endeavoured to escape the fate preparod for 
him by flight to the northward; but losing his way 
in tho mountainous country, ho fell into the hands 
of hie betrayer, by whom lie was forthwith trans¬ 
ferred to the tonder cave of Aurungzebe. 

The courso of events relieved Aurungzebe from 
another sourco of disquiet. After an imprisonment 
a.d. icoo. of more than seven years, his father died, thus leav¬ 
ing the usurper without a competitor. From the ago 
which Shall Jchan had attained, his death could not 
be regarded as a remarkable event; but the diame¬ 
ter of his son was such as to countenance suspicion 
that nature had not been left entirely to perform 
her own work. 

Aunmgsiebo was now the undisputed master of a 
vast empire; hut a new power was rising in tho 
Deccan, which was destined to occupy a prominent 
place in the history of India. The Mahmttns con¬ 
sisted of several tribes of mountaineers, whose origin 
nnd early history partake of that obscurity which 
hangs over Hindoo antiquity. At this period they 
wore brought into notice by the appearance among 
them of ono of those remarkable men, whose ainbi- 
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tion and success astonish and afflict the world. The 
name of this Mahralta leader was Sevajce. His 
father, named Slialijce, had been a successful adven¬ 
turer, who, though of lmmblo origin, had played an 
important part in the intrigues and ware of tho 
Deccan.* Sovnjeo was born amid the storms of 
war, and during his childhood was frequently in 
danger of falling into the hands of enemies. Under 
these circumstances, his education comprehended 
little more than instruction in horsemanship, and in 
the use of tho various weapons employed in tho 
Deccan, in which accomplishments ho acquired con¬ 
siderable skill and activity ; but ho imbibed at the 
same time a deep attachment to his native super¬ 
stitions, and a determined hatred of tho Mahome¬ 
tans. His chosen associates wero persons of wild 
and lawless habits, mid scandal attributed to him 
participation in the profits of gang robbers. But his 
ambition soon aimed at higher objects. The unset¬ 
tled state of tho country favoured his views, and 
his operations were so cautiously conducted as to 
attract little notice, till he had possessed himself of 
a considerable territory, and presented an appear¬ 
ance sufficiently formidable to control the jealousy 
of bis neighbours. When Aurungzcbo entered tho 
Deccan, he opened a correspondence with Sova- 
jeo, but both wore such perfect masters of every 
description of political intrigue, that neither suc¬ 
ceeded in gaining any advantage. Scvajce continued 

* Tho facta relating to the Mahmttos aic given on the autho¬ 
rity of Duff’s History of the Mahrattab. 
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chap. I. to j)iir8iio his own objects by his own means until 
T the government of Bcejapoor deemed it necessary 
to inako an activo ofTort to subdue him. An expe¬ 
dition was despatched for the purpose, but Novnjoo 
disposod of its commander in a manner perfectly 
characteristic. lie affected alarm, and proposed 
submission. A Brahmin, in (be service of bis Ma¬ 
hometan enemy, was accordingly dcspatcheil to con¬ 
fer with him. To this person Soviijoo enlarged on 
his own devotion to the Hindoo failh, on tin* exer- 
Lions lie hud liiudu in its cause, and those whieli he 
still meditated; tho effect of these topieN on the 
Brahmin boiug aided by large presents, and Mill 
larger promises. By tho united influence of these 
motives, tho pious Brahmin was so overcome as to 
bo induced to suggest a plan for getting rid of his 
employer. This was eagerly embraced by Sevajeo, 
and tile conference broke up. The desired object 
was to be effected by prevailing upon Afzool Khun, 
the Mahometan general, to afford Seva joe an inter¬ 
view, ouch to be attended by only a single follower; 
and the worthy Brahmin found little difficulty III 
betraying bis master into the snare. At the appointed 
time Sovftjco prepared himself for the Indy work 
which he was about to execute by the ceremonies of 
religion and the solace of maternal approbation, ilo 
performed his ablutions with peculiar cure, and lay¬ 
ing his head at his mother’s foot, besought her bles¬ 
sing. Thus morally armed for the conflict, he did 
not, however, neglect to provide himself with the 
more substantial requisites of success and safety. 
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To appearance his covering was only a turban and a chap. i. 
cotton gown, but beneath lie wore a steel-chain cap 
and steel armour. Within his right sleeve ho placed 
a crooked dagger, called in the language of the 
country, a scorpion; and on the fingers of his left 
hand a treacherous weapon called a tiger's claw, 
which consists of three crooked blades of small di¬ 
mensions, the whole being easily concealed in a half- 
closed hand. Thus accoutred, he slowly advanced 
to tho place of meeting. The Khan had arrived 
before him, and Sovajeo, as ho approached, frequently 
stopped, as though under the influence of alarm. 

To assure him, the armed attendant of the Maho¬ 
metan general was, by the contrivance of tho friendly 
Brahmin, removed to a few paces distant from his 
master, and the latter approaching Seva joe, the con¬ 
ference commenced by tho ordinary ceremonial of , 
an embrace. Tho Mahratta prepared to mako tho 
most of his opportunity, and struck tho tiger’s claw 
into the body of tho Khan, following the blow by 
another from his dagger. The IChon drew his sword 
and made a cut at his assassin, but it foil harmless 
upon tho concealed armour. Scvajco’s follower 
rushed to his support, and a preconcerted signal 
being given, a body of troops attacked those of bis 
adversary, who had been stationed at a little dis¬ 
tance, and who, being unprepared for such an attack, 
found themselves exposed to an enemy before they 
could stand to their arms. The victory enriched 
Scvajee witli a vast amount of plunder, but this was 
little compared with the accession of reputation 
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chap, h which ho owed to it; tho pcqjotration of successful 
treachery boing, in Mahratta estimation, the highest 
exercise of human genius. 

Sevjyoe was not always equally fortunate, and a 
succession of disasters at length compelled him to 
Londor his submission to Aurung/.obo. It was gra¬ 
ciously received, and Sovi\jeo was invited to Delhi; 
tho invitation being accompanied by a promise, by 
no meauH unnecessary, of permission to return to 
the Deccan. Upon the faith of this he proceeded 
to Delhi, hut Ida reception was unsatisfactory, mid 
having expressed some indignation, it was intimated 
that tho emperor for the future declined seeing him 
at court, lie was subsequently placed under some 
degreo of restraint, but he succeeded in outwitting 
in's keepers and Directing his escape. 

Sevajee now applied himself with his usual energy 
to the task of more effectually establishing his 
power and influence. Dy a series of intrigues 1m 
procured from Aurungzebc a recognition of Iiis title 
of Kajah, and various favours for Ids son; and ho 
availed himself of the opportunity afforded by a 
period of comparative leisure to revise ami complete 
the internal arrangements of Ids government. His 
inactivity seemed to favour the belief that ho waa 
satisfied with what lie possessed, and would now 
settle down into a quiet dependent of tho Mogul 
Emperor. Those, howovor, who entertained this 
belief were deceived, llis warlike habits were soon 
resumed; several important places were taken, and 
Surat, which he had plundered some years before, 
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was again subjected to the same oporation. On this, chap. i. 
as on the former occasion, the inmates of the Eng¬ 
lish factory defended themselves with n spirit worthy 
of their national character. Tho Dutch were not 
attacked, their factory being beyond tho scene of 
action. Tho Fionch pin chased nn ignominious im- 
mmiily, by giving tho Mnhrnttns a passage through 
thoir factory to attack a Tartar priuco returning from 
Mecca with a vafit treusuro of gold and silver, and 
other valuablo articles. In addition to his land 
forco, Sovi\joo fitted out a powerful fleet, calculated 
cithor to co-oporatc with bis troops by land, or to 
add to his wealth by successful piracy; and being 
thus prepared to support bis intention, ho resolved 
to content himself no longer with exercising the 
functions of sovereignty, but determined to assume 
tho stylo of an independent prince, and to establish 
an ora from tho dato of his ascondmg tho thiono. 

Ho was enthroned with all tho rovorcnco which 
superstition could loud to tho ceremony, and assumed 
titles not inferior in swollen grandeur to tlioso borne 
by other Eastern potentates. The addition of dig¬ 
nity which lie thcroby gainod mado no change in bis 
lmbits. Ho continued Ilia predatory system of war¬ 
fare, from which tho kingdoms of Beejapoor and 
Golconda were tho cliiof sufferers. His death took 
place in the fifty-third year of his age. At the time of a n. ioso. 
its occurrence ho possessed a tolerably compact ter¬ 
ritory of considerable extent, besides many detached 
places, and his personal wealth was immense. Ho was 
RuCcccdcd by his son Smnblinjcc, after an unsuccess- 
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cn\p. i. ful attempt to place on the throne another son 
named Raja Ram. 

It will now ho proper to return to Aiinmgzebe. 
Aided by the Portuguese, who were easily bribed bv 
the promise of commercial advantages, the emperor s 
deputy in Penpal waged war with the Rajah of 
Arracan, and added Chittagong (o the imperial 
dominions. On the other side, the empire was 
placed in some danger from n misunderstanding with 
the court of Portia; hut this was adjusted liy the 
mediation of Jehnnara, sister of the emperor, a 
woman of extraordinary talent and address. A 
revolt of the Pftfcnns took place, a private soldier 
who happened to hear a strong resemblance to 
fthooja, the deceased brother of the emperor, being 
placed at its head, and imperial honours paid him. 
I’ll is was suppressed, anil after the lapse of some 
time, oonfidenco having been restored between the* 
Patan chiefs and the emperors representative at 
Peshawar, that officer invited the supporters of the 
pretender to a festival, where, having intoxicated 
them with drugged wine, ho caused them all to lie 
murdered, a sufficient force having been procured to 
mnstor their retinues. Aunmgzcbe on this occasion 
acted with characteristic hypocrisy, in which nnturo 
and long practice had mado him a complete adept. 
He. publicly reprobated tho atrocity of the act, hut 
privately assured the wretch by whom it had been 
perpetrated of his favour * 

With tho Rajpoot states, tho hypocrisy of Aunmg- 

* Orme'ft Historii-nl Fmj'rncnt*. pope US. 
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zobo found another mode of exercise. Conversion ciiap. i. 
to tlio Maliouictan faith avos proposed to their accep- 
tanco, and tho alternative “was submission to an 
oppressive capitation tux. To prepare tho way for 
tho designs of Aurungy.elK*, two Itujpoot jiriucoH aro 
Haiti to have been taken oiV by poison,* and a 
treacherous attempt to subjocl the children of one 
of them to the initiatory rifeo of Mahometanism wan 
defeated only by tho desperate valour of their 
guunls.f In tho war which ensued Aurungzcbo 
gained little oithor of honour or advantage, and his 
fourth son Akbar, while ongnged in it, was tempted 
by tho ofTor of the aid of tho Rajpoots to raise the 
standard of rebellion against bis father. Auning- 
*obo took tho same course by which he lmd ruined 
liiH son Mohammed with Shooju. lie addressed a 
letter to Akbar, applauding a protended schorao by 
which that prince was to full upon tho Rajpoots 
when attacked by tho omporor. This, ns was de¬ 
signed, fell into tho hands of the Rajpoot comman¬ 
der, and Akbar was consequently bcliovod to liavo 
betrayed his allies-t Having thus bocome an objeot 
of onmity with both parties in tho Avar, his only 
clianco of safety avos in flight, and he sought refuge 
Avith Sumblmjec, by whom ho avos received Avith 
extraordinary distinction. 

Aurnngzobc iioav turned his attention towards tho a.d. ics4. 
Deccan, and prepared to prosecute his vioAVs there 

* Todd’s Annals of Kajast’han, vol. i. page 379. 

+ Aurungzobo's Operations in the Deccan, by Scott, page 53. 

1 Todd's Annals, vol. i. page 386. 
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chap. I. with vigour. lie proceeded thither in pereou, with 
an immense force. His eldest son, Shall Allum, 
was ordered with an army to the Coucan, to reduce 
the Mahratta fortresses on the sea coast; hut the 
ravages of pestilcnco so thinned his ranks, that lie 
was compelled to return without efloeling any thing, 
and with only the wreck of his army.* In other 
quarters tlio emperors anna wore moro successful. 
Boojapoor, tlio cajiitnl of the kingdom of the same 
A.D. 1 G 80 . name, fell to him. The fate of (irdcouda was more 
protmclod. The king, after sacrilicing every article 
of value, even to the ornaments of tin* women of his 
harem, in the vain liopo of propitiating his invader, 
retired to the citadel of his capital, and there sus¬ 
tained a seven months’ siege. Aumngzebo ulti¬ 
mately triumphed by tho use of those means of con¬ 
quest which were so consonant to the constitution of 
his mind. A powerful chief ami favourite of tho 
king of Golconda, who lmd been most active in the 
defence of tlio place, was gained over by bribes and 
promises to admit, in the night, a body of Mogul 
troops, f Golconda thus changed its master, and its 
former sovereign ended his days ill prison at Dow- 
l&tabud. 

Another triumph awaited Aurungzebo. Tho Mah¬ 
ratta power had declined in the hands of Sumbluyoe, 
who was abandoned to sensual indulgence. A plan 
to obtain possession of the person of this prince was 
laid and executed with success. Life was ollered 
him, on condition of his embracing tlio Mahometan 
* Scott’s History, ]>!>• 59, 62, G3. | Ibid, pngc 74. 
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creed, but he replied by abuse of the Prophet; and chap. i. 
after being subjected to dreadful tortures, he was 
publicly beheaded in the camp bazaar. Raigurh, ad. X6S9. 
the soat of the Mnhrattn government, subsequently 
foil, and, ns usual, its fall was aided by corruption. 

But tho Mnhrattn, though cripplod, was not de¬ 
stroyed. The brothor of Sumblmjoo was placed on 
tho throne, and all tho forms of government main¬ 
tained. Sattara bocamo tho residence of tho R^jnh, 
and tho principal soat of tho Mnhratta power. In 
a few years a greater forco was in the hold than 
Sevajoo had ovor commanded, and tribute was loviod 
according to npprovod precedent. Tho emperor, 
howovor, nppearoil unexpectedly before Sattara, 
which being inadequately provisioned for a siogo, 
foil into his hands, though not without occasioning 
him severe loss. From some error in tho construc¬ 
tion of a mine, it exploded iu a direction not con¬ 
templated, and it is said that two thousand of tho 
besiegers were dostroyod by tho accidont. A mouth 
boforo this ovont, tho Mnhratta sovoroign lmd died 
from tho consequonccs of over-oxertion. He wns 
succeeded by his eldest son, a boy only ten years of 
age. 

A child on such a throne as that of tho Mah- 
rattas, witli his mother for a guardian, would seem 
to have little chance of success when opposed by a 
warrior so experienced, and a negotiator so unprin¬ 
cipled as Aurungzebe. The Mahrattas, however, 
continued to prosper; and though Aurungzebe, by 
a series of sieges which occupied several years, suc- 
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chap. i. oeedod in gaining possession of many strong for¬ 
tresses, not only wore his offorts to crush the enemy 
abortive, buttho vnst army which he maintained was 
insufficient oven to support his authority. His em¬ 
barrassments woro aggravated by the difficulty or 
procuring tho moans of Kubsisting so large a force. 
A scarcity of grain arose, ami the supplies of the 
imperial army from Ifindoslan were intercepted by 
tho Mali rati as, wlm everywhere ravaged tho country 
in search of plunder. The grand army itself was 
attacked on its route to Alnnedimggur, a part of it 
dcfcatod, and its lmggngo plundered. The person of 
the omporor might perhaps have fallen into tho 
hands of tho Mahrnttas on this occasion had they 
ventured to persovero in the attack, hut on the 
approach of tho emperor’s train tho enemy retired, 
“ as if,” says the nativo historian, “ struck with awe 
at the tremendous aspect of majesty.” This forbear¬ 
ance, tho same authority declares, “ was at tills 
period tho greatest good fortune.”* Tho groat ago 
of Aurungzcbo probably savod him from tho morti¬ 
fication of beholding a largo portion of his conquests 
sovored from tho empire which ho had so laboured 
to extend. But his earthly career was approaching 
its termination, and tho dose of his lifo found a 
fitting sceno amid tho turbuloncc, dosolation, and 
a.d. 1707. suffering, which raged around him. TTodiedin 1707, 
after a reign of nearly half a century, and at the 
patriarchal ago of ninety-four. 

* Scott, History of Aurungzcbc's Operations in the Dcccan, 
page 120. 
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Tho ruling passion of Auningzebo was the love of 
dominion, and he subjected it to no restraint from 
fclio obligations of morality. IIo was a consummate 
hypocrite, over ready to cover tho most guilty de¬ 
signs with pretences of devotion and religious zeal. 
Ho is said to have made good laws, and to have en¬ 
forced them with vigour, at the samo tiuio that the 
administration of tho empire was mild and equitable ; 
hut though liiH dominions may not havo been in all 
respects so badly governed as those of somo ofchor 
Oriental despots, the general tenor of his life evinces 
an utter disregard of all tho principles of justice, and 
a total insensibility to the kind and generous emo¬ 
tions of nature. It may ho that he rarely com¬ 
mitted a crime which he did not believe necessary 
to the furtherance of his purposes, but no moral 
obstacle was ever suffered to impede them, lie 
manifested a preference indeed for certain modes of 
obtaining any object of desire, but tlioso modos were 
tho meanest and tho most vile. Craft and fraud 
woro his favourite instruments, and iiis long life was 
an unbroken chain of deceit and treachery. A su¬ 
perficial observer of his character will condemn his 
bigotry; a more profound one will probably acquit 
him of this charge, hut it will bo only to pass a 
severer aontenco on his atrocious hypocrisy. Whore 
there is so little to relieve the moral darkness of the 
picture, it is neither instructive nor agreeable long 
to dwell upon it; and ns the progress of the state 
is hero more strictly the subject of attention than 
the character of its head, it will be sufficient to ob- 
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chap. i. servo that, under Aurungzebe, tho Mogul empire 
attained its widest boundaries, or well as tho summit 
of its prosperity and splendour. 

Tho death of Aurungzobo was followed by a con¬ 
test for the succession. It ended in tho olevation 
of his cldoBt son, Shah A Hum, to tho throne, which 
lio occupied only five years. Several weak princes 
followed in rapid succession, whoso brief and inglo¬ 
rious reigns may la* passed without nnliee. The ter¬ 
rible visitation which marked that of Moluvmmod 
Shall, entitles it to he excepted from oblivion. Nadir 
Shall, a native of Khorossan, and the son of a maker of 
shccpskin-coats and caps, had renounced the peaceful 
occupation of his father for that of a robber chief, ami 
finally seated himself on tho Persian throne* Nadir 
being engaged in war with the Afghans, had reason, or 
pretended that lie had reason, to ho dissatisfied with 
tho conduct of the court of Delhi in relation to his 
oncmies. Tho murder of an onvoy furnished him 
with a less equivocal pretext for hostilities; and ho 
advanced to inflict punishment with that vigour and 
celerity which ever distinguished his movements. 
a.d. 1739 . On the plain of Karaol, about four days journey 
from Delhi, ho fell suddenly upon the unsuspecting 
forces of the emperor, and quickly putting them to 
flight removed every obstacle to his advanco to the 
capital, the gates of which wero thrown open to 
receive him. For two days after the entry of tho 

* The relation of the events connected with the invasion of Nadir 
Shah rests principally on the authority of Sir John Malcolm's 
History of Persia, and Scott’s History of Aurungzebe’* Successors. 
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Persian, peace and order prevailed; but a report of ciiap. i. 
the death of Nadir Shall having been raised, the 
inhabitants, under cover of the night, roso upon the 
invaders, and tho city becamo a sceno of tumult and 
violence. Nadir Shall made somo efforts to unde¬ 
ceive the people, lmt to no purpose. The light of 
the morning, however, discovered tho falsehood of 
tho roporl which led to tho popular outbreak, by 
showing Nadir Shall in person, giving orders to his 
troops to slaughter, without regard to box or age, the 
inhabitants of every street or avenue ia which they 
should find the body of a murdered Persian. These 
orders were fearfully executed, and eight thousand 
Hindoos, Moguls, and Afghans peiislicd in a few 
hours. Pillage accompanied bloodshed, and the 
horrors of the scene were aggravated by tho flames 
which rose from every quarter of the capital. The 
appetite, of the destroyer was at length satisfied, and 
an ordor given to stay the carnage. 

Hut Nadir Shah had no inteution of allowing 
Delhi to escape with this limited experience of the 
effects of successful invasion, lie proceeded to seize 
the imperial treasures, represented as being of vast 
amount. The property of the subjects was not per¬ 
mitted to enjoy an immunity denied to that of the 
sovereign; contributions were demanded and levied 
with rigid severity. Among a people with whom 
avarice is so strong a passion, there were, of course, 
many attempts to conceal the possession of wealth; 
where this was suspected, torture was used to enforce 
a discovery. Famine and pestilence followed closely 
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chap. i. on the devastation of the city, and assisted in com- 
plcting tlie horrors of a scene from which numbers 
escaped by becoming their own destroyers. 

Nadir Shah did not exercise the power which lie 
cortainly possessed of putting an end to the Mogul 
sovereignty, lmt contented himself with annexing 
to his own dominions the,provinces on the weslsido 
of the Indus, permitting Mohammed to keep the rest, 
in consideration, im he staled in n letter to his son, 
of the high birth of the conquered prince, his de¬ 
scent from the house of (Intirgfmi, and his affinity to 
the Persian sovereign by virtue of his Turkonnmhm 
origin. Tho conqueror then withdrew from Delhi, 
having retained possession of it not (pule two 
months. In that space, however, a fatal blow had 
been struck at the grandeur of tlio Mogul empire. 

That empire was indeed fast tending to its close. 
Tho Deccan can scarcely bo considered ns forming 
a portion of it after the death of Aiming/,ebu. 
Many yearn before the Persian invasion, a powerful 
chief had been appointed governor of that region, 
with tho imposing title of Ni/.am-ool-Moolk, Regula¬ 
tor of the iStato. Though nominally the servant of 
the emperor, liis object from the first was to establish 
himself as an independent sovereign, and ho suc¬ 
ceeded. In the subsequent historyof India, tho Nizam 
will bo found occupying a prominent place among 
tho Mahometan princes of that country. Another 
important limb was severed from the Mogul empire 
soon after tho visit of Nadir Shah; the sovereignty 
of JJengal being seized by one of those speculators 
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iu thrones, to whose hopoa the unsettled state of 
the country afforded encouragement. The govern¬ 
ment of Oudo was usurped by another. On the 
western side, some of its provinces foil to the 
Afghans, who penetrated to the heart of the ompiro, 
and plundered its capital. The Seiks, a sect of 
Homi-religious, Homi-political adventurers, profited 
also from the distracted state of the country in this 
quarter. In others, the Jilts and tho llohillaa con¬ 
tributed to relieve tho Mogul princes from the toils 
of government; while tho Mahrattas, amidst theso 
convulsions, wero not unmindful of tho opportunity 
of obtaining accessions of territory, power, and in¬ 
fluence. A portion of the public rovonuo, which in 
their plundering expeditions they had originally 
levied ns the price of peace, was now, by tho woak- 
neBS of the Mogul state, ceded to them as of right. 
Tho ontiro surfaco of India was studded with their 
possessions, which extending eastward, westward, and 
southward, to tho sea, and northward to Agra, wanted 
nothing but compactness to constitute them a mighty 
ompiro. During tho reign of a weak successor of the 
energetic foundor of tho Maliratta power, all authority 
was usurped by tho principal officers of the state. 
Two powerful kingdoms were thus formed, tho one 
under tho Peishwn, whoso capital was at Poona; tho 
other subject to the commandcr-in-chief, who fixed 
tho seat of his government at Nagporc. The latter 
acknowledged a nominal dependence upon the for¬ 
mer, and both mocked the Rajah of Sattara with 
ceremonious but empty homage, while they withheld 
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from him all substantial authority. Other Mahratta 
chieftains of inferior importance also assumed 
sovereign power, the principal of whom, with the 
titlo of Guicowar, held part of Guzerat ill a sort 
of foudal dopondcnco upon the Pcishwa, and fixed 
liis residence at Itarodo. 

Such was the state of India about the inlddlo of 
tlio eighteenth century, when a new power was to 
enter the field of Tiidi/ui politics, mid the foundations 
of a new empire were alsuil to Iks laid. 
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CHAPTER IL 

TimouumKJT tlio early pait of the eighteenth ciiap. ii. 
century the Mogul empire was in a state of disso¬ 
lution. The commercial supremacy of the Portu¬ 
guese had yielded to tliat of the Dutch, which latter 
in its turn had begun to manifest unequivocal symp¬ 
toms of decline. Two other European nations were 
preparing to contend for the power and influence 
which were ready to pass out of the hands of those 
too feeble to retain it, and the enmity of centuries 
was to find a new field for its development in an 
Indian war between the English and the French. 

The first appearance of tlio English in India gave 
no promise of their future grandeur. Tlio London 
East India Company, established solely for the pur¬ 
poses of trade, was incorporated towards the latter 
end of the reign of Elizabeth. Bantam, in Java, 
for the trade of the Intfian Islands, and Surat, for 
that of the Continent, were long their principal 
stations. On the Coromandel coast they first esta¬ 
blished themselves at Masulipatam, subsequently at 
Armegum, and finally at Madraspatam, where, by 
tlio favour of a native prince, they obtained permis¬ 
sion to erect a fortification, which received the name 
of Fort Si. George. Tcgnapalam, on the same coast. 
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CHAP. ii. which was purchased from another native prince, 
was, in like manner, fortified, and became a station 
of somo importance under tlio name of Fort St. 
David. On the opposite) coast the inland of Bonibuy, 
which had boon coded to the British crown as part, 
of the marriage portion of Catherine of 1’ortugal, 
Queen of Charles the Second, wus, hy that sove¬ 
reign, granted to the Company, and in process of 
time it superseded Surat uh their prhieipal Hlatlon 
on the western coast. In Bengal their program wan 
slow and suhject to frequent cheeks. They, how- 
over, succeeded in ostaldishing various factories, of 
which that of Ilooghly was the chief, 1ml for the 
most part they wore dependent on Fort St. (Juorge. 
in tlio year 1700, the villages of Chuttanuttec, 
Goviudpore, ami Calcutta, having been obtained by 
means of a largo ])rcMonb to Azlin, grandson of 
Aurung/.obo, tlio new acquisitions were declared u 
presidency. They were forthwith fortified, and in 
compliment to the reigning sovereign of Kiigluitd, 
the settlement received the name of Fort William. 
Thus was the foundation laid of tlio future capital 
of British India. 

Among the projects resorted to for supporting the 
government of William tlio Third, was that of esta¬ 
blishing a now East India -Company, tho capital of 
which was to ho lent to the crown. This, though a 
violation of the rights of the old Company, was car¬ 
ried into effect. The now corporation commenced 
trade under the title of the English Kust India 
Company, and a struggle between the two bodies was 
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carried on for several years. A compromise at length chap. ii. 
took place. The old Company surrendered its 
charter to tho crown, and its members were received 
into tho now corporation, Ulrich thenceforth, until the 
year 18313. boro the title of tho United Company of 
Merchant* of England Trading to tho East Indies. 

Vor nearly forty years after this union of tho 
Companies, the history of the British connection 
with India presents nothing but a detail of tho 
operations of trade, varied only by the efforts of tho 
United Company to obtain protection from nativo 
princes, to oxclndo those who sought to invade their 
privileges, and to regulate tho conduct of their 
servants. So humble were the views of the Com¬ 
pany, and so little roRomblnnce did its chief servant 
hear to a Governor-general in later times, that tho 
outlay of littlo more than a hundred pounds in tho 
purchase of a clmiso and a pair of homos for tho 
President at Calcutta, was regarded as a reprehen¬ 
sible piece of oxtravngauco, and the amount ordorud 
to be repaid ; the Court of Directors oliserving, that 
if their servants would have “ such superfluities,” 
they must pay for thorn* 

Late in the year 1744, war was declared hetweon 
France and England, and soon after tho declaration, 
a British fleet was despatched to India, which, after 
cruising with some success, appeared ofT the coast of 
Coromandel threatening Pondicherry. In conse¬ 
quence, however, of the intervention of tho Nabob 
of the Carnatic and the foam of the British govern- 
* Letter to Jkngul, 7th Junuary, 1725. 
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chap. ii. ment of Madras, it retired without effecting or even 
attempting auy thing against the French settlement. 
The appearance of a British fleet in the Indian 
seas was soon followed by that of a French squadron, 
commanded by La Bourdommis, a man whom* name 
is ominout in tho history of the brief und inglo¬ 
rious career of his countrymen ill the Fast. After 
some encounters of no great importance, but in 
which the linglish had tin* advantage, the French 
fleet attacked tho British settlement, of Madras. Ah 
tho nabob had interfered to protect, the French 
possession of Pondicherry from the Knglish, and had 
assured the latlor that ho would in like maimer en¬ 
force the neutrality of tho French, application won 
made for tho fulfilment of his promise; hut it was 
not accompanied by that species of advocacy which 
in requisite to the success of Oriental diplomacy, ami 
it was, consequently, disregarded. Tho result won 
disastrous; the town wus forced to capitulate, the 
goods of tho Company, part of the military stores 
and all the naval stores, woro confiscated, and a 
treaty was signed pledging tho British to further 
payments, in consideration of tho evacuation of tho 
town. The period, however, for performing this 
stipulation was extended, in consequence of tho 
intrigues of Duplcix, Governor of Pondicherry, 
who claimed, in virtue of that office, supreme autho¬ 
rity over all the French possessions in India. Tin's 
man, in whose character ambition, vanity, anil dupli¬ 
city reigned in a degree which makes it impossible 
to determine which predominated, had promised 
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possession of Madina to the nabob—that prince, chap. ii. 
when he was perfectly aware that his interference 
oould bo of no avail, having thought fit to express 
his displeasure at the conduct of the French. But 
tho nabob, estimating tho promiaea of Duplcix at 
their veal value, resolved not to trust to them, but 
to endeavour to noeuro by anus that which thoro 
was little hope of securing in any other mannor. Ho 
made the attempt at tho expense of about soventy 
men killed, and was compelled to rotiro to St.Thomfc, 
about four miles distant from Madras, the Fronch 
not losing a man. In tho now position to which ho 
had rotroatod, tho samo ill-fortuno attended him, for, 
boing uttackod by the French, he was totally dofeatod, 
and forced to retire to A root. This was a severe 
lesson to tho presumptuous confidence of tho nabob, 
who had calculated upon finding Madras an cosy 
conquest. A cotcmporary historian* obsorvos that, 
measuring tho military abilities of tho Europeans by 
the groat respect and humility with which they had 
hitherto carried thomsclvcs in all tlioir transactions 
with* tho Mogul government, ho imagined that this 
submission in their behaviour proceeded from a con¬ 
sciousness of the superior military prowess of tho 
Moors, by which name tho Mahometans were then 
understood. 

The success of tho French was followed by an act 
of atrocious perfidy towards their European oppo¬ 
nents. The treaty concluded by La Bourdonnais 
was declared null; tho property of the English, 

* Ormc, on whose authority these events nrc related. 
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chap. ii. excepting a few personal articles of trifling value, 
was seized, and tlioso who refused to swear allegiance 
to the French king were required to depart from 
Madras within four days. The governor and prin¬ 
cipal inhabitants were marched under an escort to 
Pondicherry, where they were* paraded in procession 
to grace the triumph of Dupleix. 

On the authorities of Madras becoming prisoners 
to the French, the Company's agents at Fort St. 
David assumed tlm general iidminFlration of llritish 
nflhirs in that part of India. Against this place 
Dupleix directed tho arms of the French, Imt the 
aid of tho nabob had now been secured by the 
English, partly by the desire which lie entertained of 
revenging his dofeat, pnrtly by virtue of an engage¬ 
ment to dofray a portion of the expense of Iiin 
army; and thus assisted, the English were able to 
repel tho attacks made upon them. The appearance 
of a llritish floot also added to their confidence and 
security. Thus foiled, Dupleix Imd recourse to 
those arts of intrigue in which he was a proficient, 
and by them succeeded in detaching tho nabob from 
his European allies. Tic was still, howovor, unable 
to possess himself of Fort St. David, and tho 
arrival of an additional naval forco undor Admiral 
Boscawen emboldened tho English to undertako an 
attack upon Pondicherry. This, howovor. failed, no 
less signally than tho attempts of Dupleix upon Fort 
St. David. The information of tho assailants was 
imperfect and erroneous; tho engineers were un¬ 
equal to their duty; in some instances even tho 
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want of courage was as manifest as the want of chap. ii. 
conduct, and the British force returned from Pondi- 
cliorry with the loss of more than a thousand men. 

Tho pcaco of Aix la Chapcllo restored Madras to 
the English, who resumed possession in August, 

1749. St. Thomfc, from its vicinity to Madras, 
afforded its inhabitants the means of acquiring , 

information of the transactions of the English, and 
those means had been employed much to the ad¬ 
vantage of tho enemy. Tho place had formerly 
belonged to the Nabob of Arcot, but for some time 
neither civil nor military authority existed within it, 
and it seemed to belong to no one. Dupleix wished 
to claim- it for the French; and the only question 
being whether it should be garrisoned by them or 
their European rivals, Admiral Boscawen promptly 
and properly determined this point by taking posses¬ 
sion of it on the part of the English. 

Humble as was yet tho position occupied by our 
countrymen in India, there wore not wanting indi¬ 
cations of an approaching change in their relations 
to tho people of the country. Instead of seeking 
protection from the native authorities, they began 
to bo regarded as in a condition to extend it. 

-Prior to tho restoration of Madras, a Mahratta 
prince had presented himself at Fort St. David to 
solicit their assistance in regaining the throne of 
Tanjore from which he had been expelled. On the 
merits of his claim to the throne it will be unneces¬ 
sary to dwell, as it is clear that, assuming his claim to 
be well-founded, the English were under no obligation 
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ciiap. ii. to render him any assistance; and had he uigcd 
nothing but the validity of his title, it is not prn- 
bablo that his application would have succeeded. 
Of this ho appears to liavo been aware, and accord¬ 
ingly ho Rought the favour of those whom he 
addressed by associating his restoration with pro¬ 
spective advantages to the Knglish Company. This, 
it is to lie inferred, was tin* motive which ren¬ 
dered the ICnglish authorities ho anxious that the 
rightful succession to the throne of Tanjore should 
not ho invaded.* The fugitive prince promised 

* Although it ciumot bu bclioved that tho Hrilinh luUhoriliVn 
wero much moved by tho circumstance, there sreins reason to 
concludo that tho oxclucled princo wot really the lawful inheritor 
of the throne, oh far an lawful succession can ho regarded na 
applying to a government which had its origin in a very recent 
usurpation, 'i'anjoro hud been overrun by Khnhjoe, tho father 
of Scvajco, the great Mahrattn leader, and the possession of it 
had parsed to a non of tho former chief, and a brother of the 
latter, named Vcnkajco. Vonknjcc had three •odd, hut tho two 
elder of them wero childless. Tookajee, the youngest, wan the 
father of two non*, ono legitimate, named Syajco, tho other 
alleged to ho illegitimate, named i’crtmib Kingh. Hynjec suc- 
cocded to the throne, hut bin exercise of authority wax hut nomi¬ 
nal. He was held in the trammel* of a powerful and ambitious 
Mahometan officer, who, after n time, thought fit to deprive bin 
master of the name ns well a* tho power of a sovereign. Bynjec, 
tho prince who subsequently sought the assistance of tho English, 
was removed from tho throne, and Pertaub Singh elovnted in his 
plnco. This is tho account given by Captain Duff (History of 
Mnhrntbi, vol. i. p. 5 66), hut it should he mentioned that Orine 
gives a different statement, from which it would appear that the 
title to the succession was involved in much greater obscurity 
than from Captain Duff’s account seems to have been the case. 
The very minute attention which Captain Duff had given to 
Mnhrnttn history, renders it probublc that his rclution is the true 
one. 
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tlmt the fort and territory of Devi Cottah should he 
tlio reward of placing him on the throne, and to 
remove any doubt*, of the practicability of effecting 
his restoration, lie declared that, if supported by a 
moderate force, the people would rise in his behalf. 
On the faith of these representations, the British au¬ 
thorities dospalehed an expedition against Tuujoro, 
but the expected assistance from the people of that 
country was not forthcoming; and after encountering 
some difficulties and disasters, the British troops re¬ 
turned to Fort St. David. The government, however, 
resolved upon making a second attempt, although it 
was apparent that no hope of assistance from the 
population of Tnnjorc could he entertained. It was 
thought dangerous to continue under the reproach 
of defeat, and further, a strong desire existed to 
obtain possession of Devi Cottah, on account of its 
presumed commercial advantages. A now expedi¬ 
tion was fitted out, and Dovi Cottah was taken. 
Witli this acquisition the war terminated, the reign¬ 
ing sovereign of Tanjore consenting to confirm tlio 
English in the possession of it, and to mako a small 
provision for the rapport of his rival; tho English, 
on their port, engaging for his peaceable behaviour. 
These terms, it was believed, were more favourable 
to the invaders than could have been obtained but 
for tho extraordinary circumstances of the Carnatic. 

Tho Rajah of Trichinopoly had died without 
issuo, in the year 1732. Three wives survived him, 
tho second and third of whom dutoously devoted 
themselves to death on his funeral pile. The first, 
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chap. ii. either from a dislike to this mode of quitting lifts 
or. as was alleged, in obedience* to the wish of the 
departed Rajah conveniently conninininiti'd to liis 
confidential minister, preferred to live- and to suc¬ 
ceed to the government. The commander-in-chief 

of the forces raised a party in opposition to her pre¬ 
tensions, and to resist him the queen sought the 
assistance of the Nabob of Areot. It was readily 
given; and an army was despatched by that prince to 
Trichinopoly, under the command of his son, who 
was aided by the counsels of n man mimed Clmnda 
Sahib. This parson, who was allied to his sovereign 
by marriage, possessed considerable ability mid not 
less ambition. By the successful exercise of the 
former, ho had found means to gratify the latter, 
having raised himself by a series of successful mea¬ 
sures, Hint to the actual administration of tin* govern¬ 
ment, and, linally, to the attainment of the formal 
appointment of Dmvun. fu seeking the assistance 
of tho nabob and his ambitions minister, the quocn 
was not inscnsihlu of the danger which she incurred, 
and tho foreign troops were not. admitted into the 
fort until tho good intentions of their leaders were 
vouched to all appearance by tho most solemn obli¬ 
gation that can hind tin; conscience of a Mussul¬ 
man. Clmnda Sahib tendered his oath upon the 
Koran ns the guarantee that tho troops should bo 
introduced for no other purposo than the confirma¬ 
tion of the queen’s authority, after which they should 
he faithfully withdrawn; hut the oath was actually 
taken, not upon tho Koran, hut on a brick wrapped 
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in a covering similar to that in which the sacred 
hook of fcho Mahometans is usually enveloped, and 
Chunda Sahib felt his conscience free. He oxcr- 
cisod his freedom to the full extent, by putting an 
end to the authority of the. queen, imprisoning her 
person, and hoisting on the wall of the fort the flag 
of Islam. Chunda Sahib having achieved this con¬ 
quest, was thought the. littest person to administer 
its government under the authority of his master. 
This appointment excited jealousy and alarm in the 
minds of some of the advisers of the Nabob of Arcot, 
and they ondcavourcd to communicate to that prince 
a portion of their feelings. Failing in this, they com¬ 
menced a series of intrigues with the Malirattas, the 
objoct of which was the removal of Chunda Sahib. 
It would he tedious todwoll upon tho infatuated and 
tortuous policy by which the removal of a dangerous 
servant was sought. It will l»o sufficient to observe, 
that after, according to their usual practice, playing 
their own gamo at the expense of all othor parties, 
tho Mahrattas succeeded in reducing Chunda Sahib, 
who, with his eldest son, was made prisoner and 
marched to Snttara. A Mahratta governor took his 
place, and a large extent of country thus fell under 
the power of that people.* i 

The wife and younger son of Chunda Sahib took 
refuge at Pondicherry. There they were treated 
with great respect by Dupleix, the governor, who 
designed to make Chunda Sahib an instrument of 
advancing the French interests in India. A corre- 

* Wilks's Historical Sketches of the South of India, chap. vii. 
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chap. ii. Rpomlonco with tho prisoner of the Mnhrettas was 
opened,'and tho French governor had the satisfac¬ 
tion of ascertaining that he was not indisposed to 
enter into his views. To servo thorn effectually, 
however, it was necessary that he should bo at 
liberty; negotiations for the purpose were com¬ 
menced, and Chundft Sahib obtained his freedom. 
a.d. 1748. lie left Sattam early in 17*18, and for some time 
his fortune was chequered by an alternation of 
happy and adverse events.* lint these were of 
little importance compared with others which fol¬ 
lowed, and which not only affected the interests of 
Clmndft Sahib, but convulsed the whole of that 
large portion of India denominated the (.‘urinific. 
These events wore tho death of Niznm-ool-Moolk, 
and the contest which ensued for the possession or 
his power and territories. The deceased Nizam 
left several sous.f and in addition to their claims, 
whatever they might he, those of his grandson by a 
favourite daughter wore asserted on the ground of 
an alleged testamentary disposition. It would he 
idle to discuss tho pretensions of the rivals upon any 
principles based upon considerations of right. The 
power of the Nizam had been gained by usurpation, 
and it wore vain and ridiculous to expect that tho 
transfer of such a power should bo governed by re¬ 
gard to any law but that by which it was acquired. 

* Little interest would probably be taken in n detail of these 
events, nnd they arc moreover involved in considerable uncer¬ 
tainty, the account of Mr. Ormc und tliut of Colonel Wilks, tho 
two best authorities, being marked by great variations. 

t Five, according to Orme. Colonel Wilks enumerates six. 
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Chunda Sahib determined to make common cause chap. ii. 
with Mozuflar Jung, the grandson of the deceased 
Nizam, this determination being taken with a duo 
regard to his own interests. His price was paid in 
his appointment to the rank of Nabob of Arcot, and 
tin* conquest of the Carnatic was to he forthwith 
undertaken. Dupleix was perfectly ready to assist 
the confederates, and a force of four hundred Euro¬ 
peans and two thousand sepoys, under the com¬ 
mand of M. d’Autcuil, was despatched to their aid 
from Pondicherry. They joined without difficulty 
tlio army with which they were to co-operate, now 
amounting to forty thousand men. A victory gained 
principally by means of the European troops, tlio 
death of the reigning Nabob of Arcot, tlio capture 
of his eldest son, and the flight of the younger to 
Tricliinopoly, loft the conquerors at liberty to march 
to the capital, of which they immediately proceeded 
to take possession. The news of these events 
reached Tanjoro while the English were in that 
country, and tended materially to assist them in 
making favourable terms with the reigning prince. 

Between that prince and Chunda Sahib there wore 
many grounds of enmity, and the success of tlio 
latter was the source of great alarm at Tanjoro. 

' The feeling was not ill-founded, for Chunda Sahib, 
after wasting some time in ostentatious pagean¬ 
try at Arcot and Pondicherry, proceeded to Tan- 
jorc, demanding a large sum for arrears of tri¬ 
bute alleged to ho due from the sovereign of that 
country, and another sum of great amount to repay 
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chap. ii. the expenses of the expedition. After ft long 
Reason of negotiation, aiul some demonstration of 
hostility, the Tanjoro government agreed to pay ft 
heavy raiiRom; but before the first payment wok 
completed, Chunda Sahib received intelligence of 
the advance of Nazir Jung, the second win of Nizniii- 
ool-Moolk, who, being on tlu* spot when his father 
died, had seized liin treasure, and was recognized by 
the army ns his successor; and who, to give to his 
assumption of the sovereignty a colour of right, pro- 
tended that his elder brother had renounced his 
claim. The uowh of his approach reliewd Tanjoro 
from tho unwelcome )>resellce of its invaders for 
ftlthough hut a small part of tlie stipulated nniHiui 
had been received, they broke up their camp 
with precipitation and retired towards Pondicherry. 
Nazir Jung was at tho head of an army estimated 
at three hundred thousand men, hut the actual 
strength of which fell far short of that number. 
On entering tho Carnatic he sought the iiKsisiuneo 
of the English, who, it is said, were convinced by 
the vnstness and splendour of his retinue, that lie 
was the lawful ruler of the southern provinces. It 
is probable, however, that in complying with his 
request for military aid, the English were more 
intluonccd by tho fact that tlu* power and influence 
of the French were exerted in favour of the rival of 
Nazir .Tung than by any regard to the legitimacy of 
his title; but, whatever were their motives, they 
despatched to his camp, which was now in sight 
of that of Mozudiir Jung, a body of six hundred 
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Europeans, commanded by Major Lawrence. It ciiap. ii. 
i'k a remarkable fact, that while tlio English and 
French were Uiuh preparing for hostile action 
in Asia, the two nations in Europe were at peace. 

With reference to this anomalous statu of things, 

Monsieur <Y Auteuil sent a message lo Mujor Law¬ 
rence, intimating Unit although llio two nations 
f look opposite sides, it was not the intention of fcho 
French commander to Hhed any European blood; 
hut as lie did not know in what purl of Nazir •lung’s 
army the English took post, ho could not l»c blamed 
if any shot conic that way. Major Lawrence tin* 
sworod that the English colours worn carried on 
the llag-gun of their artillery, ami that if M. d’Au- 
teuil would look out ho might thenco ascertain 
where the English were posted; that ho was as 
unwilling as the French commander to spill Euro¬ 
pean blood, but that if any shot came his way it 
would certainly bo returned. Subsequently a shot 
from the French entrenchment did lly over tho 
English battalion, and Major Lawrence, conceiving 
that it was Hred by M. d’Auteuil with tho design of 
trying the disposition of tho English, ordered it to 
bo answered from three guns. 

At the time when the French commander miulo 
tho communication which lias been related, lie was 
. in a state of grent difficulty mul perplexity. Several 
officers who liud obtained a liberal share of the par¬ 
tial payment made by the King of Tnnjorc to the 
invaders of his dominions, liad found that tlioir newly 
acquired wealth required leisure to enjoy it, and 
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chap. II. they had, consequently, solicited and obtained jM*r- 
mission to quit the camp for a short time and to 
seek refioso in tlio city. Tliis created discontent 
among those called upon to supply their plnce«. 
They complained loudly of being exposed to danger 
without hopo of advantage, while the men who, 
without fighting, had acquired wealth at Tnujore 
were permitted to retire from tin* field; and they 
demanded such an amount of money ns would place 
them on an equality with those whom I hey succeeded. 
To restore military subordination, one of the mal¬ 
contents was arrested, but the measure was met by 
a demand from all the rest to lie placed in the same 
situation with their companion. This requisition 
would probably liavo been complied with, had not 
necessity forbidden it. So many oflicers could not be 
spared, and for the time they escaped punishment. 
The natural consequences of this impunity were 
manifested in the conduct of the private soldiers, 
who, imitating the example of their oilmens became 
insubordinate, insolent, and regardless of their duty. 
The disorder was consummated by Ibirteen of the 
discontented officers throwing tip their commis¬ 
sions and quitting the camp, when M. d’Aulouil, 
fearful of risking a battle under such circum¬ 
stances, determined oil withdrawing from the field 
and marching back to Pondicherry. This deter¬ 
mination was a severe blow (o the hopes of the 
party in whoso cause they had taken the field ; and 
it was the more fearful because there was little rea¬ 
son to doubt that the retreat of the French would 
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bo followed l>y fclio defection of the whole army. chap. ii. 
Before this should take place, it behoved the con- 
federated leaders to choose the course which ap¬ 
peared most likely to ensure their safety. Chanda 
Sahib resolved to accompany Iho French to Pondi- 
eherry. Mozulfur Jniig, who lmd l>een for some 
time in negotiation with Nazir Jung, resolved to 
mu-render himself to that prince. Promises of 
liberal treatment were held oat to him, confirmod, 
it is slated, by tlio sanction of an oath. They were 
fulfilled in tlio mode usual in the Bust. When the 
person of tlio defeated prince was secured, he won 
subjected to all tlio rigours of captivity. 

•Among the immediate consequences of these a.d. 1750. 
events were the retaking of Arcot, and the transfer 
of the government to Mahomet Ali Khan, son of 
Anuvordy Ali Khan, the former nabob, who had 
fallen in tlio lmttlo which gave possession of Arcot 
to Cluiuda Sahib. 

But Nazir Jung was not of 11 disposition to pur¬ 
sue bis good fortune. Dlltbrcncos arose between 
tho English commander and tlio prince, in conso- 
quoneo of the constant ovasion of a request of the 
former for the confirmation of a grant of a territory 
near Madras, mudo by Mahomet Ali in return for 
tho assistance rendered him. Another cause of dif¬ 
ference was tho refusal of the English to march witli 
Nazir Juug to Arcot, a step which it was umulvis- 
ablo for them to take, as it would have exposed 
their settlements to the attacks of tho French. The 
result was that Major Lawrence, the commander of 
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CHAP. II. tile English troops, returned to Fort St. David, and 
Nazir Jung proceeded to Areot. There, regardless 
of the perils by which he was surrounded, ho sur¬ 
rendered himself entirely to pleasure. 

The French commnudcr, in the menu time, was 
not idle. lie captured a fortified pagoda about fif¬ 
teen niili-s west of Fort St. David, and the restored 
Nabob of Areot Invoiniiig alarmed at his progress, 
claimed the assistance of the English, promising to 
pay all the expenses of the troops I hat should bo 
afforded him. A force consisting of four hundred 
Europeans and fifteen hundred sepoys, commanded 
by Captain Cope, was despatched in answer to the 
request of tho nal>ob; but differences not less ir- 
rocouciJnbto than those which lmd separated the 
English and Nazir Jung, and not very dissimilar in 
their nature, brought the plan of co-operation to a 
speedy close; an event accelerated by the inability 
or unwillingness of the nabob to discharge his en¬ 
gagement to defray the expenses of tho British 
force. Immediately on tho departure of that force, 
the French attacked the camp of Mahomet Ali. It 
would he ridiculous to call that which ensued a 
battle, for tho French lmd only to march up to tho 
entrenchments which were abandoned by those 
within them. Horse and foot fled with the greatest 
precipitation and in the utmost confusion. The 
French did not lose a singlo mail, while the nabob 
lost nearly a thousand, and with difficulty made his 
. own escape to the camp of Nazir .lung. The French 
advanced to (lingee, a fortress of some strength, 
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which was magnified extravagantly in the estimation 
of native opinion. Of this place they gained pos¬ 
session with a rapidity calculated to astonish even 
themselves, and which had the effect of awakening 
Nazir .Tung from tin* torpor in which he had so long 
slumbered. He took the field, but with a diminished 
army, and under other discouraging circumstances. 
Supplies wen 1 procured with difficulty, and from this 
cause, combined with the inclemency of the weather, 
sickness began to appear in his camp. Within that 
camp, however, ho hud worse enemies than oven 
famine and disease. Dupleix hud been for several 
months carrying on an intrigue upon a large scale,nild 
at length the disaffected officers of Nazir Jung com¬ 
manded ouc-liulf of his army. This attack upon tlio 
fidelity of his enemy's officers had not prevented Du¬ 
pleix from carrying on simultaneously a negotiation 
with their master, who, wearied with the. difficulties 
with which ho had to contend, difficulties greatly 
aggravated by his own weak and uuwarlike charac¬ 
ter, had resolved to cml them by conceding to the 
French nearly all they asked. At the very time, 
however, when the concession was resolved on, the 
plot, of which Nazir Jung was to be the victim, was 
ripened. Its maturity was announced to Dupleix, 
and he promised to take measures for securing tho 
success which so much time had been spent in pre¬ 
paring. In December a force of about eight hun¬ 
dred Europeans, and about three thousand sepoys, 
under the command of M. do la Touche, advanced 
from (ringec upon the camp of Nazir Jung. After 
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CHAP. ii. defeating the advanced posts, they attacked tho 
main body of tho army with success. Some anxiety 
was excited by tho appcaranco of a vast body of 
homo and foot at some distance, drawn up in order, 
and extending as far oh tho eye could reach ; but it 
was sot at rest by discerning in the centre an ele¬ 
phant bearing a white Hug, which was (lie signal of 
tho confederates of the French, and a halt was made 
until some further demons!ration of their iiiU'iifinns 
should ho made. Tho issue was not long doubtful; 
Nazir Jung fell by the bands of one of his treache¬ 
rous* dependents, and Mozu (far Jung was saluted 
Viceroy of tho Deccan. Tho fall of the chief iH in 
Oriental armies almost invariably followed by (light, 
and this instance afforded no exception to the rule. 
Victory rested with the French, and they forthwith 
applied themselves to reap its fruits. In this labour, 
however, they met powerful competitors in tin* 
Patou chiefs whoso perfidy hud led to their triumph. 
These worthy persons proceeded to Pondicherry 
for the purpose of enforcing their demands, ex¬ 
tending to tho remission of all arrears of tribute, 
which they had not paid for three years, I ho grant 
of certain additions of territory, the exemption of 
those additions, as well as of tho countries which 
they previously possessed, from the payment of 
tribute to the Mogul empire, and, what more nearly 
concerned tho French, tho delivery of one-half of 

* Of tho circumstances attending the death of Nazir Jung, 
different accounts arc given by Orme, Col. Wilks, and Col. Law¬ 
rence, but all agree ua U» the fuels staled in the text. 
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tlio vftluo found in Nazir Jung’s treasury. After ciiap. ii. 
much discussion, in tin* comae of which Duplcix 
paraded his own moderation uh uu example for those 
with whom ho was negotiating, some n baton ion t was 
(•Hooted in their claims, and the luibolw swore on the 
Koran allegiance to the new viceroy. 

I Measure and magnificent display now occupied 
the entire attention of the French and their ally. 

The new prince was enthroned with the greatest 
pomp, and in the splendid pageant Duplcix was the 
principal actor. Attired as a dignified Mahometan 
in a dress presented to him by the new sovereign, 
the vain hut wily European bent before the prince 
in acknowledgment of being appointed governor of 
all the provinces south of the Kistna. This was not 
the only favour licstowed on the French and their 
representative. Duplcix was elevated to fcho rank 
of a Heft Iluzuree, or commander of seven thou¬ 
sand home, and permitted to hour an onsign, assigned 
to persons of tlio highest note in the ompiro. No 
money was to bo current in tlio Carnatic hut such ns 
was coined at Pondicherry; the Mogul’s revenues 
in all tlio countries under Duploix’s government 
were to be remitted to him, and he was to account 
for them to tlio viceroy; tlio authority of Chunda 
Sal lib, as Nabob of Arcot and its dependencies, was 
to bo subordinate to that of Duplcix, and in the dis¬ 
tribution of rewards and honours to those who had 
assisted Mozuffar Jung in obtaining the throne, the 
will of Duplcix was that of the sovereign.* Accord- 
* Ormo’s History, vol. i. pngc 161. 
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chap. ii. ing to the constitution of the Mogul empire, many 
of those grunts could liavo no validity till confirmed 
by the emperor, but Duploix did not, on Ibis account, 
postpone) tho assumption of the powers conveyed. 
IIo held his durbar or court in his palace at Pondi¬ 
cherry surrounded by all the slate which became an 
Knstcrn potentate. One Oriental custom was alike 
agreeuhle to his vanity and his cupidity, and it. was 
rlgidlyonforml. Neither native nor ICuropenn was 
mi tiered to approach his august presence without a 
propitiatory gift. Tho same spirit, was carried into tho 
settlement of his claims upon the gratitude of Mo- 
9511 ffiir Jung. Tt is true that to the Palau ridels he 
had vaunted of his moderation, but his self-denial 
was not so rigorous as to restrain him from receiving 
for his private benefit a sum of money, which, it is 
believed, did not fall short of three hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds sterling, besides other marks of the 
kind Ridings of Mo?.uffiir Jung in the form of valu¬ 
able jewels. Thus provident for himself, decency 
required that ho should show Home regard for tho 
interests of those whom he commanded and those 
whom he served. Accordingly a sum of about fifty 
thousand pounds was obtained from the priuco for 
distribution among the officers and troops who fought 
nt Uingcc, and another sum of like amount was paid 
into the treasury of tho French government for the 
expenses of tho war. 

These affairs being adjusted, Mozufiar Jung set 
out for Gnlconria, escorted by a detachment of 
French troops, European and sepoy, commanded by 
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M. Bussy. In passing through the territory of o no chap. ii. 
of the Patau nabobs, who, having placed MozufTar 
Jung on the throne, had failed of obtaining the full 
reward to which, in their own estimation, they were 
entitled, an affray took place between some horse¬ 
men of the prince’s train and some villagers. This 
gave a pretext for tho nabob of the district to attack 
the army of his acknowledged lord; and though tho 
fidelity of himself and his brethren hud been vouched 
by an oath on tho Koran, it appeared that none 
of them felt any hesitation in turning their arms 
against one to whom they lmd so lately hound them¬ 
selves by tho most Holomn sanction in relations of 
subordination and allegiance. Having betrayed the 
predecessor of Mozudar Jung, they now arrayed 
tbeir troops against the sovereign of their own 
choice and creation. A conflict ensued, in which, 
by the aid of tho French troops, the twice perfidious 
nabobs were worstod. One of them was slain, and 
another left tho field desperately wounded. Tho 
imprudent ardour of MozufTar Jung in pursuing 
them led to his own destruction. The flying chief 
turned on his pursuer, and in a personal contest 
MozufTar Jung' received in the brain the javelin of 
his adversary, who tho next instant foil mortally 
wounded by tho followers of the prince. 

In this emergency it became necessary to tho 
interests of the French to find a successor to the 
viccroyalty of the Deccan, whose inclinations might 
bo as favourable to them as were those of their fallen 
patron. MozufTar Jung had left a son, but he was 
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chap. ii. an infant, and tlio favours received from his father 
wore not sufficient, in the judgment of the French 
commander, to counterbalance his own want of 
power to add to them. The support of the French 
was therefore unceremoniously transferred to another 
branch of the vlce-vegal house, and Salnhat dung, 
a younger brother of Nazir Jung, nvIioho eause the 
English had embraced, was chosen hy the French as 
the new ruler of (hi* Deccan. This arrangement 
lmd been made hy M. Hussy under circumstances 
which rendered it expedient that home determi¬ 
nation should ho speedily taken; ami, on eouuiui- 
nicating it to his principal, Dupleix, In* had the 
satisfaction to find that it was entirely approved. 
The* new Subahdnr being ready to confirm all the 
cessions and privileges which his nephew had con¬ 
ceded to the French, and oven to go beyond him in 
this roKpect, it is obvious that he possessed the only 
qualification which, in the eyes of Dupleix, would 
give to ono candidate for tho throne a preference 
over anothor. 

While tho French were thus carefully and ener¬ 
getically advancing their interests, the English were 
doing little for the protection of theirs, and Maho¬ 
met Ali seeing slight prospect of successfully main¬ 
taining himself os Nabob of Arcot by tho aid of his 
English allies, was endeavouring to mako terms with 
their enemies. To avert this result, and in com¬ 
pliance with his pressing solicitations, small bodies 
of troops were sent by the British to his assistance, 
but little success attended their operations, aud the 
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dominions claimed by Mahomet Ali were gradually chap. ii. 
passing into the hands of his competitor. The 
British troops finally took refuge under the walla of 
Trichinopoly, followed l>y Ckunda Sahib and the 
French. Tho conflict of interests between the 
English and the French Roemod indeed about to 
find a termination in tho complete and unchecked 
ascendancy of tho latter power. Tho trade of the 
English Company would have been lost with their 
political influence, for if Duplcix had failed entirely 
to drive them from the coast, he would have thrown 
in their way impediments which would have ren¬ 
dered their commerce unprofitable. »Snch appeared 
to be tho probable tendency of events at the moment 
when the foundations of the magnificent empire of 
British India were about to bo laid. 

Among the commercial servants of the English 
East India Company was a young man named 
Robert Clive. The son of an olwcure country gen¬ 
tleman, of good lincago but small fortune, ho bad 
been sent to India in the capacity of a writer, 
partly because the appointment afforded a provision 
for one member of a very largo family, and partly 
because tho wayward character of the youth seemed 
to offer but slender hope of his succeeding in any 
pursuit that might be open to him at home. The 
duties and occupations of writers at that period 
were far different from what they are now. They 
were not employed in preparing themselves, by study 
and by practice in subordinate offices, for controlling 
at a future period the revenues of vast and populous 
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chap. ir. districts, or exercising tho highest aud most impor- 
taut judicial functions. They wore literally commer¬ 
cial clerks; and though there was then, as now, a 
gradation of rank through which they ascended, 
that gradation had reference solely to commerce, as 
tho names by which tho superior classes wore dis¬ 
tinguished, factor, and junior and senior merchant, 
sufficiently indicate. From the peculiar situation 
of foreign traders in such a country ns India, a few 
of tho highest class of servants went occasionally 
called upon to discharge political aud diplomatic, 
duties, and from tho same causo a few troops wore 
entertained for tho defcuco of tho Company's facto¬ 
ries. But tho employment of tho Company's civil 
servants in duties unconnected with trade was an 
accidental and extraordinary departure from tho 
gonoral courso of tilings, ami tlioir military esta¬ 
blishment was maintained solely for tho protection 
of their commerce. 

The counting-houso and tho warohouso woro 
sconos little adapted to tho vivacious temperament 
of Clive, and his carcor at Madras, where ho arrived 

a.d. 1744. in 1744, was not quite unmarked by that erratic 
conduct which had distinguished him at homo. 
Instances are on record, and might readily bo quoted, 
hut as they form part of the personal, uot the political 
history of Clive, it is more important to advert to such 
incidents as are connected with publio events, and 
have the further advantage of giving indications of 
those qualities whicli were moro fully developed at 
a future period. When Madras was taken by La 
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Bourdonnais, Clivo was among tho English residents chap. ii. 
who became prisoners of wav, and gave their parole. 

Tho subsequent infraction of tho terms of tho 
/ capitulation was rogardod, and justly, ns relioving 
thorn from any obligation which thoy lmd incurred 
undor that capitulation, and Clive, disguising him- 
solf as a native, succeeded in making his esenpo to 
Fort St. David. Tho circumstances of tho times 
concurring with Clive’s inclinations, ho, in 1747, a. d. 1747 . 
obtained an ensign's commission, and was present 
at the unsuccessful attack on Pondicherry with Ad¬ 
miral Boscawen. Here, on occasion of a want of 
ammunition for tho battery at which he was posted, 
his impetuosity led him to run himself for a supply, 
instead of sending for it. This act was misrepre¬ 
sented as arising not from zeal but fear. Clive 
called upon tho party who had thus aspersod his 
military character for satisfaction, and the point 
would have boon roferrod to the last appeal sanc¬ 
tioned by tho usages of society in such cases, hut 
for tho interference of bystanders. A court of 
inquiry was hold on tho conduct of tho two dispu¬ 
tants, and the public submission of his defnmer 
cloarod tho reputation of Clive,* soon to bo more 
decisively vindicated by his own daring acts. Clivo 
was engaged in the second expedition against Tan- 
jore, and held the commission of lieutenant. lie 
volunteered to lead the attack, and Major Lawrence 
having had previous opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with his courage and military talent, 

* Malcolm's Lite of Clive, vol i. page 48. 
if‘2 
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chap. n. yielded to him the post which he Bought. The force 
placed at his disposal consisted of thirty-four Euro¬ 
peans only, but seven hundred sepoys were to act 
with thorn. A rivulet was to he crossed, and the 
Europeans effected the passage with some difliculty. 
and with the loss of four of their sninil pnrty. A 
part of the sepoys then passed, and Clive, with the 
Europeans, advanced briskly to attack the entrench¬ 
ment in flank, the sepois being ordered to close 
upon the European*. Instead of obeying these 
orders, they waited upon the bank For the passing 
of more of their number, and the rear of Clive’s 
handful of men was thus left exposed. The conse¬ 
quence was that when just presenting their muHket* 
to fire, a body of Tanjoro horse, which had been 
concealed, rushed out sword in hand, and by a rapid 
evolution gained the rear of the European parly, 
twonly-six of whom were immediately cut down. 
The sahro of ono of the horsemen was lifted to 
add Clivo to the number, ami he only escaped 
the fate of the greater pari of his companions 
by darting asido while his assailant pnssed him. 
At the closo of the Tanjorc war, (’live relumed 
to the mercantile service, hut was appointed com¬ 
missioner for supplying the troops with provi¬ 
sions, an appointment which associated him, though 
not as a soldier, with the feeble and unfortunate 
attempt of the English to aid Mahomet Ali, which 
ended in their retreat upon Trichinopoly. To 
that place he subsequently accompanied Mr. Pigot, 
a member of council at. Fort St. David in chargo 
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of somo recruits and stores. Returning with an chap. ii. 
escort of only twelvo sepoys, they were attacked 
by au hostile party armed with matchlocks, who 
harassed them for some hours and killed soven of 
their men. The rest having expended all tlioir am¬ 
munition were ordered to disperse, and Pigot and 
Clivo only saved themselves by the ileotness of their 
horses. Another reinforcement sent shortly after¬ 
wards was entrusted to Clivo, who then recoivcd a 
captain’s commission. It was joined by a detach¬ 
ment from Dovi-cottah, under Captain Clark, who 
took tho command of the whole; and, after a skir¬ 
mish with part of tho French force, arrived safe at 
Trichinopoly. But the timid and potty spirit in 
which tho operations of the English had been oon- 
ductod was ill-suited to the genius of Clivo, and on 
hiH return to Fort St. David ho mado such repre¬ 
sentations to the governor, Mr. Sanderson, as con¬ 
vinced him that tho canso of Mahomet Ali could 
not bo oflbotually aided, but by adopting a courso 
far moro bold and vigorous than bad yet been 
takon. 

Clivo suggested an attack upon Arcot, and offered 
himself to lead tho expedition. Both his suggestion 
and his services were accepted, but tho force placed 
under his command was proportioned to tho means 
of the British government, and not to the duty to 
bo performed. It consisted of only three hundred 
sepoys and two hundred Europeans, ami the dis¬ 
patch of oven this insignificant number of men 
almost denuded Fort St. David and Madras of 
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chap. li. troops. The deficiency of numerical strength was 
not made up by the skill and experience of the 
officers who were to act under Clive. These wen* 
eight in number; but six of thorn hud never boon in 
action, and four of the six wore, Iiko Clive, volun¬ 
teers from tho commercial service. With three 
A. D. 1751. field-pieces, this small body on tho 2(Jth August 
inarched to the attack of Arcot, in which was a 
governor find eleven hundred men. On tho fiOtb 
they halted within ton miles of tlui city, and tho 
news of their approach having preceded them, panic 
prepared tho way for an easy conquest. Tho spies 
of tho onemy reported that they had seen the 
English marching with unconcern through a violent 
Ktorm of thunder and rain, and this report gave such 
an impression of the rosistlesHnesa of tho approach¬ 
ing foe, that tho garrison abandoned tho fort, and 
tho English a fow hours afterwards marched through 
n bund rod thousand spectators to take possession of 
it. Tiio greatest order was preserved, and a favour¬ 
able impression was mado on tho inhabitants by the 
restoration to its owners of property to a largo 
amount, which had been deposited in tho fort for 
tho sako of security. The first earo of Clivo was to 
improvo bis good fortune by making provision for a 
siege; but it little suited bis impetuosity to wait 
tho chanco of attack, and accordingly ho made 
various sorties in quest of the onemy, who usually 
fled on his approach. On tho 14th September lie 
attacked thoir camp by night, and dispersed its 
occupants in every direction, without tho loss of a 
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man from his own force. Two eighteen-pounders chap. ii. 
and some stores wore expected from Madras. An 
attempt mado by the enemy to intercept them was 
defeated ; but tlio convoy sent out for their protec¬ 
tion having greatly weakenod the garrison of the 
fort, tho enemy was omboldoncd to mako an attack 
upon it with his entire strength, liorse and foot. 
t Tin's attempt too failed, and on tho arrival in tlio 

town of tho detachment in cliargo of the expooted 
liold-pioccs and stores, it was abandoned. 

Thus far Clive’s success may bo regarded more ns 
tho result of good fortune than of military skill. 

Ho had now to shew that lie was not a more child 
of fortune, and that tho confidence reposed in him 
• was not misplaced. It had been foreseen that the 

acquisition of Arcot would ho followed by the with¬ 
drawal of part of tho force of Chunda Sahib from 
Trichinopoly, and this was ono object of tho attempt. 
Accordingly tho success of Clive was no sooner 
known, than Chunda Sahib detached four thousand 
eopoys to act against him. These beiug joined on 
their route by Rajah Sahib (son of Chunda Sahib) 
with ono hundred and fifty French from Pondi- 
chorry, entered the town on the 23rd of Sep- a. d. mi. 
tombev. On the 24th, Clive made a sally, driv¬ 
ing the French from their guns, four fiold-pieces, 
hut was unable to execute a design which he had 
formed of carrying them off. On this day he had 
a narrow escape from death. A sepoy, who was 
taking aim at him from a window, was disappointed 
of success through Clive being dragged aside by 
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ch\p. II. oil officer named Tremwith, who was immediately 
shot through the body by the man whose aim he had 
defeated. On the following day the enemy received 
a reinforcement of two thousand men from V ellore, 
and possession was taken of all lho avenues leading 
to the fort. Tims invested by n largo force, the 
fort of Arcot seemed little likely to sustain a pro¬ 
tracted siege. The stock of provisions was not 
more than sufficient to supply tin* garrison for sixty 
days, and it hecumi* necessary to send all the inha¬ 
bitants, except u few artificers, away from the fort. 
Of the eight officers who had ocemn|mnied the expe¬ 
dition, one hail been killed and two wounded ; ano¬ 
ther had returned to Madras. The troops fit for 
duty were reduced to one hundred and fifty Euro¬ 
peans and two thousand sej>oyH. Even this small 
force was daily diminisliiug, for although none of 
the gavrison won' allowed to ap\>ear oil the ramparts, 
except the few necessary to avoid a surprise, several 
were killed and wounded by the musketry of the 
enemy, who, sheltered by the surrounding houses, 
and firing from resting-places, were enabled to se- 
lecfc their objects with deadly certainty. The besieg¬ 
ing force consisted of one hundred and fifty Euro¬ 
peans, and about ten thousand native troops of 
various descriptions. 

The enemy being ill-provided with artillery, hail 
for some days produced little effect by their attempt 
at bombarding tho fort. The arrival of two eigh- 
teon-pounders and several pieces of smaller calibre 
from Pondicherry, enabled them to erect a liattery, 
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which, almost as soon as brought into play, disabled crap. 
one of Clive's eighteen-pounders and dismantled 
the otlior. The battery continued firing for six 
days, and a practicable breach was made to the ex¬ 
tent of fifty feet. But Clivo and his men had boon 
no less active in constructing works for dofonco, and 
the enemy appeared afraid of attempting to improve 
their opportunity of attack. 

The critical situation of Clivo did not prevent him 
from indulging in ucts requiring labour which could 
not vory well bo spared, and whoso chief result was 
a gratification of that love of mischief by which his 
boyhood had been remarkably distinguished. The 
fort contained an unwieldy piece of ordnance, which, 
'according to the current tradition, had been brought 
from Delhi by Aurungzebc, drawn, as it was said, by 
a thousand yoke of oxen. Clive caused a mound of 
earth to bo raised on (he top of tho highest tower of 
the rampart, so ns to command the palace across tho 
intervening houses. On this tho gigantic engine of 
destruction was elovated, and being loaded with 
thirty pounds of powder and a hall proportioned to 
its dimensions, it was discharged by means of a 
train carried to a considerable distanco on tho 
ground. Tho ball went through the palace, to tho 
great terror of llqjah Sahib and his principal offi¬ 
cers collected there. No other result nppeurs to 
have been contemplated; but this wns deemed suffi¬ 
cient to justify a repetition of tho salute on two 
succeeding days, at the preciso time when the nyali’s 
officovs assembled at head-quarters. On tho fourth 
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• I*. Jay tlio amusement derived from this exorcise was 
terminated by the bursting of the monster-gun 
which had afforded the means of its enjoyment. It 
BeemB, however, to have imparted to tho enemy a 
desire to retaliate. They, in return, raised a vast 
mound of earth, which commanded not only tho 
gate, but the whole interior of tho fort. Clivo suf¬ 
fered them to complete the work, and to mount on 
it two pieces of cannon, fie thou began to fire on 
it with his remaining eiglitecn-pomidcr: in less than 
an hour the mound fell with fifty men stationed on 
it, 801110 of whom were killed uml others disabled. 

The battery first erected by the enemy was to tho 
north-west of tho fort. Subsequently another was 
erected to tho south-west.* The wall in this diroc-' 
tion was in a very ruinous condition, and a broach 
was soon made. Tho garrison kept up a vigorous 
fire of musketry against the battery, and several 
times drovo tlio enemy out of it, but tho breach 
notwithstanding was daily enlurged. 

With tho prospect of an immediate attack from 
a force overwhelming, when compared with tho 
means of resistance, Clives confidence never appears 
to have deserted him. The Company’s agents at 
Madras and Fort St. David wero anxious to relievo 
him, but a small detachment dispatched for tho pur¬ 
pose wero unable to effect their object, and after a 

* There is some confusion in Orme’s account of these transac¬ 
tions. It 'ib quite clear that one battery was erected some time 
before the other, but Ormc gives the 2dth of October as the date 
of both. 
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sharp conflict with a considerable number of Rajah 
Sahib's troops, were compelled to retreat. A 1 body 
of six thousand Malirattas, who had been hired to 
assist tho cause of Mahomet Ali, lay about thirty 
miles from Arcot in a state of most suspicious inac¬ 
tivity. Tho nabob’s affairs being thought desperate, 
his mercenary allies were not disposed to waste their 
strength in his defence. In the hope of stimulating 
them to action, Clive found means of communicating 
with them. Their commander, in reply, expressed 
liis admiration of tho gallant conduct of the defence 
of Arcot, by which, he said, he was then first con¬ 
vinced that the English could fight, and promised 
to send a detachment to their aid. Intelligence of 
these communications having reached Rajah Sahib, 
who commanded the besieging army, he became ap- 
prohensivo of the probable result, and sent a flag of 
truce with proposals for the surrender of the fort. 
Honourable terms for the garrison were offered, and 
a large sum of money for Clive; while, that no mo¬ 
tives for compliance might be wanting, the conse¬ 
quences of refusal were declared to be the storming 
of tho fort and the immolation of every man in it. 
Clive’s answer was strikingly characteristic of the 
man. He not only refused to surrender the fort, 
but conveyed his refusal in terms of haughty defi¬ 
ance. The merits of Chunda Sahib’s claims were 
somewhat unceremoniously noticed for the purpose 
of reproach; the offer of personal advantage to 
Clive was treated, as it deserved, with contempt; 
and tho threat of storm and slaughter was met by 
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chap. n. the tauuting remark, that the English commander 
had too high an opinion of the prudence of Kigali 
Sahib, to boliovo that lie would ntlempt to storm 
until ho was provided with better soldiers than the 
rabblo of which his army was then composed. Not¬ 
withstanding this uiiHWor, some of the enemy hovered 
round Clio ditch, conversing with the sepoys in the 
Kritisli service, nnd rccoimncnding tliem to desert. 
They were warned to retire, hut. the admonition 
being disregarded, it became ncccxHury to render it 
more impressive by the adjunct of a volley of small 
arms, which killed some of the intruder# ami dls- 
porsod the rest. 

lleforo any stopH wore taken by the enemy in 
consequence of Clive’s refusal of the proffered tonus, 
the promised detachment of the Mahruttas arrived in 
the neighbourhood and attempted to enter the town, 
but found every street and avenue barricaded. Thus 
impeded, they had recourse to their usual and most 
approved occupation of plundering, relieved by sot¬ 
ting fire to some houses in the outskirts of the town, 
after which they retreated. 

Clivo was accurately informed of all the proceed¬ 
ings of the enemy, and ns the day of attack ap¬ 
proached ho succeodod in becoming possessed not 
only of their general design, but of tho precise dis¬ 
position proposed to bo made of their force. Tho 
a.d. 1761. dawn of day on tho 14tli November was to decide 
the success of the meditated attempt, and tho signal 
for its commencement was to bo the discharge of 
throe bombs. Tho knowledge of its approach did 
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not diminish the confidence of Clive, nor disturb his 
equanimity. Ho made the arrangements which 
appeared to him necessary for meeting the ap¬ 
proaching conflict, and then, to remove the effects of 
tlio excessive fatigue which he hud undergone, and 
to gather renewed strength for the struggle, ho re¬ 
signed himself to sloop, with us much calmness us 
though all danger was at an end, giving ordors that 
he should bo awakened on tho first alarm. 

The day of attack was one among tho most dis¬ 
tinguished in tho Mahometan calendar. Ilappy was 
tho Mussulman to whom it brought death from tho 
sword of tho unbeliovcr, for his fall was rogardod as 
but a sudden introduction to the highest paradise. 
By this belief tho enthusiasm of tho enemy’s troops 
was wrought up almost to madness, and it was 
further increased by the free uso of an intoxicating 
substance called bang. The morning came, and with 
it tho oxpccted movement. Clivo was awakened, and 
fouud his garrison at tlioir posts according to tho 
disposition which Jio had previously made. On tho 
enemy's side a vast multitude wero in motion, bring¬ 
ing ladders to every part of tho wall that was acces¬ 
sible. Besides theso desultory operations there wero 
others in progress, nil directed to tho some end. 
Four principal divisions of the enemy’s troops 
marched upon the four points where an entrance to 
the fort seemed the more likely to be effected—the 
two gates and the two broaches which had been 
made in tho wall. The parties who attacked the 
gates drove before them several elephants, armed 
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chap. n. with plates of iron on tlicir foreheads, with which 
it was expected they would beat down the obstacles 
which stopped the course of tbo assailants : but the 
device was more disastrous to those who employed 
it than to tlioso against whom it was directed. 
The elephants, wounded liy the musketry of the 
British force, turned and trampled upon those who 
wore urging them forward. At the north-west 
breach, as many as it was capable of admitting 
rushed wildly in, and passed llie first trench before 
their opponents gave fire. When given, it was with 
terrible ofl'cct. A number of muskets were' loaded 
in readiness, which those behind delivered to the 
first rank as fast as they could discharge them. 
Every shot did execution, while three Hold-pieces 
contributed effectually to thin the number of the 
nssailnnt8. Tn ft few minutes they foil bock: hut 
the attempt was only suspended, not abandoned. 
Another and another party followed, and were 
driven off as had been tlioso who preceded them. 

To approach tho south-west breach, the enemy 
embarkod seventy men on a raft, who thus attempted 
to cross a ditch, and had almost gained their object, 
when Clive, observing that bis gunners fired with 
bad aim, took tho management of ono of tho field- 
pieces himself. This ho worked with such precision 
and effect that a few discharges threw tho ad¬ 
vancing party into confusion. The raft was overset, 
and those on board thrown into the water, when* 
some were drowned. The remainder saved them¬ 
selves by swimming back, abandoning tho unfor- 
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tunato raft which was to have borne them to tho chap. ii. 
breach. 

These various attacks occupied about an hour, 
and cost tho enemy in killed and wounded about 
four hundred men. After an interval employed by 
tho assailants in endeavouring, under much annoy¬ 
ance, to carry oft’ their dead, tho firing upon tho fort 
was renewed, both with cannon and musketry. This 
was again discontinued. A formal demand of leave 
to bury the dead was complied with, and a truce of 
two hours agreed upon. At tho expiration of the 
proscribed time the firing once more recommenced, 
and lasted until two o’clock on the following morn¬ 
ing, when it ceased, never to be renewed. At day¬ 
break, tho gallant defenders of the fort learned that 
their besiegers had precipitately abandoned the town. 

Tho garrison immediately marched into tho enemy’s 
quarters, where they found several pieces of artillery 
and a large quantity of ammunition. These spoils 
woro forthwith transferred to the fort, and thus 
endod a siege of fifty days. 

Military history records few events more remark- 
' ablo than this momorable siege. Its conduct at 
onco placed Clive in the foremost rank of distin¬ 
guished commanders. Justly has it been said that 
ho was “ born a soldier.”* At the timo when, with 
a handful of men, most of them unpractised in the 
operations of war, he defended the fort of Arcot 
against a force several thousand strong, bis military 

* Major Lawrence’s Namxvc of the War on the Coast of 
Coromandel, page 14. 
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chap. n. experience was small, while of military education he 
was entirely destitute. His boyhood lmd passed in 
idleness, or in the reckless perpetration of mischief, 
while the few years which he had numbered of 
manly life had, for the most part, been occupied 
with the details of trade. Deprived of all the 
means by which, in ordinary cases, men are gradually 
prepared for tho duties of military service or com¬ 
mand, lie shewed himself a perfect master of tho 
arts of war. Like all other eminent eoTiminiuIcrs, 
he communicated to those under him a spirit of de- 
votedness and self-abandonment, which is among the 
most graceful, as well as the most valuable, qualities 
of a soldier. An instance of this occurred among the 
native troops employed in the defence of Areot, 
which is alike honourable to them ami to their com¬ 
mander. "When provisions boenme scarce, and there 
was ground for apprehending that famine would 
compel a surrender, the sepoys proposed that their 
diet should he restricted to tho thin gruel in which 
the rice was boiled, and that tho whole of the grnin 
should he given to the Europeans, ns they required 
more nourishment.* With such a spirit pervading 
his little garrison, Clive might well look forward to 
a successful termination of his bravo defence of 
Arcot; but that spirit his own military virtues had 
fostered and called forth. 

In the evening of the day on which tho enemy 
fled from Arcot, tho detachment from Madras, which 
had been prevented from entering the town, arrived 
* Mnlcolm'a Life of Clive, vol. i. page 9G. 
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in it. Clive, leaving a garrison in tho fort, took the 
field on the 19th of November with two hundred 
Europeans, seven hundred sepoys, and three field- 
pieces. Having summoned Timany to surrender, 
which immediately yielded, the British forco waited 
for tho promised aid of tho Mnhrattos, who were to 
join them with a thousand home; hut these adven¬ 
turers wore for some days too much occupied with 
tho interesting duties of plunder to perform their 
engagement. Their labours, however, received a 
chock from a sudden attack of tho French troops of 
U*\jah Sahib, who surprised tlioir camp, and by 
relieving them of such articles as could bo conveni¬ 
ently carried off, demonstrated to the Mahraltas 
that they must not hope to enjoy a monopoly of tho 
occupation in which they delighted. Intelligence 
being received of the approach of an European 
party from Pondicherry, Clive was anxious to obtain 
tho assistance of tho Mahrattas in intercepting them 
before they could join llajnli Sahib. But the only 
motive by which they could be allbctod was wanting 
—there was no prospect of plunder, and Clive 
marched without his allies. Hajoh Sahib made a 
forced march to avrivo where lie was to be joined by 
tho reinforcement from Pondicherry; but the Mah¬ 
rattas were still immovable, until they learned that 
tho reinforcement expected by the enemy wore the 
bearers of a large sum of money: a discovery which 
bad a remarkable effect in rendering them anxious 
for a conflict, to which they lmd previously shewn 
ho much indifference. But not more than six lnm- 
VOL. i. i 
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chap. ii. drcrl hor«o could bo collected for the duty, tbo rest 
being othonviBC engaged. By a forced march of 
twenty miles Clive and bis Miilimtta associates came 
in sight of tho enemy's force, and, notwithstanding 
a great disparity of numbers, defeated them. In 
tho pursuit a considerable booty fell into the bands 
of tho victors, much to the grutillentlon of the 
Muhmltns, with whom tin* servin' in which they 
were engaged became popular. The fort of A ride 
Clive was compelled for want of cannon to pans, the 
governor refusing to surrender, all hough he agreed 
to take an oath of allegiance to Mahomet Ali. The 
great pagoda of Conjcvemm was the next object of 
attention. Hero the French maintained a consider¬ 
able garrison, which had afforded them opportunity 
of interrupting the communication between A root 
and Madras, From this place they had surprised a 
parly of disabled men returning from the siege of 
A rent, mid after murdering live or six as they lay 
helpless in their litters, relented so far as to spare 
tho lives of two officers named Bevel! and Class, 
whom they made prisoners. On being summoned 
to surrender, tho French commander, on the plea 
that none of his garrison understood Fnglish, re¬ 
quired his two prisoners to write to Clivo inform¬ 
ing him that if tho pagoda were attacked they would 
bo exposed on the works. The British oflicers made 
tho desired communication, but added an expression 
of their hope that no regard for them would induce 
Clive to discontinue his operations for the reduction 
of the place. Clive, however, was compelled to 
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wait the arrival from Madras of the means of effee- chap. h. 
tually commencing an attack. These being obtained, 
the walls, after three days’ battery, began to give 
way, and the French commander, apprehensive of 
tho just resentment of the English for his cruelty, 
abandoned the place in tho night. Clive haring 
destroyed the defences of Conjevoram, proceeded 
to Madras, and thence to Fort St. David, to receive 
tho congratulations which awaited him, and which 
ho had so nobly earned. 

While Clive, in Arcot, liad thus l>con pursuing an 
uninterrupted career of success, Clranda Sahih and 
his French allies were Inlxmring for the reduction of 
Tridiinopoly. But their works were constructed 
without skill, and their lalnuir and ammunition ex¬ 
pended with little eficct. Their views however were 
aided by tho pecuniary distress of Mahomet Ali, whose 
troops openly threatened to desert a master who was 
unable to pay them. Among the projects of Maho¬ 
met Ali, who seems to have liad no definite plan of 
proceeding, but to have intrigued with all parties, in 
tho hope that chanco might work something in his 
favour, was an application to Mysore for aid. That 
country had long been governed in tho name of sove¬ 
reigns who possessed no particle of real power. A 
prince, labouring under the misfortune of having 
been bom deaf and dumb, succeeded to the throne 
early in the eighteenth century. His imperfect or¬ 
ganization placed him at the mercy of others, and 
the mental feebleness of his successors led to the 
continuance of the system of royal pupilage. The 
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chap. ii. ambassador of Mahomet All at first mot little on- 
courogomont from tho lordly servants who then ex¬ 
ercised sovereignty in the court of Mysore, hut mag¬ 
nificent promisee, the extent of which was kept secret 
from tho British authorities, dispelled the coldness 
with which his mission was first received. The 
negotiation was brought to a successful conclusion, 
and its provisions ratified by an oath. Thu face of 
Mahomet Ali's affairs now began to brighten. In 
addition to the army of Mysore, the government of 
that country took into its pay six thousand Mnhrnt- 
tns, of whom those who have been already noticed 
in connection with the siege of Areol, formed part. 
“ In conformity,” says tho historian of Mysore,* •• to 
the uniform principle of Indian policy, as the allairs 
of Mahomet Ali appeared to improve, lie acquired 
more friends." Tho Itajah of Tanjore declared in 
his favour, and dispatched a considerable body of 
troops to his assistance. From other quarters the 
nabob received further aid, ami his army, thus re¬ 
inforced, became numerically superior to that of 
Clmnda Sahib. But the army of tin* latter was 
stronger in regular troops, and so little reliance did 
the officer commanding the British force place on Ids 
native allies, that he porsoveringly resisted their 
repented solicitations to attack tho enemy till he 
was reinforced from Fort St. David. 

Tho enemy, however, emboldened by tin* retire¬ 
ment of Clive, had again appeared in some force in 
tho province of Arcot, and having burnt several vil- 
• Colonel Wilks'* Sketches, vol. i. pngt' ' 21 *). 
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lft^cs, and plundered some houses belonging to the chap. ij. 
English, they returned to Conjeveram, repaired the 
defences, garrisoned the place with sepoys, and 
threatened to attack the Company’s fort of l’oona- 
malec. This diverted to another quarter the British 
reinforcements destined for Trichiuopoly, it l>oing 
deemed indispensable to cheek the ravages of the 
enemy in A root. For this purpose all the force that 
Llio British authorities conld asseniblo was required. 

Including a levy of sepoys, a detachment of Euro¬ 
peans from Bengal, and drafts From the garrisons of 
Arcot and Madras, it did not, however, amount to 
seventeen hundred men, of whom less than four 
hundred were Europeans. The European force of 
tho onomy was about equal to tlmt of the British, 
but his native troojw, horse and foot, amounted to 
four thousand livo hundred. Tho British had six 
hold-pieces: tho enemy n largo train of artillery. 

Tho talonts and previous success of Clive pointed 
him out os tho commander of the expedition in tho 
absonco of Major Lowrcnco, that able and Cxpo- 
rionccd officer who was among tho first to discover 
tho genius of Clive, having proceeded to England 
boforo that genius was fully developed. In antici¬ 
pation of an attack from the English, the camp of 
the enemy had been strongly fortified; but, on the 
approach of Clive, it was abandoned, and liis force 
concentrated at Conjeveram. Thither Clive proceeded 
by a forced march, but found the pagoda iu charge 
of a garrison, who surrendered at the first summons. 

The object of the enemy had been susi>octed, and it 
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chap. ii. now became more apparent. The garrison at the 
fort of A root had been considerably weakened in 
order to add to the forco placed under the command 
of Clive, and it was anticipated that the enemy de¬ 
signed to take advantage of this circumstance. Clive 
accordingly advanced towards A rent, nml mi the road 
received intelligence that the enemy lmd entered the 
town of Arcot, and skirmished against the fort with 
muskets for several hours. The attempt was to haw 
been aided by co-operation from within the fort, the 
enemy having corrupted two unlive ollicers in the 
British service, who, on a given signal, were to haw* 
opened the gales for their admission. The intended 
treachery was discovered in time to defeat it. The 
enemy iinding their signals unanswered retired "itli 
precipitation. Those factH were communicated to 
Clive by letter from the com n mm ling oili rer at Arcol. 
but lie* was unable to state what route the discon¬ 
certed foe hud taken. 

Uncertainty on tliis point did not long prevail. 
Near the village of Coverjuih, the van of the British 
force wiih unexpectedly saluted by a discharge of 
artillery from a thick grove of niaugoe trees. Clive 
immediately made provision for the safety of his 
baggage, and for the disposal of his troops for 
action. For a time no very decisive results ap¬ 
peared. Two parties of infantry, French and Eng¬ 
lish, continued for two bourn to /in* upon each other, 
and the enemy's cavalry made several unsuccessful 
attacks on a small force, European and native, which 
was opposed to them. But the artillery from the 
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grovo did considerable execution, and Clive found chap. JU 
that he must either become its master or determine 
on a retreat. Tho grovo, in which the artillery was 
placed, was defended in front by a steep bank and 
ditch, but in the rear it was rejK>rtod to bo oi»cii and 
unguarded. Two hundred Eurnpc&ns and four hun¬ 
dred sepoys were, accordingly dispatched thither, and 
the anxiety of Clive for their success led him to ac¬ 
company them through part of the circuit which it was 
necessary to make. This anxiety lmd nearly proved 
fatal to his ho]K». The infantry who were left firing 
on that of tho French, dispirited l»y llic absence of 
Clive, and discouraged by the departure of tlic de¬ 
tachment sent to attack the enemy’s artillery, were 
giving way, and some were actually iu flight. Tho 
return of Clive was just in time to avert the conse¬ 
quences of his temporary absence. With his wonted 
address he rallied the fugitives, though not without 
some difficulty, and the firing was renewed. Tho 
attention of the enemy was thns diverted from tho 
more important operation which was in progress in 
another part of the field. 

The party who had been dispatched to the rear of 
tho grove halted at the distance of three hundred 
yards from it, and an ensign, named Symmonds, ad¬ 
vanced to rcconuoitrc. He had not proceeded far 
bofore lie came to a deep trcncli, in which a large 
body of the enemy’s troops, who were not imme¬ 
diately granted, were sitting down to avoid the ran¬ 
dom shots. The approach of Ensign Symmonds 
being observed, he was challenged, and the party in 
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chap. ii. the trench prepared to fire. His acquaintance with 
the French language saved his life, and probably 
prevented the foiluro of the attack, for, being mis¬ 
taken for a French officer, ho was suffered to piuw. 
Proceeding onward to the grove, lie perceived that, 
besides the men stationed at the guns, then* wen* 
ono hundred Kuropcuus fo support them, but flint 
they kept no look-out, except Inwards the field of 
battle. Having made the observations necessary, ho 
returned, keeping at a distance from the trench 
where his progress laid nearly been intercepted, mid 
rejoined his detachment. Upon his report, they 
immediately marched towards the point of attack, 
taking tlio way by which he. bad returned. They 
entered the grovu impcreeived, and at the distance 
of thirty yards gave fire. The effect was to paralyze 
Iho enemy, who, without returning a shot, aban¬ 
doned their guns and sought safety in flight. Some 
took refuge in a choultry,* where they were so much 
crowded lliut they were unable to use their arms, 
and quarter being olfered them, it was joyfully 
accepted. 

The sudden silence of the artillery informed the 
Hritish troops in front of the enemy of the success 
of the attack on his rear. The arrival of some Aigi- 
tives from the grove conveyed the same intelligence 
to their opponent*, who immediately followed the 
example of their companions and lied. 

The force of the enemy having been broken in 
A root, Olivo ami his troops were ordered back to 

* A houw: of nccommodntiuu fur traveller*. 
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Fort St. David, preparatory to their being dispatched chap, n, 
to Trichinopoly. On their march, they passed the 
spot where Nazir Jung had been murdered. To 
commemorate tlio success of tho French, Dupleix 
had planned tlio oroction of a new town, to bo 
called Duploix-Fatoabnd. In tlio centre of this 
city of victory was to Iiavo been placed a column, 
with inscriptions in various languages, recounting 
tlio event which it was designed to koop in memory, 
and magnifying tlio valour of the Froncli. “ Un¬ 
luckily," says Major Lawrence, “ futuro ages will 
not he the wiser for it.” Clive destroyed all that 
existed of the projected town, including the foun¬ 
dation which was to support the commemorative 
column. Thus the evidences of French glory scarcely 
endured longer than the success which they were 
intended to record. 

The forco destined for Trichinopoly was soon 
ready for tlio field, and Major Lawrence arriving 
from Europe at this time, it was placed under his 
command. This appointment was not calculated to 
affect the prosperity of Clive, or to diminish his 
opportunities of earning honourable distinction. 

Major Lawrence was well acquainted with his me¬ 
rits, and being totally free from the mean jealousy 
which 6ccs in a rising junior an enemy, lie was alike 
prompt in acknowledging liis military talents and 
ready to call them into action. The detachment 
moved, and on the 27th March was within eigli- a.d. 1762 . 
teen miles of Trichinopoly. Here, being informed 
that a strong party was posted to intercept them, 
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chap. ii. Major Lawrunco resolved upon proceeding by auo- 
thor road ; but, by a mistake of bin guides, was led 
within reach of the very post which ho had desired 
to avoid, and the troops received the lire of six pieces 
of artillery. It was returned from four field-pieces, 
supported by one hundred men under (/live, while tin* 
line marched on, and was soon oul of the reach of the 
enemy's guns. They then hailed (ill the party with 
the field-pieces nmV up. On Die following dnyu 
more serious alliilr took place; hut the commander of 
the native cavalry of the enemy being killed, his men, 
according to established precedent, look to llighl, 
and the rest of the army soon followed their exam¬ 
ple. The victory would have been more complete, 
hut for the failure of the native troops (o co-operate 
with the liritlnli allies. The Muhruttus remained at 
a distance, idle, though probably not unconcerned, 
spectators of the fight. Their passivencss was occa¬ 
sioned by the peculiar situation of their leader, who 
was engaged in a negotiation with OlmmhwSuhib, uml 
feeling uncertain what turn ufliiirs might take, was 
unwilling to commit himself with either party. The 
rest of the British allies appear to have declined 
fighting, in deference to the example of the Mah- 
ruttas. Happily tha day was won without them, 
and the British detachment advanced undisturbed to 
Trichinopoly. Ilcrc the respective commanders had 
an opportunity of conferring on a plan of operations, 
buttJio Mahometans and Hindoos not being able to 
ngreo on a fortunate hour of attack, nothing was 
determined on. A few days after the arrival of tlio 
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English reinforcement, the French abandoned their ciiaf. ii. 
posts, and rotreatcd to the island of Seringham. 

This movement being hastily made, and without due 
preparation, was attornlcd with very considerable 
loss. The retreating enemy carried oft* their artil¬ 
lery and part of their baggage, but a largo store of 
provisions was burned. 

A hold suggestion of Clive’s was now acted upon 
by the commander of tho British expedition. Tt 
was to divide tho small forco under his command, 
and while one half remained at Tricliinopoly, to post 
tho other half between Soringliam and Pondicherry, 
in order to cut off the communication on which tho 
French must now depend for their supplios. Major 
Lawrence justly considered Olivo ns tho fittest man 
to undertake tho command of tho separate body, but 
a difficulty existed in tho fact that all tho captains 
in tho battalion woro his seniors. It was removed 
by tho native generals, who unanimously doclnrcd 
that thoy would not make any detachment of tho 
troops for tho purpose, if thoy woro to bo commanded 
by any other poison than Clive. Every thing boing 
arranged, tho favourite captain marched on the 6th 
of April, with four hundred Europeans and a much a. d. 1752 . 
larger number of Ropoys,* four thousand nativo 
horse and eight pieces of artillery. He took post at 
a fort a few miles from Seringham, ancl on the high 
road to Arcot and Pondicherry. 

Dupleix had become greatly dissatisfied with the 

* Tho number of sepoys is 8total by Ormc to have been seven 
hundred ; Major Lawrence says twelve bundled. 
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chap. n. prosixjct of allaira at Tricliinopoly, and, in tlu* hope 
of retrieving them, had sent reinforcements of as 
large amount as lie could raise, under Mont. U’Au- 
tuoil, who was forthwith authorized to assume the 
chief command, M. Law, who had for some timo 
hold it, having displayed little either of enterprise 
or talent. Clive, apprized of the approach of (his 
force, marched out to intercept it; and D'Autueil. 
knowing how much depended on his cHeeting n junc¬ 
tion with the army at Seringhum. withdrew to n fort 
which he had jusl quilted. Clive not meeting the ene¬ 
my’s reinforcement when* la* laid hern led to expect 
them, considered that the rcjMirt of their approach 
was a ruse to draw him from his fort, and marched 
hack with nil possible speed. This was not the fuel; 
but the French commander at Seringhnm hearing 
of Clive’s departure, but not of his return, resolved 
to take advantage of it, by attacking the few troops 
which hail l»eenlc*ft in possession of the British pout. 
With tills view lie dispatched eighty Europeans and 
seven hundred sepoys, aided by the services of eighty 
English deserters. With reference to the trifling 
amount of the entiro British force at that time in 
India, it is truly lamentable to find tlmt so largo a 
number of men could be found willing to betray Iho 
interests of the country which had givcu them birth, 
and of the sovereign to whom they had sworn alle¬ 
giance. Through a mistake at one of the outposts, 
the attempt of tlic enemy had nearly succeeded. 
The party being challenged, answered tlmt they were 
friends, ami one of the deserters stepping forward. 
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stated that they had been dispatched by Major Law¬ 
rence to reinforce Captain Clive. This assertion, 
corroborated by the fact of so many of the party 
speaking English, satisfied the guard. The strangers 
woro Buffered to enter without the pass-word being 
demanded, and one of the guard was dispatched to 
conduct them to head-quarters. They marched on 
without giving any disturbance, or meeting with any, 
until they arrived at a pagoda, where they were 
challenged by the sentinels, and simultaneously by 
others posted at an adjacent choultry, within which 
Clive was asleep. They answered these challenges, 
not as before, by an attempt to parley, but by dis¬ 
charging a volley into each place. That directed to 
the choultry was not far from deciding tlic question of 
success, a ball having shattered a box at Clive’s feet 
and killed a servant sleeping closo to him. After this 
di8chnrgo tho enemy pushed into the pagoda, putting 
nil they mot to the sword. Clive, awakened by the 
noise, and not imagining that tho enemy could have 
advanced into the centra of his camp, supposed the 
firing to proceed from part of his own sepoys, and 
that the cause of it was some groundless alarm. In 
this belief ho advanced alone into the midst of the 
party who were firing, as appeared to him, without 
purpose, and angrily demanded tho cause of their 
conduct. In tho confusion he was at first scarcely 
observed ; but at length one of the enemy’s sepoys 
s discovering or suspecting him to be an Englishman, 
attacked and wounded him. By this time llio French 
were in possession of the pagoda. Clive ordered 
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the gate to Ik* stormed, but it would admit only two 
men abreast, and the English deserters within fought 
with desperation. The officer who led the attack, and 
fifteen men engaged in it, were killed, and the attempt 
was then relinquished until cannon could he obtained. 
At day-break tin* French ollicer, wring tin* danger 
of his situation, endeavoured to cwiipe it by a sally ; 
but being killed with several of bis men, tin* rest 
retreated into the pagoda. ('Ii\e. ndvaneing to tin* 
porch to oiler them terms, experienced another of 
those remarkable escapes in which his career so much 
nlmundcd. Rendered weak by tin* wounds which lie 
had received, he leant upon the shoulder*, of two 
Rerjeants. Roth these men were of lower stature 
than their commander, who, from this causo ns well 
as from the effect of weakness, stood in a stooping 
position, his body being thus thrown slightly behind 
theirs. An Irishman who took the lead uutong the 
deserters enmo forward, and addressing Clive in op¬ 
probrious language, declared that he would slmot 
him. This was not an idle threat, for he instantly 
levelled his musket in the direction in which Olivo 
was standing and discharged it. The ball passed 
through tho bodies of both the men on whom 
Clive was leaning, but from his relative position 
with regard to them, he was untouched. TImh occur¬ 
rence is said to have facilitated tho surrender of the 
pagoda, the Frenchmen thinking it necessary to dis¬ 
own tho outrage which had been committed, lest it 
might exclude them from being admitted to quarter. 
The enemy’s sepoys without tin* pagoda endeavoured 
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to repass tho boundaries of tho British camp, and ciiap. ii. 
succeeded ; but the Mahratta cavalry sotting out in 
pursuit of thorn, ovevtook and cut them to pieces. 

Clomency is not a common weakness in the Mahratta 
character, and according to the report of thoso en¬ 
gaged in this exploit, not a singlo man of woven 
hundred escaped with Jiis life. “It is certain,”adds 
an historian who had the best moans of information,* 

“ that none of them ever appeared to contradict the 
asHortion.”f 

Tho tido of success now Howed steadily in favour 
of tlie British causo. D’Autucil continued to retire 
and his force to diminish. Further resistance appear¬ 
ing hopolcss, if not impossible, be surrendered with 
the wholo force remaining with him, consisting of 
only one hundred Europeans (thirfcy-fivo of whom 
woro British deserters), four hundred native infantry, 
and about three hundred and forty cavalry. A con- 
sidorablo quantity of military Htovcs pnased into 
tho bands of tho conquerors, and a largo amount of 
money was oxpccted, it being known that D’Autuoil 
had with him a considerable sum. This expectation, 
howovor, was disappointed, tho wary Frenchman 
having contrived to Rccrcto a groat part of it among 
his pcrsonol baggage, which he was permitted to carry 

* Ormc. 

t There arc some variations between tlie accounts of Ormc and 
Col. Lawrence of this attempt of the French to surprise the Eng¬ 
lish, affecting in some instances the events themselves, but more 
frequently tho order in which they occuried. In tho text, care 
has been taken to exclude all details which appear to he contra¬ 
dicted by either writer, or to ho inconsistent with either. 
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u. away without examination. A part of tho remainder 
was embezzled by the troops on both sides, so that 
iml more tlmn fifty thousand rupees were regularly 
taken possession of for tho benefit of the enptore. 

Tho progressive success of tho British arum had 
materially nlleeted tho state of afTaii-w in tho island 
of Keringhnm. The scarcity of supplies, and tho 
small probability of efl’ecUmlly removing this difli- 
eully, tin* constant annoyance sustained from tbo 
English posts, and the expectation, almost amounting 
to certainly, that these attacks would become move 
frequent, ns well ns more alarming—these causes 
tended to chill tho friendship of the native chiefs 
who had brought their troops to the service of 
Clmnda Sahib, and gradually to detach them from 
his interest. The greater part of them demanded 
their dismissal, a demand which ho was in no 
condition to resist, and tho request being grauted, 
many of the dismissed parties passed forthwith 
without hesitation into the service of tho British. 
The desertions, and the fntnl blow inflicted on tho 
French interest by the surrender nf IVAuteuil, ren¬ 
dered the prospects of Clmnda Sahib gloomy imlocd. 

He laid vainly endeavoured to urge tbo French 
commander, haw, to a more enterprising course of 
action, and the time when such a course could have 
availed was now passed. The health, too, of the 
ambitious nspirunl to tin* government of the Car¬ 
natic bad given way under the pressure of mental 
anxiety; and without the means of evading the dif¬ 
ficulties which surrounded him. or the energy to 
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attompt to force his way through them to a place of chap. ii. 
safety, his thoughts were no longer turned upon 
either of these objects. Only one termination of his 
wretched fortunes was boforo him, and the solo 
question for his determination was, whose captive 
ho should bocomc. By the advico of Law, he was 
dissuaded from surrendering to tho English, and 
induced to trust his person for a fcimo to native faith. 

On tho motives which prompted tho advice, different 
conjectures have been offerocl. It has been inferred 
by ono writer that Law acted in the belief (cer¬ 
tainly well warranted), that Mahomot Ali would not 
hesitate to sacrifice his rival to his safety, if the 
opportunity wore offered to him, and that the Bri¬ 
tish commander would not withhold tho desired 
victim from his revongo ;* by anothor.f tho latter 
part of this solution is rejocted ns incredible, and 
Law's conduct is ascribed to tho conviction that, by 
a surrender to tho English, tho causo of Chunda 
Sahib, and consequently that of the French, would 
bo more permanently and irretrievably injured, than 
by captivity undor tho capricious counsels of any 
native power with whom tho life of tho prisonor 
would be safe. This condition it was not easy to 
ensure; but the probable danger to the life of tho 
French ally was not to bo put in comparison with 
tho positive disadvantage which would result to the 
FreTTCh cause from placing him in the hands of the 
English. Chunda Sahib, knowing little of the cha¬ 
racter of his European opponents, might not unna- 
* This is Orme's view of the subject. t Col. Wilks. 
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chap. ii. lurally distrust them. At tlio same time, it is cer¬ 
tain that neither ins knowledge of the diameter of 
the native* powers among whom he had to choose a 
keejKT, nor his own position with relation to several 
of (hem. were calculated to afford any encourage¬ 
ment to trust them with the custody of his person. 
The danger of reposing confidence in some of tlieso 
powers, mid the inability of others to render assist¬ 
ance, are thus described by Orme:—“ The nabob, 
Mahomet Ali, was out of the question; tlio Myso¬ 
reans Cliunda Sahib knew would make uro of him 
as n means to oblige the nabob to fulfil the agree¬ 
ments he had miulo with them, and the Mahrattas 
would sell him to the higher bidder of the two; the 
I’nlygars were not strong enough, nor were their 
troops situated conveniently to effect his escape." 
Such were the prospects of Cliunda Sahib with refe¬ 
rence to several of the native powers. Tiuijorc 
remained for consideration, mid here the expecta¬ 
tion of fidelity in the one party and of safety to the 
other could lie hut slender. Cluiuda Sahib had 
taken arms against the King of Tunjore, and liad led 
his troops ngainst that monarch's capital. Dissimu¬ 
lation might allect to forget this ground of enmity, 
while the fortune of Cliunda Sahib was prosperous; 
hut it wan sure to he remembered, when ho was re¬ 
duced from the condition of a powerful chief with a 
vast army at his disposal, to that of a man deprived 
of all means of self-defence and an humble suppliant 
for Ills life and liberty. One gleam of hope broke 
in. The King of Tunjore did not command liis 
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troops in person, and tlio general, Monackjcc, had ciiap. ii. 
boon deprived of those military rewards which ho 
thought his due, through the enmity of the prime 
minister. The general being thus at variance with 
the minister, and dissatisfied with the sovereign, it 
wtw calculated that his resentment against (ho in¬ 
vader of Tunjore would not ho very strong, and on 
IIiIh misenildo hope Clmudu Sahib ventured to rest. 

A negotiation was commenced, which was managed 
by. Monackjcc with nil the success derived from 
dealing with a man who had no resource hut to 
yield. Its completion was hastened by a represen¬ 
tation from Monnckjoo of the necessity of a sjiccdy 
conclusion, lest the advance of tlio English should 
deprive him of tlio power of ensuring tlio safety of 
Chunda Snliib, a danger of which tlio negotiators 
on the other side were fully aware. Still they hesi¬ 
tated; and their anxiety to discover and obtain some 
bettor security than a Mulirntta promise, led to a 
private Interview between Law and Monackjco, in 
which a demand was made of hostages for the safety 
of Clmnda Sahib. To tills demand it was replied, 
that if treachery woro designed, no hostage would 
prevent it; that tho act of giving any would betray 
the secret of the negotiation, nnd that the escape 
of Chunda Sahib would thereby bo rendered im¬ 
practicable. These arguments were not the only 
means employed to remove the scruples of the 
French officer. One pledge of fidelity could be 
given without difficulty and without danger; and 
Monackjce did not refrain from tendering the same 

K 2 
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chap. ii. security for the safety of Chanda Sahib, which the 
latter had afforded for his friendly intentions in in¬ 
troducing his troops into Trichinopoly. Ho bound 
himself by the most solemn oath to perform the 
articles of his engagement, and prayed that his own 
weapons might bo turned to his destruction if he 
failed. That engagement obliged him to convey the 
fugitive, under an escort of horse, to a French set¬ 
tlement; and, in addition to the weight of tho 
general's oath, the sincerity of his purpose' was 
confirmed hy tho testimony of one of his officers, 
who assured Law that he was appointed to com¬ 
mand tho escort, and exhibited a palanquin which 
had boon prepared for tho journey. Whether or 
not tho oath, with its corroborative testimony, 
dispelled tho doubts which had previously existed, 
cannot bo known, but those by whom they were 
entertained were not in a condition to insist on 
any other security, and Chunda Snliib proceeded 
to tho camp of Monackjec. He expected a guard to 
ensure Ilia safety; and a guard was ready to recoivo 
him. But, instead of taking his place in the palan¬ 
quin which had been made ready for Ins journey, bo 
was forced into a tent, and there loaded with irons. 
The nows was immediately spread through tho camp, 
and the fate of the prisoner became an object of in¬ 
tense anxiety to all parties. In the morning a con¬ 
ference was held on the subject, when great diversity 
of opinion prevailed. No one suggested the fulfil¬ 
ment of the engagement by which Chunda Sahib had 
been entrapped into captivity; but there woro many 
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competitors for the office of keeping him in safe chap. ii. 
custody, or consigning him to the still safer custody 
of the grave. Tho nabob Mahomet Ali, the Tanjore 
general Monaokjoe, the commander of the Mysore 
troops, and the chief of tho Muhrntta force, all con¬ 
tended for the possession of the person of Cliunda 
Sahib; and Major Lawrence, who was present, seeing 
no elinnco of agreement, proposed that lie should bo 
given up to the British and confined in ono of their 
settlements. In resisting this proposal, the other 
claimants were once again unanimous; and tho meet¬ 
ing broke up without coming to any decision. Two 
days afterwards, tho cause of dispute was removed. 

A follower of Monackjee entered the tent, where 
lay the defeated candidate for the government of the 
Carnatic, bowed down by sickness, bonds, and mental 
suffering. Ife needed not to apeak his errand. The 
prisoner too clearly understood it, yet still clinging 
to hope, whero reosonublo hope could not exist, im¬ 
plored that he might be permitted to see Monackjcc, 
on tho plea that he had something of importance to 
communicato. But the business of his ferocious 
visitor was not negotiation. The captive’s request, 
was answered by a thrust which pierced his heart; 
and the assassin, having thus done his work, cut off 
liia victim’s head as evidence of the deed. This was 
immediately sent to Mahomet Ali, who, after grati¬ 
fying himself and his court with an inspection of it, 
directed that it should be publicly exhibited for the 
pleasuro of tho multitude. 

There is some difficulty in understanding the 
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chap. it. motives of Monackjcc in thus putting to death a 
man, by whose escape he might certainly have ob¬ 
tained considerable advantage. Colonel Wilks justly 
regards it as incredible, that lie should have mur¬ 
dered his prisoner simply for the purpose of prevent¬ 
ing disputes among the confederates, and without 
securing his price. His solution of the matter, 
founded on native authority, is, that Chunda Sahib 
was murdered at the instigation of Mahomet Ali ; 
and as Monackjcc was not likely to perpetrate the 
crime merely from motives of courtesy to the nabob, 
it is to be presumed that its price was either paid or 
promised. 

Tho conduct of Major Lawrence, with regard to 
the unhappy prisoner, has been thought equivocal; 
and the malice of Dupleix founded on it a charge of 
participating in the guilt of the murder. The charge 
was too incredible to he believed by any one; yet it is 
to bo lamented that, for his own honour as well as 
for that of his country, Major Lawrence did not act 
with greater firmness and decision. But while no 
one can peruse tho history of the conference and its 
results without entertaining such feeling, it must be 
recollected that, at this time, the English had not 
approached that degree of power and importance in 
India which they have since attained. They were 
•mere auxiliaries in the contest carried on for tho 
government of the Carnatic, and had but recently 
ventured to take any part in the dangerous field of 
. Indian politics. Major Lawrence, though an excel¬ 
lent officer, possessed little of the daring and in- 
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dependent genius of Clive, and he might bclievo chap. ii. 
that, in claiming for tlio merchants whom he served 
the right of arbitrating on the differences of nativo 
powers, ho should endanger lln*o trading interests 
which it was his duly to protect. In this view, Major 
Lnwrencu may claim an honourable acquittal, though 
it must Jki wished that the phief command of the 
British force lmd at this lime been held by somo one, 
who would have felt justified in adopting a lsdder 
policy at the call of humanity, good bulb, and national 
honour. 

The morits or demerits of Chanda Sahib affect 
not the questions connected with his lielmyal and 
murder; hut the examination of the eventful chap¬ 
ter of his lifo cannot )hj closed without some refer¬ 
ence to them. All testimonies concur in rendering 
honour to Ill's military talents, and what is moro re¬ 
markable, they are nearly as unanimous in ascribing 
to him the qualities of benevolence, humanity, and 
generosity. It is not easy to discern the operation of 
any of these virtues in the means by which ho made 
himself master of Trichinopoly. Ormc, indeed, after 
recording that Chuiula Suhib was generally acknow¬ 
ledged to have been a brave, benevolent, humane, and 
generous man. adds the qualifying clause, “ ns princes 
go in Hindustan.” Msdiometaii judgment upon bis 
character would seem to l»e more just, for Colonel 
Wilks states that his death is hardly ever mentioned 
by a Mussulman, but as a manifestation of Almighty 
vengeance. While national calamity may justly Ikj 
regarded as a visitation for national guilt, the spirit 
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cjiap. ir. of Christianity will render those whom it influences 
slow in drawing a similar conclusion in the case of 
individuals. But under whatever impressions tho 
ovont ho considered, no one can fail to be struck by 
the remarkable fact, that upon tho very spot where 
Chunda Saliih lmd, by a false oath upon a counterfeit 
Koran, set at nought the bonds of friendly nllianeo 
and good faith—there, after the expiration of sixteen 
years, ensnared by a similar net of perlidy, did ho 
meet his death by the hand of mi assassin. Fiction 
affords not a more extraordinary illustration of poe¬ 
tical justice tlmn is furnished by the termination of 
the lifo of Chunda Sahib. 

Tho fortune of thoso whom Chunda Sahib had 
quitted, so unhappily for himself, remains to ho no¬ 
ticed. Before his departure, tho English forco had 
received a haltering train from Devi-cottnh, and tho 
French commander had been required to surrender at 
discretion. Subsequently a more peremptory demand 
was made, and Law, being at length convinced of that 
which lie was reluctant to believe—that Il’Autueil 
and his forco had fallen into the hands of tho British, 
requostod a personal conference with MiyorLawrence. 
The result was that, after much altercation, partly 
grounded on the anomalous position of tho English 
and French, in thus being at war in India while in 
Europe they wore in peace, terms were agreed upon 
and a capitulation signed. The officers were to de¬ 
part on parole, the privates to remain prisoners, the 
A. d. 1762 . deserters to be pardoned. On the 3rd of Juno, Cap¬ 
tain Belton took possession of Seringham, with the 
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artillery and military force. The troops immediately chap. ij. 
in the French service were marched to Fort St. Da¬ 
vid ; those of their allies were suffered quietly to dis¬ 
perse. Tims, without a battle, ended the struggle 
to sceuro to Chunda Sahib tho government of the 
Carnatic, on the very day which closed his earthly 
career. 
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chap. in. Tiie success which line! attended the ojKJrotions of 
a. d. 1752. tho force engaged in the cause of Mahomet Aii, it 
was tlio desiro of Major Lawrence In improve. I Ti* 
accordingly urged upon tho nalxd) the necessity of 
proceeding to the reduction of Uioso pints of (ho 
Carnatic which had not yet been subjected to his 
authority. Tho propriety of tin's advice could not 
he disputed; but though calculated alike? tondvuiiec 
the interests and gmtify the vanity of the prince, ho 
manifested a reluctance to act upon it, which, to tho 
British commanders, was unaccountable. Tho mys¬ 
tery was at length explained. The prico lit which 
Mahomet Ali had agreed to purchase the aid of My¬ 
sore was, tho cession to that power of Trichiimpoly 
and all its dependencies, down to Cii|io Comorin.* 
Under this agreement, Niuijemj, the Mysorean com¬ 
mander, demanded tho transfer of tho fortress which 
had just surrendered. Mahomet Ali objected, hut 
Nunjeraj refused to march unless his demand were 
complied with. Men are seldom at a loss for rea¬ 
sons to justify a course which they arc disposed to 
follow, and on such occasions the ingenuity of Ori- 
* Wilks’s Historical Sketches, vol. i. page 277. 
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cntaJ diplomacy is never bafllod. Mahomet Ali chap. iii. 
adduced numerous arguments with the view of con¬ 
vincing Major Lawrence mid Nunjornj that ho ought 
not to surrender Trichinopoly. With the former ho 
found little difficulty, lint the Mysorean lender was 
not ho easily satisfied. Some of the reasons of Mu- 
liomefc Ali were designed to phew that ho was not 
hound to Jut III hi« engagemontH at nil; others, that 
the stipulation under which tho Hurrondor of Trichi- 
nopoly wiih required ought not to ho fulfilled at that 
particular period. One point urged by tho nabob 
was, that tho provisions of the treaty had boon 
extorted from him by extreme distress, and that tho 
Mysorean chieftain could not have expected that 
they should he observed. Mahomet Ali also claimed 
the credit of acting from higher motives than a 
regard to self-interest. lie, it was represented, was 
hut a deputy «»f tho Mogul emperor, doriving his 
authority from that sovereign, and holding it only 
during his pleasure; to transfer to another any part 
of tho dominions thus committed to his charge 
would, it was urged, ho a broach of duty which 
could not fail to bring, both upon himself and his 
allies, tho vengeance of the supremo authority of 
Delhi. Tho argumentative resources of Mahomet 
Ali were not yet exhausted. He charged his ally 
with misinterpreting the terms of their engagement. 

Me maintained, that it never was agreed that tho 
surrender of the fortress of Trichinopoly should ho 
tho price of its capture, nor was it reasonable that 
such a price should bo paid; but he professed him- 
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chap. hi. solf willing to give it up, when, by the aid of Mysore, 
he should bo placed in quiet possession of his other 
dominions—and this, notwithstanding the expecta¬ 
tion of obtaining it was, in his judgment, too extra¬ 
vagant to have been entertained by Nunjernj—and 
notwithstanding also the incapacity of Mahomet. Aii 
to alienate, without tin* permission of the Mogul em¬ 
peror, any portion of the territories over which lie 
exercised a delegated authority. This postpone¬ 
ment. of tlm transfer of Trieliiuopoly was defended 
on the ground that, if the government of Mysore 
wore at onco put in possession of ils reward, it 
might withhold that future assistance which the 
nabob required for tlio conquest of his other domi¬ 
nions : a result certainly not improbable. The 
consistency of those arguments with each other it 
is Jmppily not necessary to vindicate. They were 
adapted for the uso of different times, different ser¬ 
vices, and different persons. .Some were for Major 
Lawrence, others for the Mysoreans. In estimating 
tlio motives of Mahomet Ali, they may all he pnssod 
by, the fact being simply, that ho was resolved not 
to part with Trichinopoly if it wero possible to 
retain it. Tho state of affairs caused by the refusal 
of the nabob to executo an engagement with My¬ 
sore, which had been kept secret from the British, 
was productive of great embarrassment to the. last- 
named power. Major Lawrence applied for instruc¬ 
tions from the presidency, and both the contending 
parties made applications to the samo quarter. But 
the British authorities refused to interfere, and only 
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recommended to tho disputants an amicable adjust- chap. ih. 
mont of tboir differences. 

Tho office of a mediator, thus declined by the 
representatives of the East India Company, was 
readily taken up by tho Mohratta chieftain, Morari 
Row. This person having had tho good fortune to 
securo tho confidence of both parties, entered upon 
his duties in form. A conference was agreed upon, 
which took place in tlio nabob’s palace, and was 
graced by his personal presence. The interests of 
Mysore were under the care of -two commissioners 
specially deputed for tho purpose. Captain Dalton, 
an English officer in command of tlio garrison, was 
presont as a spectator. The performances of the 
day commenced by a long speech from the Mohratta, 
who enlarged upon tho circumstances which had led 
to tho connection of Mahomet Ali with Mysore, and 
on tlio ovents which had followed. When his hearers 
and himsolf had boon sufficiently gratified by the 
display of his eloquence, Morari Row produced the 
treaty on which tho decision of the question at issue 
mainly depended, and, with tho air of an honest and 
impartial umpire, called upon Mahomot Ali to fulfil 
hiR engagement by tho dolivory of Trichinopoly. 

Tho nabob performed his part no less admirably, 
lie listened to tho harangue of his friend with pa¬ 
tience, acknowledged his obligations to Mysore with 
becoming gratitude, and expressed bis resolution to 
fulfil bis engageraeut in due time. But ho claimed 
indulgence, because, having no considerable fortified 
town but Trichinopoly, he was for the present un- 
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chap. in. provided with any place to which ho could remove 
his family. When tho whole of the province of 
A root should bo reduced to obedience, the difficulty 
would no longer exist; and, to give time for the pur¬ 
pose, lie required n respite of two imiuflis, at the 
end of which period Tricliiiiopolv should be giwn 
up. This exposition of the intentions of Mahomet 
Ali was perfectly satisfactory to his friend the Mnh- 
rntlii; the conference terminated, and the Mysoreun 
conmiissioiiers withdrew. ft was now no longer 
necessary to preserve the tone which laid been pre- 
viously nmintaiued. The chief actor in the scene 
which hod just closed assumed a new character, in 
, which no eyes hut those of the nabob mid Captain 
Poitou wore permitted to view him. Casting oil* 
the solemn dignity of tho umpire, and assuming a 
deportment at once confidential and courtly, the 
versatile Mahratta expressed a hope that the nabob 
attached no importance to what lie had said in pre¬ 
sence of the Mysorean commissioners; and to shew 
that Ih'h penetration into the views of others was 
not inferior to liis skill in concealing his own, ho fur¬ 
ther intimated his conviction that the nabob had 
no intention of performing the promise which ho 
had then made. Tho ncuto perception of Morarl 
Row, so far from offending tho nabob, scorned to 
win his affection. Charmed not more by the friendly 
disposition than by the profound sagacity of the 
Mnhrattn, Mahomet Ali presented him with a draft 
for 50,000 rupees, as a retaining fee for his services, 
witli a promise of as much more if ho could succeed 
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in procuring relief from the fulfilment of tho treaty, ciiap. iii. 
Morari Row readily accepted both the money and 
the commission, intending at all events to profit 
from both parties, and, if possible, to ovorreach both 
by obtaining Triehinopoly for himself. 

This inlrigno has been treated at greater length 
than it would deserve, did it not afford a curious 
illustrat ion of the state of feeling too common among 
tho native stales, and of tho difficulties with which 
liuropoan statesmen have to contend in tho course 
of negotiations, whero the avowed and the secret 
ohjocls of tho parties engaged are at variance, where 
promises arc given without the slightest intention of 
redeeming thorn, where the most elaborate schemes 
of deception and chicanery aro formed and carried 
into clfoct, whero no credit can bo attached to tho 
most solemn professions, and where an intense sel¬ 
fishness, unchecked by any restraints of morality or 
honour, is the solo principle of action. 

The disputes, jealousies, and private designs of 
tho native powers, placed a lmv on the prosecution 
of tho object for which tlioy were ostensibly brought 
together. Under tho expectation that affairs would 
be arranged between the nabob and tho Mysoreans, 
the British troops had marched from Triehinopoly, 
to aid in establishing tho authority of Mahomet Ali 
in other parts of tho dominions which he claimed. 

The troops of tho nabob and his allies wore to fol¬ 
low; but neither Mysoreans nor Mahrattas wore 
willing to movo. Their inertness, and tho informa¬ 
tion which reached the British commander as to tho 
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chap. in. probable result of his advancing, induced him to 
return two days after ho had quitted Trichinopoly. 
Tho prcsonco of the British troops brought about 
tho appoaranco of an accommodation. Tho nal>ob 
made ovor to tho Mysore general tho revenues of 
tho island of Seringlmni, and of some adjacent dis¬ 
tricts, which tho latter Mas to colled for himself; 
the promise of surrendering Trichiilopoly at the end 
of two months was repented, and in tho meantime 
Mahomet Ali agreed to receive into the city seven 
hundred troops, provided they wen* not Mahrattns. 
for by this litno tho nabob had become suspicious of 
his favourite advocate and ally. On these conditions, 
tho assistance of Mysore was to he continued. This 
arrangement answered tho purpose of both parties, 
which was to gain time and opportunity for eilecting 
special objects. Mahomet Aii was not prepared to 
convert his ally of Mysoro into an avowed enemy, 
becauso it would intorfero with his prospects of ob¬ 
taining tho yet unsubdued districts to which ho laid 
claim; whilo Nuujoraj wns well pleased tlmt tho 
nabob and his English allies should depart for this 
or any othor purposo, as their absence was neces¬ 
sary to cnnblo him to put into practice tho de¬ 
sign which ho had formed of possessing himself of 
Trichinopoly. Ilis desires and expectations wero to 
a certain extent gratified. Tho nabob inarched to 
tho northward, accompanied by a British forco con¬ 
sisting of fivo hundred Europeans and two thousand 
five hundred sepoys; leaving only two hundred Eu¬ 
ropeans and fifteen hundred sepoys in garrison at 
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Trichinopoly, under tlio command of Captain Dal- chap. in. 
ton. The Mysoreans and Mahrattas were to follow; 
but their commandoes chose that they should remain 
whore tlioy wen*. The nnny of the nabob was fur¬ 
ther weakened by tlio secession of Monackjeo and 
iws troops, in consequence of tlio authoritioH of Tnn- 
joro disapproving of tho proposal to give up Trichi¬ 
nopoly (o (lie Mysore government. Other cliioftains 
followed the example of Monackjoc and departod 
with thoir troops, and Mahomet Ali was thus loft 
without any oflicicnt support oxcopt tlmt which, ho 
received from tho British. 

Mahomot Ali, and a large part of tho British 
force, had no sooner left Trichinopoly than tho 
designs of Nnnjcmj hccamo apparent. Ilis flint 
attempt was directed to corrupt a corps of Maho¬ 
met Ali’s troops, whom ho had tlio satisfaction of 
finding not indisposed to his purpose. Largo sums 
of money woro oxpendod in bribing thoso mon, and 
tho liberality of Nunjoriij would probably have been 
rewarded with success, had not its fnmo roachod tho 
' cars of Captain Dalton. That officer, previously on 
his guard, now redoubled his vigilanco, causing the 
artillory on the ramparts to be pointed overy even¬ 
ing inwards, towards the quarters of the Mysore 
troops who had been admitted within the place, and 
those of tho corps upon whose cupidity Nunjoraj had 
practised. Other precautions followed. At an in¬ 
spection of the army, the troops who had been tam¬ 
pered with were ordered to deliver up the flints of 
thoir guns for the alleged purpose of being replaced 
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chap. in. by bettor. This proceeding convinced the officer* 
through whom the bribes of Ntinjeraj lmd J»een con¬ 
veyed, that the transaction was no longer a secret; 
and their only courso being now to make (heir pence 
in tho best manner that offered, they voluntarily 
communicated to tho British commander that which 
ho already know, protested that they had taken 
Nunjoraj's money from no olhor motivo than the 
fnfluonco of compassion for tho distress of their 
men, who had received scarcely any pay for nlno 
months, and implored forgiveness. To aid their 
suit, and attest their sincerity, thoy brought tho 
money which thoy lmd received, and which, judging 
from the share of the principal officers (1(1,000 
rupees), appeared to have been dispensed with no 
niggard hand. “ Captain Dalton,” says Omio, “ made 
them few reproaches." Whother his forbearance 
was occasioned by a belief in tho sincerity of their 
ropentimco and a conviction of their returning fide¬ 
lity, or whether it originated in some other motive, 
tho historian does not relate. But it is certain that, 
notwithstanding tho signs of penitence which they 
had manifested, Captain Dalton did not think their 
continuanco at Trichinopoly desirable. He accord¬ 
ingly dispatchod them to join their mastor, Mahomet 
Ali. 

Neither the discouragement of dofeat, nor tho 
unpleasant consciousness of having expended money 
without return, withhold Nunjersj from pursuing 
the object on which he lmd sot his mind; and it 
now occurred to him that tlm assassination of Cap- 
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tain Dalton and of Khcir-o-Deen, the brother-in- chap. iii. 
law of Mahomet Ali, would l>c important steps to- 
wards its attainment. Among such a population as 
then inhabited and surrounded Trichinnpoly, it was 
not dillieult to find instruments for this or any other 
base purpose. Several persons were to assist in ex¬ 
eunt ing the dark eommiSHion, hut its fortune was 
not better Ilian that of the plan by which it had 
1 h’(»» preceded, intelligence was obtained of the 
design, and two of those who were to have carried 
it into oiled were arrested. Nunjernj was reproached 
with this atrocious attempt, but, as might have been 
expected, lie denied all knowledge of it. The two 
men who had been secured were each sentenced to 
ho blown from the month of a gun, but the human¬ 
ity of Nunjcraj, or some other feeling, induced him 
to interpose for their protection. lie did not indeed 
appear personally as n supplicant for mercy towards 
those whom he had instigated to crime. His assump¬ 
tion of such an oflico would have been inexpedient 
and probably vain; ho therefore had rccourso to the 
Mahratta chief, Moruri Jlow, who readily entering 
into the amiable feelings of his friend, solicited from 
Captain Dalton the pardon of the guilty men. In 
consequence of this intercession, the criminals es¬ 
caped with no severer punishment than the terror of 
having boon bound to the muzzles of two guns, pre¬ 
paratory, as they believed, to their execution. This 
unexpected exercise of mercy is ascribed by Orme 
to the roluctanco of Kheir-o-Dcon to offend the 
Mahrnttfis; but it was certainly injudicious, and is 
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chap. ill. not unfitly characterized by a later writer* ah unne- 
countablo. Its effect was shewn in renewed attempts 
to corrupt the fidelity of the garrison. An overture 
was made to n native officer in command of one 
hundred and eighty sepoys, by hvo agents of Niui- 
jornj, whose mission wan authenticated by the pos¬ 
session of engagements signed by their muster. Hut 
these einiKMiiries nmde an unfortunate choice of u 
subject for the commencement of their practice. 
The man whom they addressed, an old and faithful 
servant of the Company, acknowledged the favour 
intended him in a manner at once unexpected and 
undesired. IIo seized the parlies by whom his fide¬ 
lity had boon assailed, and carried them to Captain 
Dalton. Whether the charity of the Mahrattu 
chief was exhausted, or whether his good offices 
wore on this occasion exerted in vain, does not ap¬ 
pear, hut tlu* men were executed; and the result 
of this step was, that Nmijeruj could henceforward 
find among Ids own people none hold enough to un¬ 
dertake the work cither of corruption or uhsuhhIiiu- 
tion. Ifo was obliged, therefore, to seek elsewhere 
for emissaries, and after a short interval ho imagined 
that ho had found in an European the person of 
whom ho was in search. Thu individual thus ho¬ 
noured with the notice of tlio Mysorean leader was 
a Neapolitan, named Clement Poverio. Tins man, 
who had boon long resident in India, had the com¬ 
mand of a company in the service of Mahomet Ali, 
and in the exorcise of his duty Imd frequently the 
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guard over tho French prisoners in the city. In chap. hi. 
addition to his military occupations, Poverio was 
engaged in trading pursuits, which led him into 
tho Mysorean camp, and from his knowledge of 
tho native languages he lmd sometimes acted as 
an interpreter between Captain Dalton and Nuu- 
jornj. Opportunities, therefore, were not wanting 
for communication with Poverio, and of one of 
these Nunjeny availed himself to seek his assistance 
in getting possession of the town. To shew tho 
feasibility of tho project, Nnnjemj nllinncd that, in 
addition to the Mysorean troops in garrison, he had 
many friends in tho town; and to connect the in¬ 
terest of the stranger with his own, lie held out a 
promise of large reward. Poverio met the overture 
with the air of a man who is not indisposed to com¬ 
pliance, hut who sees difficulties and dangers which 
require some consideration. lie said that ho must try 
tho disposition of his officers, and left Nunjeraj under 
the impression tluit his object wax likely to bo 
attained. On his return to the town, Povorio’s first 
act was to proceed to Captain Dalton, to whom ho 
made a free communication of all that passed with 
Nunjeraj. lie was instructed to return to the camp 
on the next day, and avow his willingness to under¬ 
take the task for which his service had been, sought. 

He did so; and his management of the affair was so 
dexterous, that he succeeded in entirely securing the 
confidence of the Mysorean leader. A plan of ope¬ 
rations woe arranged, and the terms of carrying it 
into effect fixed. An agreement embodying those 
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chap. m. terms was drawn up, signed by Poverio mid N’unjo- 
raj, and solemnly impressed with the great seal of 
Mysore. By this instrument it wus stipulated that 
Poverio should receive 20,000 rupees for liis [ktho- 
nal benefit, and 0,000 more to buy fire-arms. With 
these be was to arm the French prisoners, who were 
to he set at liberty for the purpose of aiding in the 
capture of the [dace. Simultaneously with their 
release, Poverio was- to seize on the gate nearest the 
place where the Mysoreans were encamped, and to 
hoist a red flag ns a signal for the army to move to 
take possession of the town. That nothing might 
ho wanting to ensure success, six resolute miliaiiH 
were provided, whose (‘Special duty it was to watch 
for Captain Dalton's appearance after the alarm was 
given, and to dispatch him. Hitherto all went well 
for the purpose of the British commander. lie hod 
made the necessary preparations for defence without 
exciting suspicion of his connection with the visits of 
Poverio to the Mysore camp, or his cognizance of 
the plan which had been arranged with Nunjeraj. 
All the cannon that could he brought to bear on tho 
Mysorean camp was prepared to greet the enemy 
on his approach, and about seven hundred men were 
concealed near the gateway wlicro admission was 
expected, ready to receive the intruders in a mariner 
not anticipated. But tho attempt never was made, 
having been frustrated in an extraordinary manner. 
When all his arrangements were completed. Captain 
Dalton informed Mahomet Ali’s brother-in-law of 
the design which had been laid to surprise the place, 
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and of the moans which had boon provided for its chap, iil 
defeat. Tho representative of tho nabob regarded 
the matter in a very different light from Captain 
Dolton. Ho lmd no disposition to encounter the 
hazard of an attack, and, in tho language of Major 
Lawronee, consulting nothing but his foam, lie sent 
a message to Nunjeriy, informing him that his plot 
was discovered and that measures had been taken to 
prevent its execution. This step be doomed a master- 
si roko of policy, and communicated the intelligence 
of it to Captain Dalton with much self-giatulation. 

Nuqjor/\j, ns might have boon expected, abstained 
from any attempt against the city, and not thinking 
himself quite safe within the reach of its guns, ro- 
moved his camp to some distance. I tin disappoint¬ 
ment sought relief in indicting vengeance on Povc- 
rio, for whoso person, dead or alive, he offered a 
large reward. This led to a recommendation from 
Major Lawrence to retort on tho enemy with their 
own weapons. Captain Dalton continued to hold 
frequent conferences both with Nui\jornj and Morari 
(tow; and Major Lawrence's ndvico was, that ad¬ 
vantage should he taken of ono of these opportuni¬ 
ties to seize the two native generals. The authori¬ 
ties of the presidency decided against this suggestion, 
and it cannot he doubted that they decided rightly. 

To turn the perfidy of Nuiycraj to its own discom¬ 
fiture—to make Povcrio the instrument of bringing 
on the head of the man who would have seduced 
him from his duty the mischief intended for those 
who had a lawful claim to his fidelity, was a course 
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chap. in. to which the most scrupulous moralist can scarcely 
object. But to take advantage of an opportunity 
where confidence was implied and danger could nut 
he expected,to seize the persons of men who, faithless 
as they were, were still recognized a« allies, would 
have brought irretrievable disgrace upon the British 
name. Willi regard to Nuiijemj. at least, it is quite 
true that his repeated attempts on the life of Cap¬ 
tain Dalton divested him of all claim to forbearance, 
on any grounds of personal consideration. But tho 
character of the British nation required (hat, even 
towards a perfidious ally, the usages of civilized men 
Rhould be observed; and that retribution, if it reached 
him, should find its way through a channel uncontR- 
minated by dishonour. All Englishmen who respect 
the good name of their country have reason to rejoice 
in the decision of tho authorities at the presidency 
on this occasion. 

Tho hollow friendship which subsisted between 
tho respective parlies congregated in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Trichinopoly continued until tins expira¬ 
tion of tho two months fixed us the date at wliieli 
the surrender of the town to Nimjeraj was to titko 
place. A formal demand was then made of it; but 
Mahomet Ali’s brother, whoso courage always beat 
high when no immediate danger was to be appre¬ 
hended, met the call in a spirit of lofty indig¬ 
nation. Ho reproached the messengers of Nimjeraj 
with the treachery of thoir master, the proof of 
which he exhibited in tho agreement with Bovorio 
hearing the signature of Nimjeraj, and distinctly 
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informed them that tho city would not be given up chap, iii, 
at all. Ho intimated, howovor, that tho nabob was 
not forgetful of the expenses incurred by the state 
of Mysore on his account, and promised that tho 
amount should be repaid; a communication which 
would have been more satisfactory, if the promise 
had not been qualified by a postponement of its ex¬ 
ecution until the Nabobs iinances should bo in a 
better condition. To this qualification Nunjeraj did 
not besitato to avow his dislike. The claim which 
bo made amounted to 8,500,000 rupees; and as a 
proof of bis moderation and desire for a peaceful 
settlement of differences, be professed himself will¬ 
ing to abandon bis claim to Triehinopoly, if imme¬ 
diate payment of his demand were made—a con¬ 
dition which be knew could not be complied with. 

Such was the state of affairs at Triehinopoly. To 
the northward Mahomet Ali succeeded in obtaining 
a partial recognition of bis authority, but the more 
powerful chiefs waited tho chance of events, and 
the stronger fortresses wore invincible by bis anus. 

In this situation lie applied to the British authorities 
for an additional force to umlertako tho reduction 
of Gingee. To this attempt tho judgment of Major 
Lawrence was decidedly opposed, and ho proceeded 
to Madras (lo which place the presidency lmd recently 
been removed from Fort St. David), for the purposo 
of dissuading the Company’s government from com¬ 
pliance. But bis representations were disregarded. 

Two hundred Europeans, with fifteen hundred 
sepoys, were placed under the command of Major 
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chap. m. Kiunoir, an officer who had recently arrived in India; 

aud this force, with six hundred of the nabob's ca¬ 
valry, were destined to achieve the object which 
Mahomet Ali had in viow. At first winio trifling 
advantages were gained, hut upon the troops arriv¬ 
ing within a short distance of Gingee. the wisdom of 
Major Lawrence’s advice became apparent. The 
force under Major Kinneir was utterly unequal 
cither to attack the fortress or to maintain posses¬ 
sion of the passes through the mountains by which 
Gingee was surrounded. The garrison was sum¬ 
moned to surrender, and with this ineilcctuai mea¬ 
sure ended the demonstration against the place. In 
the meantime Duplcix had dispatched a consider¬ 
able body of French troops which had taken a post 
in the rear of tho force employed against (Jingee. 
To moot this new difficulty reinforcements were ob¬ 
tained, and Major Kinneir retired to give tin* ene¬ 
my battle. Here misfortune continued to attend 
this ill-planned and ill-fated expedition. The point 
of attack selected by Major Kinneir was badly 
chosen, aud by an artifice the English were led away 
from their field-pieces to a place where they worn 
exposed to tlioso of tho enemy. Major Kinneir was 
severely wounded at a time when part of his troops 
were giving way. This increased tho panic which 
bad already begun, and Europeans and natives alike, 
fled in disorder. Of the entiro force, only two en¬ 
signs and fourteen British grenadiers stood their 
ground. These gallantly defended their colours till 
shame induced a few of the fugitives to rotum, 
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when the whole retired in good order. The disgrace chap. hi. 
brought on the British anus by this affair was worse 
than the defeat. Tt was so felt by Major Kinnoir, 
who recovered of tho bodily wound which lie had 
received, hut shortly afterwards sunk under a dis¬ 
ease engendered by a wounded spirit. 

The English troops and those of Mahomet Ali 
retired lo a redoubt about three miles from Fort 
St. David, where they waited for reinforcements 
from Madras, at which place a body of Swiss had 
just arrived from Europe in the service of the Com¬ 
pany. These it was proposed to dispatch to the aid 
of tho British force in tho neighbourhood of Fort 
St. David, and one company was embarked in small 
country boats to proceed thither. But the arrange¬ 
ment was defeated by a movement on tho part of 
Dupleix, which the Madras authorities had not anti¬ 
cipated. When the boats arrived in sight of Pon¬ 
dicherry they were seized, the troops taken out, 
carried into tho town, and made prisoners This 
proceeding, Duploix alleged, was quite ns justifiable 
ns tho capture of his troops nt Soringlmm. Indeed 
it would demand tho exorcise of a very skilful ca¬ 
suistry to reconcile any part of the hostile operations 
carried on between tiic English and French in India, 
while tho two countries were, at peace at homo, with 
tho received principles of tho law of nations. 

On the news of the seizure of the boats and the 
imprisonment of the troops reaching Madras, it was 
resolved not to entrust tho remainder of the Swiss, 
consisting of another company, to the same mode of 
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chap. nr. conveyance. They wero accordingly forwarded iu 
one of tlio Company's ships, and Major Lawronco 
embarked with them. The enemy’s force which 
had dofeated Major Kinneir had been considerably 
strengthened, and now amounted to four hundred 
and fifty Europeans, fifteen hundred sepovs. and live* 
hundred native horse. Ft was encamped close to the 
hounds of Fort St. David. Tin* army of which 
Major Lawrence took (lie command was superior as 
to numbers. It consisted of four hundred Euro¬ 
peans, seventeen hundred sepoys iu (lie ItritMi ser¬ 
vice, and about four thousand of the nabob's troops, 
cavalry and infantry. The enemy seemed impressed 
with a belief that the allied force was too strong for 
them, ns, on Major Lawrence’s arrival, they retired 
iu the night to Jlahoor. 1 Icing followed, they slill 
continued to retire towards Pondicherry; and their 
commander, a nephew of Dupleix, named Korjrun. 
dispatched u letter to Major Lawrence, protesting 
against a violation of the French territory. Thu 
orders of Major Lawrence forbade his entering its 
limits, and ho consequently contented himself with 
attacking an outpost which lay beyond them. This 
the enemy abandoned, and the. whole army withdraw 
under the walls of the town. 

In this situation they manifested so determined 
a disposition to remain, that Major Lawrence be- 
caino weary of waiting for a change. Stratagem at 
length relieved him from the monotonous duty of 
watching an enemy whom he was desirous of engag¬ 
ing, lmt who would not advance, and whom he was 
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forbidden to follow. The British force made a ]>re- chap. hi. 
cipitato movement hack to Balioor, and their appa¬ 
rent want of confidence decoived Dupleix, whose 
sanguine reliance upon his own good fortune rarely 
suffered him to doubt when appcumnecs wero favour¬ 
able to his views. Kerjonn was not deceived, and 
on receiving orders from his undo to follow the 
English, lu* remonstrated. Tie was answorod by 
orders to the saino effect as tliose which had pre¬ 
ceded them, and so peremptory in tono as to leave 
him no choice hut to obey. IIo did obey—advanced 
in tlio direction in which Major Lawrence bad re¬ 
tired, was attacked by that officer, and summarily 
defeated. The enemy’s line being broken by the 
English grenadiers gave way, and panic flight suc¬ 
ceeded. The nabob’s cavalry wore desired to pur¬ 
sue, hut they found more agreeable employment in 
plundering tlio enemy’s camp. Kerjoan, with thir¬ 
teen of his officers and one hundred men, wero made 
prisoners, and tlio whole of the enemy’s stores, 
artillery, and ammunition was taken. 

This success of the British army produced a 
marked offoct upon the state of fooling at Trichino- 
poly. Dupleix had been intriguing both with the 
Mysoreans and the Mahrattas, and he had not found 
it difficult to detach thorn from a cause towards which 
neither bore any sincere good-will. Emissaries of 
these parties had proceeded to Pondicherry, where a 
treaty had been concluded, Dupleix engaging to put 
the Mysorean chief in possession of Trichinopoly. 

The mask of friendship for the nabob and his 
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chap. hi. British ally was about to be dropped, and a large 
body of Mahrattas was actually dispatched to join 
the French. Tlieir progress was slow, as the plun¬ 
der of the provinces through which they had to pass 
required time; and this saved them from a step 
which, under the circumstance's, they would have 
regarded ns false, and might have found inconve¬ 
nient. The news of the afTair at Bahoor gave a new 
direction to their mute. They proceeded to the camp 
of Mahomet Ali; and tlieir commander, after con¬ 
gratulating the nabob on the happy success of his 
arms, lamented deeply his own disappointment in 
having been deprived of the honour of sharing in 
the glories of the day. What degree of credit Ma¬ 
homet Ali a Horded to these professions is uncertain, 
but the Mohratta gave one evidence of bis friend¬ 
ship which ought to liavo l>oon conclusive: lie took 
the oath of fidelity to Mahomet Ali. 

Thu British authorities were not in a condition to 
add greatly to the amouut of force employed in aid¬ 
ing the cause of the nabob. Notwitlistonding this, 
an application was made by that princo for the moans 
of reducing two strong places, called Chingleput 
and Covelong. All that could be furnished was a 
body of about two hundred Europeans and fivo hun¬ 
dred sepoys. This force was not only small, but was 
formed of very unpromising materials. The Euro¬ 
pean portion of it consisted of recruits just arrived at 
Madras, whoso character seems to have been such as 
left England little reason to regret their departure. 
Indeed such, according to Ormc, was then gene- 
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rally the case with regard to military adventurers in 
the East; for, speaking of this body of recruits, ho 
obHorves, that they were, “ as usual, the rofuso of the 
vilest employments in London.” Tho sepoys might 
hftvo some advantage over thoir European coadju¬ 
tors in point of character, hut they lmd none in 
respect of experience, being newly raised and unac¬ 
customed lo a military lifo. With such troops, how¬ 
ever, it was resolved to reduce forts of considerable 
strength—a task which might justly Imvo boon re¬ 
garded as hopolcss, but for tho union of talents, 
intrepidity, and porsovoranco, which had already 
onablcd their destined commander to triumph whew 
circumstances seomod to warrant no feeling but 
dospuir. 

Clivo, though in a miserable stnto of health, tho 
consequence of the climato and of his previous 
fatiguos, volunteered his services to command tho 
expedition, and the oiler was too welcome to fail of 
acceptance. 

Covelong is situated about twenty miles from 
Madras. It had no ditch, but a strong wall flanked 
by round towers, on which wore mounted thirty 
pieces of cannon. The French lmd obtained pos¬ 
session of it by stratagom* in 1750. It was now 

* The stratagem was of n most discreditable kind. The for¬ 
tress being within musket-shot of the sea, a French ship an¬ 
chored in tho roads and made signals of distress. Several nntives 
thereupon went on board, where they wero told that most of the 
crow had died of scurvy, and that the rest must perish in like 
manner if they were not permitted to como on shore immediately, 
as they were unable to navigate the ship. The nabob's officer in 
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cnAP. nr. gnrrisonod by fifty Europeans and three hundred 
native troops. 

The British detachment, accompanied by four 
24-pounders, marched on the 10th of SoptoinlxT. 

a. D. 1752 . On arriving near their destination, half the pnrtv 
were dispatched under the cover of night to take pos¬ 
session of a gnrden lying about six hundred yards 
south of the fort, which they efiected. At break of 
day a detachment from the garrison npproached un¬ 
observed, and their fire having killed the officer in 
command of the British party, his troops (led with a 
degree of determination which appeared to indicate 
that Madras was the poiut to which tlu*v were bent, 
and that their speed would not slacken until they 
arrived there. Their course*, however, received a 
check from encountering Clive, who was advancing 
with the remainder of the force; hut even the in¬ 
fluence of this fortunate and popular commander 
was scarcely sufficient to turn the fugitives from 
thoir purpose. With great difficulty and some* vio¬ 
lence they were at length brought hack to the gnr¬ 
den, which the enemy immediately abandoned. The 
French commander l>eing summoned to surrender, 

command of the fort granted their request, and thirty men, appa¬ 
rently labouring under great iofinnity, were admitted. They had 
arms concealed under their clothes, and, notwithstanding the 
alleged ravages of disease, they took the earliest opportunity of 
convincing their native friends that they hod not quite lost the 
power of using them. In the night, the sick men acknowledged 
their hospitable reception by rising on the garrison, whom they 
overpowered, and added Covclong to tlic list of the French pos¬ 
sessions in India.—Sec Orme'a History, vol.i. p. 2G2. 
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replied in a gasconading strain, declaring that, if the chap. iii. 
English persisted in the attack, he and his men were 
determined to die in the breach. Clive resolved to 
give them the opportunity of redeeming their pro¬ 
mise, if so disposed, and proceeded to erect a battery 
at the distance of about three hundred yards from the 
fort; hut the construction of the work was impeded 
by the fire of the enemy, of which both Europeans 
and natives manifested their dislike by taking flight 
on every alarm. One shot striking a rook which 
was occupied as an English post, seemed likely to 
he fatal to the hopes of Clive. The rock being 
splintered, fourteen men wove killed or wounded by 
the flying fragments; and this mischance had such 
an effect upon the rest, that it was some time beforo 
they could ho brought to expose themselves to the 
danger of similar untoward visitations. The extra¬ 
ordinary regard which those troops manifested for 
their personal safety was strikingly illustrated in the 
case of one of tho advanced sentries, who, several 
hours after tho alarming accident, was found calmly 
reposing at tho bottom of a dry well. The name of 
this cautious person is unfortunately not recorded. 

Such were the instruments with which Clive had 
to perform the duty entrusted to him. His own 
hearing was what it had ever been. Wherever the 
enemy’s fire was hottest, there was Clive, self-pos¬ 
sessed and unconcerned as if on parade. So im¬ 
pressive was the lesson conveyed by his cool intre¬ 
pidity, that it was not without effect oven on the 
debased specimens of manhood whom it was his 

VOL. i. m 
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chap. nr. misfortune to command. In tho space of two day* 
life example loci them to assume somo appearance of 
soldierly feeling, and to perform their duties with 
some degree of firmness. On the third day lie hnd 
to march with half his forco to meet a party of the 
enemy from Chingleput, who had advanced within 
four miles; hut these troops seemed to liavo enjoyed 
a community or feeling with those of Clive. On his 
approach they (led with great precipitation. On tho 
following day tho battery was finished, hut its fire 
was silenced by a message from the French com¬ 
mander, offering to surrender the place on the single 
condition of being permitted to carry away his own 
effects. Tho oiler was immediately accepted, rTie 
English marched in, and by this arrangement the 
French commander was spared the painful task 
which he had imposed upon himself of dying in tho 
broach. Tho eHoots which he had been so anxious 
to socuro by a special condition consisted of turkeys 
and snuff: tho stock in trade of the representative 
of the French monarchy, who united tho business 
of a buck a tor with that of his military command. 
Tho full of Covelong restored to tho East-In din 
Company fifty pieces of artillery, which they had 
lost on tho capture of Madras. On tho following 
morning a body of tho enemy's troops, advancing 
from Chingleput to relieve the garrison at Covelong, 
were discovered and attacked by ambuscade. Mis¬ 
taking the nabob’s flag, which was partially white, 
for their own, they continued to advance with per¬ 
fect confidence, till a volley from their concealed 
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assailants struck dowu a hundred of them, and so chap. iii. 
paralyzed the remainder that a large proportion 
did not retain sufficient presence of mind even to 
run. Two pieces of cannon, and nearly three hun¬ 
dred prisoners, including the commanding officer, 
wero takoii. Tho rest of the detachment, throwing 
away their arms, fled hack to Chinglcput, boaring 
the nows of their own discomfiture and of tho occu¬ 
pation of Covelong by tho British. Tho receipt of 
this intelligence was immediately followed by tho 
arrival of Clive, who, with his unvarying promptitude 
of action, marched to Chinglcput, to follow up the 
blow which the cnomy had roceivcd. A battery was 
erected five hundred yards from the wall, but the dis¬ 
tance being too great, it was advanced to within two 
hundred yards. In four days a breach was effected 
both in the outer and inner walls. Tho next labour 
was to fill up tho ditches, and this was about to be 
commenced, when the French comraandor offered to 
surrender, if the garrison were permitted to march 
away with the honours of war. Though the wall 
had been breachod, and the ditches might possibly 
have been filled up, the place was yet capablo of 
offering a degree of resistance not to be despised by 
such a force as that at the disposal of Clive. In 
this view he exercised a sound judgment in agreeing 
. to the terms demanded. No one who has studied 
the character of Clive will suspect him of declining 
to fight when thero was a fair prospect of gaining 
any advantage; and the fact that, in this instance, 
he granted to the garrison the privilege of with- 

m 2 
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chap. hi. drawing from tlio place, may be regarded aa convinc- 
ing proof that they wero in a condition to insist 
upon it. A pause in the brilliant career of this dis¬ 
tinguished commander will now for a time withdraw 
him from tlio notico of the reader. IIis health being 
greatly impaired, ho proceeded to England shortly 
after the surrender of Chinglepul.* 

Tlio French garrison evacuated Chingleput on the 
a.d. 1752. 31 nt of October, and marched to Pondicherry. On 
the 15th of November the troops under Major Law¬ 
rence wero compelled by the severity of tin- weather 
to retire to winter quarters; and the unity of Maho¬ 
met AH was, from the same cause, broken up. From 
Triehinopoly, Morari Row, with the greater part of 
the Mahrattas departed for rondicherry. Those 
who had been led by the success of Mqjnr Lawrence 
to join Mahomet AH proceeded, under pretence of 
seeking winter quarters, to meet their countrymen 
from Triehinopoly. Nunjeraj deeming it necessary to 

* The fame of Clive's extraordinary services line! ensured to him 
a flattering reception at home. At a public entertainment given 
by the Court of Directors of the Kast-Imlin Compony, his health 
bnd been proposed in a strain of facetious compliment, ns " Ocnc- 
rnl Clive and on his arrival it was resolved to jiresent him with 
a sword sot with diamonds, of the value of £200, iu acknowledg¬ 
ment of "hia singular services on the const of Coromandel." 
This resolution gave Clive an opportunity of manifesting the 
strength of his affection for his old commander, Major Lawrence, 
and declaring his feeling towards that nblo officer. He objected 
to receiving the intended mark of distinction, unless a similar 
compliment were paid to Major Lawrence. 'Hie result was cre¬ 
ditable to all parties. Clive's views were adopted by the Court of 
Directors, and Major Lawrence received the honour requested 
for him by his grateful friend.—See Malcolm's Life of Clive, vol. f. 
pp. 128-131. 
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account to tho British commander for the departure 
of Morari Bow, ascribed it to a dispute that had 
arisen in tho settlement of accounts. lie continued, 
too, to make tho warmest professions of friendship 
for the English, mid, us n proof of his sincerity, ho 
caused all provisions coming to Trichinopoly to ho 
intercepted and carried to his own camp. It thus 
became impossible for the* British authorities long 
to postpone their choice between abandoning the 
cause of Mahomet Ali or assuming a position of 
avowed hostility toward Nunjcmj. Tho base and 
troachorous means to which the latter had resorted 
for tho purposo of removing Captain Dalton, de¬ 
prived him of any claim upon the British authori¬ 
ties, and of all right to hope that their mediation 
should he exerted to procure the fulfilment of that 
provision of the treaty with Mahomet Ali‘which 
stipulated for the surrender of Trichinopoly. It was 
to ho expected, therefore, that the presidency of 
Madras should decide, as they ultimately did, upon 
issuing the requisite instructions to treat Nunjcraj 
(us an enemy. 

The first hoslilo movement on tho part of tho 
British took place late in the year 1752, when Cap¬ 
tain Dalton, under cover of the night, attacked tho 
camp of Nmijomj. Ormc observes that, if the Bri¬ 
tish had brought with them a petard, they might 
probably have forced the pagoda, and finished the 
war by securing the person of the Mysorean com¬ 
mander.* But no result seems to have been cou- 
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* History, vol. i. page 2G9. 
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chap. m. templated beyond that of exciting alarm in the one- 
my’s camp, and no other win achieved beyond 
apprizing Nunjernj of the precise views of hist late 
ally. This hostile visit was soon returned. Niui- 
joraj attacked an advanced post which the British 
had established, and panic seizing the troops sta¬ 
tioned to defend it, they were nearly nil cut to 
pieces. The British force was thus deprived of 
seventy Europeans and about three hundred sepoys, 
an amount of loss which it wns not in a condition 
to bear. Captain Dalton now regarded tin* presence 
of the large body of Mysoreans within the city 
with apprehension, and the inask of friendship hav¬ 
ing been dropped on both sides, they were required 
to depart, their commander only being detained, 
under the belief, apparently erroneous, that bo was 
tho brother of Nun jo raj. 

The prospects of tho British force in Trichino- 
poly were becoming extremely gloomy. Tho My¬ 
sorean commander, judging that famines would alTord 
the most probable method of reducing tho town, 
adopted tlic most rigorous measures for bringing 
about the result which he desired. Ail supplies from 
the adjacent country destined for Triehinopoly were 
intercepted, and, in conformity with tho practice not 
common in Europe, but said to bo of ancient standing 
in Mysore,* the disapprobation of Nunjernj was in¬ 
timated by cutting off the noses of those who ven¬ 
tured to disregard his wishes. Tho magazines iu Tri- 
chinopoly had been entrusted to the care of a bro- 
h Wilke, vol. i. p. 204. See ulao Orrac’e History, vol. i. p.273. 
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ther of Mahomet Ali, who had always represented chap. hi. 
tho amount of stores to be abundant. Satisfied with 
his testimony, Captain Dalton abstained from any 
personal inspection, until, through the measures of 
Nunjeriy, both tho inhabitants and garrison of Tri- 
chinopoly became entirely dejKMident on tho stock 
of food accumulated within the place. The British 
commander now learnt with dismay, that the care¬ 
ful and honest administrator of the stores had taken 
advantage of the growing scarcity in the city to sell 
at a high price a considerable quantity of the provi¬ 
sions on which reliance was placed for defeating tho 
blockade, and that what remained was only equal 
to the consumption of a few days.* In this emer¬ 
gency his only hope rested on the assistance of 
Major Lawrence, to whom a messenger was forth¬ 
with dispatched. 

The difficulties of Major Lawrcnco at that time 
needed no accession. He had left Fort St. David 
early in January, and proceeded to Trividy, for the a.d. 1753. 
purpose of co-operating with Mahomet Ali, to whom 
Dupleix was still able to offer a degree of resistance 
which, under the circumstances, was formidable. 

While the English and the Mysoreans were con¬ 
tending for the possession of Trichinopoly, the pros¬ 
pects of the French had undergone various changes. 
Ghazi-oo-Deeu, the eldest son of Nizam-ool-Moolk, 
had suddenly given a practical denial to the asser¬ 
tion that he had renounced his right of succession, 

* According to Orme and Wilks, fifteen days. Major Lnw- 
rcuce says, three weeks. 
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chap. hi. by appearing before Aunmgnbad at tho bend of an 
immense army, and proclaiming himself, under tho 
authority of tho Mogul emperor, Soobaluliir of the 
Deccan. A vast Mahmtta force', acting in concert 
with him, also entered the province of (ioleonda, 
and a proposal was made to Duplelx to withdraw 
Ilia assistance from Salahat Jung in cmiHidemUon 
of grout bonollts to he bestowed hv Ida rival. On 
this oiler, however, Dupleix was npiired the trouble 
of delilwrating, as Saluhal Jung found means to re¬ 
move bis brother by poison within a very short 
poriod after Ids arrival at Anruiigubml.* IIi« army 
thoroupon dispersed. Dupleix, however, bad still 
sufficient ground for anxiety. Salulmt Jung, after 
tho murder of liis brother, bad manufactured an 
edict of the Knipcror of Delhi confirming Dupleix 
iu the ofliee of nabob. This was dispatched with 
much pnrado; and though Dupleix was far too 
shrewd and too woll informed to be deceived by tlm 
attempt, bo thought it advisable to pretend to be 
deceived. The mission was received with extraor¬ 
dinary respect, and the important intelligence of 
which it was tho channel was ostentatiously circu¬ 
lated throughout the country occupied by tho French. 
But tho alleged favour of the Mogul emperor did 
not remove tho main source of Duploix’s difficulties. 
Ho was grievously at a loss for monoy, which, as 
Orme observes, “ in tlio wars of Hindostan is of 

* It hns been questioned whether the death of Ohazi-oo-Docn 
wore not a natural event; but the weight of testimony prqsmdc- 
rntes in favour of the belief that he died of poison. 
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more service than any titlo whatsoever.”* To sup- chap. iii. 

ply this wont, he determined to create a now nabob 

of Arcot, and a person named MurtozaJChan, who had 

the reputation of being extremely rich, was selected 

for the appointment. It was a distinction which ho 

had long coveted, and which some years before ho 

had taken Home pains and incurred somo guilt to 

obtain. Murteza Khan was a relative of Dost Ali, 

the Nabob of Arcot, under whom tho atrocious 

seizure of Triehinopoly was perpetrated by Clmnda 

fcjahib. Tho nabob wan succeeded by his son Subdcr 

Ali, who, after overcoming the cHects of poison 

propnred for him by Mnrteza Khan, fell by tho 

poignnrd of a Fatnn assassin, hired for tho work by 

tho same person. But Murteza IClmn did not secure 

tho prize for which ho hail twico conspired against 

tho life of his relation. A storm was raised which 

lie lmd not tho courage to encounter, and disguising 

himself in female attire, he escaped from Arcot to 

his own fort of Volloro. Two years afterwards, tho 

youthful son aud successor of Subdcr Ali mot tho 

fate of his fatlior, and common report attributed to 

Murteza Khan a principal sharo in tho contrivance 

of this murder nlso.-j Such was tho man to whom 

the patronage of Duploix was extendod. Murteza 

Khan, however, notwithstanding his former attempt 

* History, vol. i. page 274. 

t In reference to this series of transactions, Ormc observes, 
that " the constitution and defects of tho govcinmcnt have ren¬ 
dered poisons and assassinations the common method of removing 
those who stand in opposition to the ambition of others; inso¬ 
much that the liistory of one century in Hmdoostan would furnish 
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chap. in. upon tho nabobship, displayed littlo alacrity in secur- 
iug the honour now tendered him. That honour was 
indeed to be purchased by the disbursement of part 
of his wealth, and Murteza Khan was intensely avari¬ 
cious. Tho acceptance of it also involved some dan¬ 
ger, and Murteza Khan was singularly pusillanimous. 
The recollection of his former inglorious flight from 
Arcot would naturally act as a check upon his aspi¬ 
rations to return thither, and Dnpleix was long kept 
in doubt ns to his determination. At length Murteza 
Khan so far overcame his fenrs for Ills treasure and 
his personal safely as to proceed to Pondicherry, 
whoro he was solcinuly installed in his new dignity; 
and, greatly to tho joy of Dupleix, advanced a con¬ 
siderable sum for tho expenses of the war. Hut 
Dupleix whs not long destined to rejoice in the co¬ 
operation of so valuablo an ally. Tho first advance* 
made by him was also tho last. A little explanation 
of what was oxpoctod convinced Murteza Khan that 
tho purchase of tho nabobship was an unpromising 
speculation, and that it would ho bettor to submit 
to tho loss which ho had already sustained than to 
incur tho obligations attendant on completing tho 
bargain. Ho accordingly discovered that his pro- 
sonco was indispensable at Vclloro, ami forthwith 
returned thither to repair the loss which his fortune 
moro examples of this nature than can be found in the history of 
one half of tho .kingdoms of Europe sinco the time of Cliarlc* 
magno. From the frequency of these enormous practices, even 
the deaths which happen in the common course of nature nro 
imputed to those who receive immediate advantage from them." 

* Stated by Col. Wilks to bo n luc of pagodas. 
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had suffered by his temporary enjoyment of tho rank 
of nabob. 

Dupleix was time thrown altogether upon his own 
resources. Though by no means indifferent to the 
possession of wealth, the desire of accumulation was 
in him controlled by a passion for securing to him- 
solf and his country tho ascendant in tho field of 
Indian politics, and his large privatefortuno was frooly 
dispensed to gratify this passion, llo was thus nblo, 
in tho month of January, to bring into tho field five 
hundred European infantry and sixty horse, toge¬ 
ther witli two thousand sepoys. This force was 
powerfully aided by a body of four thousand Mali- 
ratta cavalry under Moran Row, who dreadfully 
harassed the British troops under Major Lawrence, 
that officer being somotimes obliged to inarch his 
ontiro force to Fort St. David to escort his supplies. 
Tills state of things tho British commander would 
have boon glad to torminato by an engagomont, but 
tho Fronch could not bo brought to quit their on- 
tronchmonta, and a succossful attack upon their 
camp was deemod impracticable. 

Tho intolligonco from Trichinopoly determined 
Major Lawrence immediately to march witli tho 
larger part of his force to its relief. Ho arrivod on 
tlio Oth of May, but his army had suffered on its 
march from tho desertion of foreigners, and still 
more from the oppressive heat of the weather. Se¬ 
veral men died on the road, others were sent back 
to Fort St. David, and on the day of arrival at Tri¬ 
chinopoly one hundred were placed in the hospital. 
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chap hi. Aftor providing for the duties of the garrison, tlio 
combined forces of Mty’or Lawrence and Captain 
Dalton could furnish for the field only five hundred 
Europeans and two thousand sepoys; and it. was 
soon further diminished by tin* detachment of seven 
hundred of tin* latter in search of provisions. The 
presence of a body of Mahomet Mi’s horse was to 
l)e regarded ns n source «>r weakness rather limn of 
strength : always, in tin* language of Colonel Wilks, 
“ill paid, ill commanded, spirit le**. and iiiiithioim,” 
they now manifested their usual cliuructeristies, and 
did not even dissemble their dislike to fighting. 

Duplcix, fully awnro of the importance of emm- 
torocting tlio object of Major Lawrence's march to 
Trichinopoly, had dispatched thither successive re¬ 
inforcements ; and thero were then arrayed there 
against tlio British and their ally four hundred Eu¬ 
ropeans, fiftoon hundred sepoys in French pay, throe* 
thousand five hundrod Mnlirntlns, eight thousand 
Mysore horse, twelve hundrod Mysore sepoys, and 
about fifteen thousand irregular infantry; making 
togother nearly thirty thousand men. This dispro¬ 
portion of forco w f ns sufficiently dispiriting, and tho 
success of tlio earlier operations or Major Lawronco 
was not calculated to dispel tlio feeling which tho 
comparison engendered. 

Previously to the arrival of Major Lawronco, 
Captain Dalton, by a series of annoying attacks 
upon tlio forco immediately engaged in maintaining 
tho blockade, had succeeded in frightening them 
from their position; and, after lingering in tho 
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neighbourhood for a few days, they rejoined the chap. in. 
main body in the island of Seringham, thus afford- 
ing room for tho access of supplies to Trichinopoly. 

But tho respite was of short duration. An attempt 
mado by Mqjor Lawrence to forco tho enemy’s jjosi- 
tion in tho island of Seringham failed. ITo thon 
ondenvoured t«> establish himself in the position 
from which tho enemy had recently withdrawn, and 
the maintenance of which was so important for 
securing supplies. But this ho was unable to oflbot; 
and being compelled to retire nearer tho fortress, 
tho onomy woro enabled again to interrupt the com¬ 
munication with tho country and stop tho transit of 
provisions. In tho hope of being able somotimes to 
evado tho vigilance of the blockading force, a post was 
established at a piano called the Golden Rock. This 
was attacked by a body of the enemy’s troops com¬ 
manded by M. Astruc, a French officor of reputed 
ability, and, boforo assistance could bo afforded, tho 
sopoys who defended tho jyost were overcome and 
tbo French colours hoisted. Major Lawrence, on 
becoming awaro of tho attack, put in motion all tho 
troops at his disposal; but some wore necessarily left 
for the protection of the camp, and a considerable 
number of sepoys had gone into the fort to obtain 
rations. From these causes, the force with which ho 
marched to the relief of the party on tho rock 
amounted only to about four hundred Europeans 
and five hundred native troops, aided by a few field- 
pieces. On observing that the French had succeeded 
ill carrying the rock, the British commander paused. 
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chap. in. Nearly the wholo of the vast force opposed to him now 
met his eye. The rock was covered by the enemy’s 
sepoys, supported by tho French battalions. The 
wholo Mysore army was drawn up in tho rear. Tho 
enemy’s artillery was firing from tho right and left, 
and tho MahraLta horse were hovering on the Hunks 
and real of tho English, occasionally charging with a 
view to create confusion. With such a prospect, a 
pause might well lie excused, hut it wuh only mo¬ 
mentary. Finding In’s oilieers and men alike anxious 
to engage,* Major Lawrence determined to tniHt to 
their enthusiasm, and a party of grenadiers was 
ordered to march and attack the rnek with fixed * 
bayonote. The ordor was roceived with throo choors, 
and tho party advancing at a rapid pace, hut with 
tho most perfect regularity, ncithor halted nor gavo 
fire till they readied tho summit of tho rock; tho 
onomy retreating precipitately down the opposite 
sido. Major Lawronco, with the romaindcf of his 
mon, moved round tho rock and attacked tho French 
battalion in front, while tho British grenadiers on 
the rock, with a soloct party of sepoys who had fol¬ 
lowed, poured a heavy fire upon ita right flank. 
Thus assailed, the French troopN began to waver, and 
a chargo by tho English bayonots completed their 
dismay. They (loci witli tho utmost precipitation, 
leaving throe field-pieces in the hands of tho victors. 

The English had yet, however, a difficult task to 

* The soldiers, says Orme, " seemed delighted at tho opportu¬ 
nity of having what they called a fair knock at the Frenchmen on 
tho plain." 
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perform in returning safely to tlio camp in the face of chap. iii. 
such overpowering numbers; but this, notwithstand¬ 
ing some attempts of the enemy’s cavalry to prevent 
it, was effected. 

Brilliant as was tlio success of the British arms, 
the numbers of the enemy’s troops were so great, that 
no reasonable expectation of ultimato success could 
bo entertained, unless reinforcements from some 
quarter could be procured. Major Lawrence observes 
that a victory or two more would have left all his 
men on the plains of Trichinopoly.* In tlio hopo of 
obtaining tho fulfilment of promises of assistance 
often made by the llajah of Tanjorc, it was resolved 
that Major Lawrence should proceed in the direc¬ 
tion of that country accompanied by Mahomet Ali. 

Tho latter porsonago left his palace under an escort 
of English bayonets designed to guard him, not 
from the enemy, but from his own troops, who 
assembled in the outer court and declarod their in- 
tontion not to permit his departure until their arrears 
of pay were discharged. Of the vast host which 
the nabob nominally commandod, oxactly fifty ac¬ 
companied him towards Tanjore. The rest remained 
a few days under tho walls of Tricliiuopoly, when 
they went over to tlio enemy in a body, having pre¬ 
viously communicated their intention to Captain 
Dalton, and requested as a parting favour that lie 
would not fire on thorn. That officer, glad to be rid 
of them upon any terms, made them happy by pro¬ 
mising not to interfere with their movements; and 
* Narrative, page 48. 
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chap. ill. tho gallant body retired at noon-dav, without an 
effort on tlio part of their English allies to detain 
or annoy them. 

Tho object of M«\jor Lawrence in marching to¬ 
wards Tanjoro was elfected. lie obtained from the 
sovereign of that country the a«<intanco of three 
thousand horse and two thousand foot, under tho 
command of Mouaekjee. lie was also at thin tiiuo 
reinforced by about one hundred and seventy won 
who had just arrived front England, and by tliruo 
hundred nativp troops. Thus Hlrenglbened, In* again 
approached Trichinopoly, but found the whole force 
of tho onemy prepared to dispute bin return thither. 
Having o convoy of several thousand bullocks, it 
would havo boon desirable to avoid an action, but 
this being impracticable, tho requisite dispositions 
wore made for an engagement, which terminated in 
favour of tho English. Tho fears or the ill judg¬ 
ment of ono of their officers hud nearly endangered 
their success, when tho gallant hearing of Mijnr 
Lawrcnco retrieved it. A favourable opportunity 
boing presented for attacking a body of tho French 
which had halted imprudently, a party was dispatched 
for the purpose ; but tho ollicer appointed to lead it 
sent word that ho could not proceed without artil¬ 
lery, and that ho wos halting until its arrival. Tho 
answer of Major Lawrcnco was given in person. 
Putting his horse into a gallop, ho rode up to tho 
party, and dismounting, placed himRolf at its head. 
His example was nobly followed: tho enemy shrunk 
from the bayonets of tho English grenadiers, and 
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tho main body moving to aid the party led by Major chap. nr. 
Lawrence, tho fato of tho day was determined. Tho 
enomy, however, carried oft' one prize, of which they 
made an extraordinary use. This was the palanquin 
of tho English commander, which being carried to 
Pondicherry, was there paraded through the town in 
triumphant confirmation of a report assiduously 
circulated, that tho French had been successful in a 
battle in which Major Lawrence was killed.* 

A few weoks afterwards a more decisive advan¬ 
tage was gained. Botli armies had been in tho mcan- 
timo reinforced, but that of tho enemy in by far the 
largost proportion. The recent success of Major 
Lawrence was, however, calculated to inspire con¬ 
fidence, and liis situation with regard to supplies 
required a bold and active course. He thought it 
ndvi8ablo to engage while ho could bo “ master of 
]u8 own dispositions.”! The result of this determi¬ 
nation was a brilliant victory, in which M. Anstruc 
and sovcral other oflicerst woro mado prisoners, and 
tho whole of the tents and stores of the enemy cap¬ 
tured. The fall of Woyconda, a place of some 
strength, shortly followed. On this occasion, the 
European and native troops seemed to vie with each 
othor in daring courage and devotedness of spirit. 

Tho British sopoys could not bo restrained by their 
officers from attempting to enter tho breach though 


* Major Lawrence's Narrative, p 51. I* Ibid. p. 52. 

I Major Lawrence says nine; Ormc. ten. Col Wilks states 
the number to be eleven, including M. Anstruc, Urns agreeing 
with Ormc. 
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chap. in. assured that it was not yet practicable, ami repeated 
ntfcemj)ts were made to ascend under a most flail in# 
fire from the enemy above. Baffled in their efforts, 
thoy rushed to the gate, which some endeavoured to 
force, while others fired upwards upon those engaged 
on the rampart*. At length un Englishman, acting 
n* serjeant in a company of sepoy*, mounting the 
shoulders of one of the men, succeeded in laying 
hold of tho carved work of the gateway, and thus 
assisted climbed to the top. Those behind handed up 
to him the colours of bis company, which, unaided, 
ho planted on the parapet. About twenty of the 
company, following the example of the serjeant. 
wero enabled to join him by the employment of 
similar means with, himself; and while some of this 
heroic hand wero engaged with tho enemy, others 
descended on tho inside of tho rampart and opened 
the gate, through which tho rest of tho assailing 
party rushed like a torrent. 

Soon after the capture of Wcycnnda, Mjyor Law- 
ronce took up quarters for the rainy season about 
fifteen miles from Trichinopoly, tho Tanjoro troops 
having previously returned home. Here, on the 28th 
of November, they received news of an attack made 
by the French on Trichinopoly. The attempt was 
unexpected, tho garrison in a great degree taken by 
surpriso; and could tho French have abstained from 
firing, it is not improbable that tho place might 
have been carried. But the first shot brought all to 
their posts, and tho French were driven back with 
a loss of Europeans estimated at five hundred men.* 
* Wilks’s History, vol. i. page 307. 
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A long interval of comparative ropose which sue- chap, til 
ceeded was broken by a serious disaster to tho 
English arms. In tho early part of the month of 
Fobruary, a party of European and nativo troops, a. d. 1754. 
engaged in tho conveyance of stores, were surprised 
•and defeated with great loss. One of tho most 
lamentable eoiihoijuonooN was llio destruction of tho 
gallant company of grenadiers who had contributed 
ho largely to thoir country's honour and success: of 
whom Ormo observes, llmt “ they may be said, with¬ 
out exaggeration, to have rendered uioro sorvico 
than tho saino number of troops belonging to any 
nation in any part of the world.*’* 

Before this event, an attempt lmd been made by 
tho representatives of the French and English East- 
India Companies to negotiate; but after several days 
had been consumed in profitless discussion, they 
separated without a single stop being gained towards 
reconciliation. But tho year wan not to closo with¬ 
out a renewal of proceedings for pacification con¬ 
ducted undor different auspices. The extraordinary 
position of tho French and English in the East had 
boon forcod on tho attention of the respective go¬ 
vernments at homo ; and tho resolution to dispatch 
a British squadron with reinforcements inducod tho 
French to consent to an arrangement for the settle¬ 
ment of the disputes between tho two countries, by 
commissioners to bo deputed for the purpose. The ne¬ 
gotiations were to be conducted on the spot where tho 
dispute had arisen, and it might have been expected 
* Ormc’s History, vol. i. page 34/5. 
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chap. in. that Duplcix would liavo been continnwl !»y the 
French government as its representative. This 
however, was not the fact, llo was ku]xtbo<1c* 1 by 
the appointment of M. Godheu, who arrived at Pon¬ 
dicherry on the 2nd of August, and proclaimed life 
commission.* Tho firet result was a suspension of 
arms for tlireo months, which commenced on the 
a. d. 1754 . 11th of October. On the 14th of that month Du- 
pleix departed for Kurort 

Towards tho close of the year a treaty was con¬ 
cluded, subject to confirmation in Kuropo; and on 
a. D. 1755. tho lltli of January following a truce was agreed 
upon, till the pleasure of the Kuropenn authorities 
should ho known. In the meantime every thing was 
to remain on tho footing of itli possidetis. By tho 
treaty both parties were restrained from interfering in 

* Orroc nays that the removal of Duplcix took place without 
nny application from the English government, and he ascribes this 
measure to a conviction that Duplcix was not n man to l>o Iran ted 
with such a commission. Duplcix alleged that it was stipulated 
that the governors on both sides should be removed, but ns Mr. 
Saunders, the governor of Madras, was continued in office, and 
managed the negotiation on the port of the English without nny 
objection from the French, this docs not npjicar probable. 

t From the accounts wliich he rendered to the Company, it 
appeared that, from his private estate and from money borrowed 
on his personal security, he had disbursed for the public service 
three millions of rupees. The French East-In din Company re¬ 
fused to pay any pai t of this sum, on the ground of M. Duplcix 
having incurred expense without authority ; and a suit at law, 
commenced to enforce his claim, was stopped by royal inter¬ 
dict. The persons from whom he liad borrowed money were, 
however, treated with the same measure of justice; for while denied 
the power of prosecuting his own claims, Dupldx was favoured 
with letters of protection from his creditors. 
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the disputes of native princes, but by the articles of chap. hi. 
truce they engaged to oblige their allies to observe 
the provisions of the treaty, and iu case of contu¬ 
macy, to onforco compliance by arms. The com¬ 
mander of the Mysoreans, however, denying the 
right of tho French to conclude any treaty for him, 
continued to prosocuto his favourito schoino of get¬ 
ting possession of Trlchinopoly, till, alarinod by tho 
roportod approach to his frontier of a body of Mah- 
rattns to levy contributions, and by tho simulta¬ 
neous advonco of Sahibat Jung to demand tho 
Mogul’s tribute, ho suddonly decamped. 

Tho English continued to aid Mahomet Ali in 
collecting his revenues and reducing his refractory 
vassals to obedionce. This perhaps was notin strict 
accordance with tho letter of tho treaty with tho 
French, but tho latter, under M. Bussy, wero ron¬ 
doring similar assistance to Salabat Jung. In Ma¬ 
dura and Tinnovolly, tho operations of the English 
wore attonded with littlo success and still less 
honour; and an attompt to coerco into obedience 
the notorious Murtcza Khan was mot by an intima¬ 
tion from fclio governor of Pondicherry, that it was 
regarded as an infraction of the treaty and would 
bo dealt with accordingly. Tho attompt was there¬ 
upon abandoned. 

The services of tho fleet which had arrived from 
England under the command of Admiral Watson, 
not being required for any other object, wero em¬ 
ployed in tlio suppression of a system of piracy 
which for nearly fifty yearn had been a source of 
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chap. in. Borious annoyance to the trade on the* want of Ma- 
labor. It was carried on by u family hearing the 
namo of Angria, the founder of which had been tin* 
commander of the Mahratta fleet, and who, mailing 
himself of the opportunities which the events of the 
times throw in his why, obtained the grunt of certain 
forts and districts convenient for the exercise of the 
tr&do of piruey, and established a petty sovereignty. 
Ilis descendants failing in their alleginnco to the 
Peishwa, that potentate united with the Kngllsh to 
a.d. 1755. chastise them. Early in 175.1, a small British forco 
commanded by Commodore ./allies attached and 
captured Scverndroog, one of the forts of Toolnjee 
Angria, and also the island of Dancoot. The I’eisb- 
wa’s fleet were to have assisted in the enterprise, but 
they never ventured within gun-shot of the fort. 1 n 
a.d. 1750. February following, Admiral Watson sailed with the 
fleet under his command to attack Gheriah, the 
principal lmrlmur and strong-hold of the pirates. In 
this service ho was aided by Clive, who luid recently 
arrived at Bombay from England, with a force in¬ 
tended to be employed against the French in the 
Deccan, but which, from the change of circum¬ 
stances that had taken place, was now at liberty for 
any other service. The Mahrnttas were to co-oporate 
in the attack on Ghcrinli, lmt the allies seem to linvo 
been quite as desirous of outwitting each other as 
of overcoming the enemy. Both parties meditated 
an exclusive appropriation of the booty which was 
anticipated, and both took much pains to attain 
their object. The English were successful. The 
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place foil into their hands, and their Mahratta friends CHAP ’ 
were disappointed of the expected prize.* 

* The booty, when secured by the English, gavo rise to fresh 
contentions between tho sou and land services, and the entire pro¬ 
ceedings on tho subject nre little creditable to those engaged in 
them. Sir John Malcolm, while endeavouring to account and in 
some dogreo to apologize for the zeal displayed on this and similar 
occasions, does not hesitate to advert to " that spirit of plunder 
imd that passion for the rapid accumulation of wealth which 
actuated all ranks .'’—Life of CUve, vol. i. page 135. Tho two 
principal oflicors, however, seem to have been guided by a more 
generous spirit than that winch influenced their inferiors. A larger 
share of tho booty wns claimed for Clive than the naval officers 
wero prepared to yield. Admiral WaUon resisted Clive’s claim, 
but proposed to make up tho deficiency from his own share, and 
nctunlly sent the money. Clive, wlula lie expressed himsolf sen¬ 
sible of tho Admiral’s gonerosity and disinterestedness, firmly 
though courteously declined bis oiler. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

chap. iv. Clivb had returned to Tndin with the appoint¬ 
ment; of Governor of Port St. David. Thilher ho 
proceeded, when his services wen* no longer required 
a.d. use. on the western coast, and in the month or June for¬ 
mally entered on tho duties of his oflicn. Hut in 
this comparatively quiet post ho lmd not remained 
quito two months, when the aid of his military 
talents was called for in a part of India where they 
had never yet been exercised. 

Alivordi Khun, Soubahdar of tho provinces of 
Bengal, Dollar, and Orissa, lmd died in the month 
of April. lie was succeeded by Mirza Mulmiood, 
hotter known by his assumed name of Koony-oo- 
Dowlali, who appears to have stood to Aliverdi Khan 
in the double relationship of grandnephew ami 
grandson. Aliverdi ICluui had been the architect of 
liis own greatness, and his career was not unstained 
by crime; but his talents wero considerable, his 
habits of life grnvo, and his government as free from 
oppression as was consistent with the maintenance 
of an Oriental despotism. It has been said that he 
was “ perhaps the only prince in the East whom 
none of his subjects wished to assassinate."* Tho 

* Ormc'a Hiatory, vol. ii. jiagc -1C. 
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character of his successor was widely different. His chap. iv. 
intellect was fcoble, his habits low and depraved, 

Ills propensities vicious in tho extromo. From a 
child ho had boon sullen, capricious, and cruel. His 
education afforded no corrective of these ovil dispo¬ 
sitions, but, on tho contrary, tended to foster them. 

I lo was tho idol of tin* prince to whom lie was dostined 
to succeed; and through thodoatingfondnossof ngo 
his early years wore passed amidst unbounded in¬ 
dulgence. Such a training, operating upon such a 
nature ns that of Soornj-oo-Dowlah, produced tho 
result which might have boon anticipated. His nd- 
vanco towards manhood was marked by a correspond¬ 
ing advance in vice. His companions wore selected 
from tho lowest and basest of mankind, and with 
these congenial associates his days and nights wore 
passed amidst every species of intemperance. 

Alivordi Khan had occasionally called upon tho 
English to contribute to replenish his treasury. 

These demands were sometimes rofused, and tho 
refusal was foliowod by tho stoppago of trade. 

But tho Soubahdar was an intelligent prince, and 
know tho value of European commorco too well 
lo destroy it. Tho disputes which nroso never pro¬ 
ceeded to extremities, and tho English, on the 
whole, found little reason to complain. Tho death 
of Alivordi Khan, and the accession of Sooraj-oo- 
Dowlah, made an important difference in their posi¬ 
tion. Tho new Soubahdar was known to entertain 
unfavourable views towards the English. It has been 
said, indeed, that his predecessor, notwithstanding 
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chap. iv. the great moderation of his government, whored 
those views, and that his last advice to his grandson 
was to deprive the English of military power.* Hut 
whether the hatred of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah were stimu¬ 
lated by the advice of his grandfather, or left to itn 
own operation, it is certain that, at a very early jwriod 
after his accession to power, it was actively mani¬ 
fested. 

The subordinate government of Dacca had been 
administered by ail uncle of Soomj-oo-Dowlah, who 
lmcl died a short time before Aliverdi Khan. HIh 
dowan, or treasurer, not deeming his family or his 
property safe in Dacca, had sent them away under 
the care of his son, named Kishindoss, who had 
solicited and found a temporary refuge iu Calcutta. 
This gave oftenco to Sooraj-oo-Dowlah. who endea¬ 
voured, hut without effect, to persuade Aliverdi 
Klmii that tlio English were actuated by hostile 
feelings towards him. The death of his grandfathor 
relieved him from restraint, and immediately after 
that event ho addressed a letter lo tho President of 
Calcutta, requiring that KishindoKs should he given 
up. But this Iottov was forwarded in a mannor bo 
extraordinary as to warrant suspicion of its authen¬ 
ticity. The hearer, disguised ns a pedlar, came in a 
small boat, and on landing proceeded to the house 
of a native, named Oiniclmnd, by whom ho was 
introduced to the British authorities. Omiehuud, 
who was the richest merchant in Calcutta, had been 

* Iloluell'a Tioctp, pngc 28G. See also Ormc> History, vol. ii. 
page 83 . 
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largely engaged in providing the Company’s invest- chap, iv. 
ments, and from this occupation a great portion of his 
wealth had been derived. But of this source of profit 
ho had been for some yearn deprived, in consequence 
of some dissatisfaction which had arisen with tho 
quality of the goods, and which had led to tho em¬ 
ployment. of factors by tho Company to purchase at 
the provincial markets. The British council appear 
on this account to liavo viewed tho alleged com¬ 
munication from Sooraj-oo-Dowlah with increased 
distrust, and to have regarded it ns a eontrivanco of 
Omiehund to give himself importance. Tho mes¬ 
senger was accordingly dismissed without an answer. 

It was not long before another communication from 
Sooruj-oo-J)o\vlfth was received on a diUcreiit subject. 

Ho bad heard that the English were strengthening 
tlioir fortifications, and ho required them to desist. 

An answer was returned, in part denying the truth 
of the report which had reached the prince, and in 
part justifying tho proceedings which lie ascribed to 
the English authorities, on tho ground of appre¬ 
hended hostilities with tho French. This letter 
threw the Soubahdur into a transport of rngo ; and 
although then actually on his inarch to reduce a re¬ 
fractory dependent to obedience, ho abandoned this 
object in order to turn his arms against the English. 

Ho forthwith presented himself before the English 
factory at Cossimbazar, which immediately surren¬ 
dered without an effort being made to defend it. 

The nows of the fail of Cossimbazar was received 
at Calcutta with feelings of dismay. The garrison 
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chap. iv. did not amount to two hundred; not moro than a 
third of their number wore Europeans, and few if 
any had over been in action. In addition U> the 
regular troops in garrison, Calcutta boasted a militia 
formed from tlio European and native inhabitants; 
but so little attention had been given to training this 
forco, that when called out, it is said, there wero 
scarcely any among them “ who knew the right 
from tho wrong end” of their muskets.* The 
works wero altogether inadequate to sustain a pro¬ 
tracted siege, and had they been of greater strength 
little would have boon gained, ns the slock of pro¬ 
visions within tho place was not more thuu equal to 
a few weeks’ consumption of its crowded population.! 
The supply of ammunition would not have sufficed 
for three days’ expenditure, if in a good condition, 
and great part of it was spoiled by damp. There 
was hardly a carriages that would bear a gun, and 
numerous pieces of cannon wero lying useless under 
the walls.J Assistance was naturally sought from 
Madras and Bombay; but, with tho turn of ordinary 
expedition on tho part of tho Soubahdar, it was 
obviously impossible that any could arrive In tlrao 
to save Calcutta from falling into tho hands of tho 
onemy. Application for aid was made to tho Dutch 
and French authorities, but from neither was any 
obtained. The answer of tho Dutch was an un- 


* Holwcll’a India Tracts, page 302. 

|- Evidence of Mr. Cook, in First Report of the Committee of 
House of Commons, 1772. 

{ Cook’s Evidence and HolwcU’s Jndiu. 
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qualified refusal. Tlie Froncli, loss dogged, but moro chap. iv. 
insolent, offered to join the English, if the latter 
would quit Calcutta and remove their garrison and 
offecls to tho French settlement of Chnndcrnngore. 

In tho mcantimo tho Soubahdar wns advancing, 
and tho celerity of his movements relievod tho 
English from tho perplexities of long suspense. 

Within a vory few days after tho fall of Copsiinbazar 
became known, tho enemy's guns wore hoard at 
Calcutta. Tho usual method of calming tho angry 
fooling! of onstern princes was resorted to. A sum 
of money was tondored in purclmso of the Soubah- 
dar’fl absonco, but rofused. Some show of resist¬ 
ance followod, but tboro wns littlo moro than show. 

Tho means of dofonco wero indood small; but had 
they boon greater, they would probably liavo been 
vain from thoir being no one competent to diroot 
thorn effectually. Somo of tho military officers, and 
among thorn thoso of tho highest rank, are repre¬ 
sented ns notoriously incompetent, and thoir do- 
fioioncios woro not counterbalanced by tho wisdom 
or vigour of tho civil authorities. It is a small 
reproach to tho civil and commorcial sorvnnts of tho 
Company, that thoy woro generally deficient in 
military knowledgo and skill; but many of thorn 
scorn to have been no less deficiont in energy, 
prosenco of mind, and a regard to the most obvious 
demands of duty. Tho natural result was, that 
while the thunder of tho enemy roared without, in¬ 
subordination, division, and distraction wero aiding 
him within. All authority seems to have been at 
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chap. iv. an end. M From the time,” sap an eye-witness, 
“ that wc were confined to the defence of the Fort 
itself, nothin# was to he seen hut disorder, riot, and 
confusion. Everybody wm officious in advisin#, hut 
no ono was properly qualified to give advice."* In 
such circumstances, the expediency of abandoning 
tho fort and retreating on shipboard naturally 
occurred to the besieged, and such a retreat might 
have boon made without dishonour. Hut tho want 
of concert, together with the criminal eagerness 
manifested by some of the principal servants of flio 
Company to provide lor their own safety at any 
sacrifice, made tho closing scene of the siege one of 
the most disgraceful in which Englishmen have ever 

a. d. mo. boon engaged. I )n the IHtli of .1 uno, it was resolved 
to remove the female residents al Calcutta, and such 
effects ns could conveniently he carried away, to a 
ship lying before the fort. In the night the general 
rotrent was to take pluee. Two civil servants, named 
Manninglmm and Franklmul, volunteered to super¬ 
intend tho embarkation of (he females, and having 
on this pretence quitted the scene of danger, refused 
to roturn. Others followed their example, and 
oscapod to tho ship, which in the evening weighed 
anchor and dropped down the river, followed by 
every other vessol of any size at the station. In tho 
mowing no means of escape were available, except 
two small boats which still remained at tho wharf. 
These were eagerly seized by parties of panic-struck 

* Cook’8 Evidence in First Report of Select Committee of IIoum 
of Commons, 1772. 
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fugitives, and among those who thus departed were chap. iv. 
Mr. Drake, the Governor, and the Commandant, 

Captain Minohin. Abandoned by those whoso es¬ 
pecial duty it was to protect them, the devoted com¬ 
munity proceeded to take measures for establish¬ 
ing some authority in place of that so unworthily 
ronouncod. The senior member of council remain¬ 
ing in the fort waved his claim, ami Mr. Ilolwoll, 
nnolher member, assumed the command with thoftill 
consent of all parties. No expectation was entertained 
of provonting the ultimate fall of fcho place; tho 
only object in view was to defend it until a rotroat 
could bo made, ami a Company’s ship which had 
been stationed up the river would, it was anticipated, 
afford the means of escape. Orders worn sent to 
bring tlic ship ns near the fort os was practicable, 
and tho commander proceeded to carry thorn into 
offcct; but tho pilot, infootod by tho dastardly fooling 
which had overcome so many of his superiors, lost 
his prescnco of mind, and ran tho ship aground. 

There was now no hope but in tho considerate) feol- 
ings of thoso who had fled from thoir companions, 
still exposed to dangers which thoy had refused to 
share. Ignobly as they had abandoned thoir proper 
duties, it could not be believed that, when tho 
consciousness of personal safety had calmed their 
agitation and time had afforded opportunity for 
reflection, they would coolly surrender a large body 
of their countrymen to tho mercy of a despot, 
whose naturally cruel disposition was inflamed by 
tho most savage hatred of tho English. To the hope 
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chap. iv. of succour from this quarter the inmates of tlio be¬ 
sieged fort naturally turned when all other failed. 
For two days after the flight of the governor and 
those who accompanied him, the defence of the 
placo was maintained with little skill indeed, hut 
with considerable perseverance. For two entire days 
did tho besieged throw up signals, calling upon their 
fugitivo companions to assist them in escaping the 
dangers which those companions had feared so much, 
that they had sacrificed even honour to safety. For 
two entire days did tho fugitives look upon those 
signals, while tho flames which hurst from nil parts 
of tho town testified still more amply to the dis¬ 
tress of their countrymen, and tho continued firing 
of tho enemy told of their increasing danger, without 
making a single effort to answer the calls upon their 
humanity or to interposo tho slightest assistance. One 
who had given minute attention to the subject ob¬ 
serves, that “ a singlo sloop with fifteen bravo men 
on board might, in spito of all the efforts of tho 
cnomy, liavo como up, and anchoring under tho fort, 
have carried away all”* who remained to become 
a tyrant’s captives; but even fifteen bravo men 
woro wanting for the duty. 

The enemy entered, and the Company’s servants, 
civil and military, by conscquenco hecamo prisoners. 
They had at first no reason to apprehend any great 
severity of treatment, the Soubahdar having assured 
Mr. Holwcll, “ on the word of a soldier,” that no harm 
should come to them.f Harm, however, did come, 

♦ Orme’8 History, vol. ii. p. 78. 1 Holwcll’s Tract*, p. 380. 
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whether by tho contrivance of the Soubalidar or of 
Bomo of his dependents. Difficulty was found or 
pretended in discovering a proper place of security, 
and, after somo search, a room attached to the 
barracks, which had been used for the confinement 
of military offenders, was selected for the purpose. 
The dimensions of this place were eighteen feet by 
fourteen.* On three sides there wax no provision 
for the admission of air or light; on tho fourth 
were two small windows secured by iron bars; but 
theao, it is represented, from their position not 
being to the windward, could admit little aiv,f an 
evil aggravated by the overhanging of a low veran¬ 
dah. Within a space thus confined and ill ventilated, 
on a sultry night in the sultriest season of the year, 
were immured one hundred and forty-six human 
beings, a vast majority being Europeans, to whoso 
northern constitutions the oppressive climate of 
Bengal could scarcely ho made supportable by the 
aid of every resourco that art could suggest, and 
sevoral of them suffering from the effects of recent 
wounds. Few of tho persons knew any thing of 
tho place; those who did could not at first persuade 
themselves that their guards seriously proposed to 
shut up such numbers in that narrow prison, or 
they might perhaps, as one of the survivors after¬ 
wards declared, have preferred to encounter instant 
death, by rushing on the swords of the soldiers, to 

* Cooke’s Evidence in First Rcpoit of Select Committee of 
House of Commons. 

f Holwcll’s Tracts, page 392. 
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chap. iv. the lingering torture which awaited them. When 
at length they perceived the horrors of their situa¬ 
tion, an offer of a thousand ru|K*cs was made t<> an 
officer of the guard if lie would procure the remo¬ 
val of part of the prisoners to another place, lie 
withdrew, hut returned with an answer that it was 
impossible. The oiler was doubled, and the mail 
again withdrew; hut lie relumed only to disappoint 
the hope of relief, if any hope existed, by declaring 
that the desired change could not be effected with¬ 
out the orders of the Soulmhdar; that In- was asleep, 
and none dared to wake him. Of tin* horrors of the 
night which succeeded, no words can raise* an ade¬ 
quate conception. The heat and thirst soon became 
intolerable; and though resistance to the fate that 
impended seemed useless, to yield to it calmly 
was more Itiuu could lie expected from human na¬ 
ture. The rapidly sinking strength of the sufferers 
was exhausted and their torments aggravated by 
frantic RtraggloR with each other to gain a position 
near the windows, or to obtain a few drops of the 
water with which their guards, more in mockery 
than in mercy, scantily supplied them through the 
grating. In these dreadful contests, some were 
licaten down and trampled to death—while, in the 
more remote parts of the room, the work of the 
destroyer was in fearful progress through the over¬ 
powering heat and the vitiated condition of tin* air— 
and happy might they be esteemed whose bufferings 
were thus shortened. Of the remainder, some were 
in a stntc of delirium : others rapidly nd\wiring to 
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that state, but, still retaining a consciousness of chap. iv. 
the scene and circumstances around them, strove by 
insult and abuse to provoke the guards to fire on 
them. At length the morning came, und with it 
an order for bringing out the prisoners. The exe¬ 
cution of the mandate was impeded by the piles of 
dead which blocked up the doorway; iui obstacle 
wbicli it rccpiired some time to remove*. Those in 
whom the spark of life was not extinct thou came 
forth, once again to inhale the pure air of heaven. 

Their number was twenty-three :* of these several 
were soon after carried off by putrid diseases, the 
consequence of the cruelty to which they had heen 
subjected. 

The precise share of the Soubulidar in this atro¬ 
cious transaction is not ascertainable. One of the 
sufferers! believed that the orders were only gene¬ 
ral, and amounted to no more than that the pri¬ 
soners should he secured. Ho attributes the barba¬ 
rity with which they were enforced to the soldiers 
entrusted with their execution, and it is certain that 
the horrors of tho Black Hole afforded them enter¬ 
tainment. “ They took care,” says ITolwell, “ to 
keep us supplied with water that they might have the 
satisfaction of seeing us fight for it, as they phrased 
it, and held up lights to the bars that, they might 
lose no part of their inhuman diversion.” Anotherf 
of the prisoners seems to have thought that the 

* So stated by Hoi well, India Tracts, page 418.—Cooke, 

(Evidence before Select Committee of the House of Commons,) 
says twenty-two. Both were among the prisoners thus con¬ 
fined. t Holwcll. 1 Cooke. 

o 2 
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chap. iv. ordcro were Hpuciffa oh to tlio place of confinement, 
Out that they wore issued in ignorance of its smull 
ilimeiimoiip. Hut these apologetic suggestions. how¬ 
ever creditable to the generosity of the suIVcrcro, can 
do little to relieve the character of the limn under 
whoso authority this wholesale murder «»f prisonero 
took place. The diameter of the officers of u go¬ 
vernment i« in a great measure determined hy that 
of those whom they serve; and if the servants of 
Sooraj-oo-J)owlali exercised any discretion in tho 
choice of a prison, it may safely he concluded that 
their choice was made under a full impression that 
it would not he disagreeable to their master. The 
subsequent conduct of the Souhuhdar shews that 
such a belief would have been well warranted. 
When Mr. llohvell wan admitted to his preseneo on 
tho morning after the murder, exhibiting on his per¬ 
son painful ovidonco of the sull'eriiigH of the night.* 
tho Souhuhdar expressed neither regret for tho hor¬ 
rors that had occurred, nor displeasure at the con¬ 
duct of thoso who had boon the direct instruments 
of producing them; hut harshly interrupted Mr. 
IIolwclls attempt to describe them hy n demand 

* He was in n state of high fever, nimble to walk or to sup¬ 
port himself without assistance. His endeavours to speak wero 
vain till water was given him. On his way to the royal presence, 
a jemadar, who assisted in supporting him, tlirenlencd that unless 
ho confessed where the treasure was buried in the fort, lie should 
in half an hour bo blown from the mouth of n romion. " The 
intimation," says Ilolwcll, " gave me no manner of concern, for 
at that juncture I should liuvu esteemed death the greatest favour 
the tyrant could have bestowed upon mu."— I'racti, page 40.1. 
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for the treaauro supposed to be concealed. But the chap. iv. 
probability is, that tho Soubahdar bad himself niado 
or sanctioned the selection of the Black Hole as tho 
pluco of confinement, for when the miserable pri¬ 
soners besought that they might be relieved by tho 
removal of part of their number to somo other 
place, their prayer was unavailing, because it could 
not bo granted without tho express orders of tho 
Soubahdar, whoso sleep no one dared to disturb for 
no trivial a purpose as tho preservation from doatli 
of nearly ono hundrod and fifty human beings. That 
he was ignorant of tho inadequacy of tho placo to 
receive so many prisoners is no oxc.uso, seeing that 
his ignovanco was voluntary, and might have been 
removed without delay, inoonvonionco, or dangor. 

It was his duty to uasurc himself that, in commit¬ 
ting his prisoners to safe custody, ho was not con¬ 
signing them to death; and his want of knowledge 
of thoir situation, if it existed, was tho result of his 
want of interest. He knew not becauso lie cared not. 

“ All was lost," says Onno, “ boforo tho presi¬ 
dency of Madras oven received intelligence of tho 
danger.” The surrender of Cossimbnsar was not 
known fchcro until the 15th of July. Disturbances 176fl * 
with tho nativo princes wero too common to excite 
much surpriso, and it was supposed that the attack 
upon Cossimbazar was the result of a temporary 
outbreak either of jealousy or avarice, and that the 
wrath of the hostile prince would in due time be 
appeased in the usual way by a present. Tfc was, 
notwithstanding, thought advisable to strengthen 
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11)8 

the British establishment in Bengal, ami Major Kil¬ 
patrick wan dispatched thither with two hundred 
and thirty troops, mostly Europeans. On the oth of 
August news arrived of the full of Calcutta. which 
“ scarcely created more horror and resentment than 
consternation and perplexity."* 

Bart of the council were opposed to sending any 
largo force to Bengal, from u fear of diminishing the 
security of the English interests on the coast of 
Coromandel, and desired to try the ellect of nego¬ 
tiation. This line of policy was strenuously resisted 
by Orme, the celebrated historian* then a mem her 
of tho council of Madras, lie maintained the neces¬ 
sity of dispatching such a force as should he sullieieiil 
to act with vigour and cfl'rcl against, the Snulmhdur, 
and, alter much opposition, his advice prevailed.! 
To carry it into ell'ect the co-operation of Admiral 
Watson, with the squadron under his command, was 
requested. This was readily granted ; hula ditlleully 
was started as to the disposal of the enplures which 
might he made by the Heel. This was no sooner 
arranged than other difficulties arose out of the 
questions, who should command the lund forces— 
what should he the extent of (lie general's authority 
—his military ami diplomatic powers—in what rola- 

* Orme. 

t Orme record* the advice given by himself on thin orcnnion, 
nnd the opposition which he hud to encounter, hut with charac¬ 
teristic modesty lie apeak* of himvclf only us " one of the mem¬ 
bers of council, who, having resided nine years in the Company’* 
service at Calcutta, knew the strength and inaokucc of the Moor¬ 
ish government in Bengal.” 
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tion ho should stand to the Jute governor ami coun- chap. iv. 
cil of Calcutta,—mul how far their authority should 
bo maintained or reduced? Moro tlmn six weeks 
lmd intervened before the full of Calcutta was known 
at Madras; more than two months was subsequently 
consumed in disputes. 

Mr. Vigot, the governor of Madras, was desirous 
of undertaking the command of the expedition, but 
ho was without military experience, and claimed 
moro extonsivo powers than his associates in the 
government folt justified in granting, and they de¬ 
clined to gratify him. Tho noxt claim was mado by 
Colonel Aldcroron, who was at Madras in command 
of ono of the king’s regiments, but his want of ac¬ 
quaintance with the peculiarities of Iudiun warfare 
was regarded as disqualifying him for the duty; and 
another objection to bis being entrusted with it was 
grounded on his being independent of tho Com¬ 
pany’s servants, and little disposed to rccogniso their 
authority. Colonol Lawrence was in ovory way qua¬ 
lified for tho command, mul would, without doubt, 
liavo been nominated to it, had lie not been incapa¬ 
citated by tho state of bis health. It would lmvo 
been strange if in this emergency Clive should have 
been forgotten. Ormo lmd the credit of suggesting 
him os the lender of the expedition, and the propo¬ 
sal boing warmly approved by Clive’s early and unde- 
viating friend, Colonel Lawrence, was finally adopted. 

The powers of the former governor and council of 
Calcutta, in civil and commercial affairs, were pre¬ 
served to them, but in all military matters Clive 
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chap. iv. was to be entirely independent. This wns strongly 
objected to by Mr. Manniugham—a member of the 
council of Calcutta, a gentleman who boasted the 
unenviable distinction of having been foremost in 
tho disgraceful flight from that place, and who lmd 
been deputed by tlio fugitives on a mission to Mn- 
dras. Ilis remonstrances, without doubt, received 
all tho attention which the firmness of his diameter 
demanded, but they were ineffectual. 

Tho troops destined for the expedition amounted 
to nino hundred Europeans and fifteen hundred 
aopoys. The squadron under Admiral Watson con¬ 
sisted of fivo ships. In these and in five transports 
the forces were embarked; but, when on the point of 
departure, they wero deprived of the royal artillery 
and of the king’s guns and stores by tho pertinacious 
refusal of Col. Aldoreron to suffer them to proceed 
unless ho lmd the command. These wore coiiho- 
A.D. 1750. quently disembarked. On tho 10th of October the 
expedition sailod from Madras, and on the 20th of 
December all the ships except two, nfter encoun¬ 
tering somo disasters, lmd arrived at Kulta, a villngo 
on tho Iloogldy, at some distance from Calcutta, at 
which the British authorities had re-assembled wlion 
beginning to recover from the effects of their panic. 
The absence of the two missing ships seriously dimi¬ 
nished the efficiency of tho force. One of them, tho 
Cumberland, which bore the flag of Admiral Pocock 
the second in command, was tho largest in the squad¬ 
ron, and had on board two hundred and fifty of 
the European troops: the other, a Company’s ship. 
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nnmod tho Marlborough , contained the greater part chap. jv. 

of the field-artillery. The detachment under Major 

Kilpatrick, which had been dispatched from Madras 

on tho arrival of tho news of tho fall of Cossiin bazar, 

was at Fulta, but, having suffered dreadfully from 

the effect* of long encampment upon swampy ground, 

was not in a condition to add materially to tho 

strength of tho British force. Of two hundred and 

thirty men who had originally composed it, one-lialf 

had perished, and of those who survived only thirty 

were fit for duty. Reinforcements were expected 

from Bombay, but Clive determined to wait neither 

for them nor for tho arrival of the two ships which 

had boon separated from tho rest of the fleet, but to 

advance at once upon Calcutta. 

The reduction of that place had been regarded by 
Sooraj-oo-DowIah as tho most glorious achievement 
porformed in India since the days of Timour.* The 
conquest was announced at Delhi by letters magni- 
fyingits importance, and dwelling with equal diffnse- 
ncss and complacency on the glory of tho conqueror. 

But, though satiated with honour, Sooraj-oo-DowIah 
was in other respects grievously disappointed. He 
had imagined Calcutta one of tho richest places in 
the world, and had anticipated immense wealth from 
its plunder. Now that the prize was in his posses¬ 
sion, he found that he had greatly over-estimated its 
value. Most of the inhabitants had removed their 
property in contemplation of the Soubahdar’s visit, 
and tho season of tho year was one in which no large 
* Orme, vol. ii. page 70. 
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chap. iv. stock of merchandize was accumulated at Calcutta. 

The treasury of Omicliund furnished about four lacs* 
of rupees, besides some valuable olfccfs: and merchan¬ 
dize to the amount of abimt two hundred thousand 
pounds, the property of other parties, fell into the 
hands of llie invadem. Tin* .soldier* having appro¬ 
priated so much of this as they wore aide to eonreul, 
and the otHeerx appointed to superintend the plun- 
dor having provided for themselves as far ns they 
imagined (hey might with impunity, the remainder 
formed a solid appendage to the abounding glory in 
which Hoorqj-oo-J)owluh rejoiced. Mr. Ifolunlland 
other servants of the Company were treated with 
great cruelty, in the expectation that they might 
thereby ho brought to discover some concealed treu- 
Mire; hut as none existed, no revelation of the plueo 
of its concealment could he made; and the Souhah- 
dnr having left in Calcutta a garrison of three thou¬ 
sand men, quitted it with little gain in any respect, 
except of self-satisfaction. Ilis disappointed feel¬ 
ings found consolation in hostile messages to the 
French and Dutch, both of whom he threatened to 
extirpate unless they immediately contributed to the 
replenishment of his treasury. They endeavoured 
to soothe him by professions of respect and attach¬ 
ment, but the Soubuhdar did not choose to be paid 
in such currency; and, after some hesitation, the 
Dutch were obliged to purchase liis forbearance by 
the contribution of four lacs and a-luilf of rupees, 
while the French obtained flu* like favour by the pay- 
* About £40,000. 
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ment of throe lacs and a-half. The better terms chap. iv. 
accorded to the latter were in consideration of their 
having furnished the Soulmhdiir, when on his march 
to Calcutta, with two hundred chests of gunpowder, 
a service which the prince wan too grateful to 
forget, even when engaged in plundering those to 
whom he was indebted for it. Thus, neither Dutch 
n<»r French had much reason to rejoice in the suc¬ 
cess of the policy which lmd restrained them from 
affording aid to the English. 

From the view which ttooraj-oo-Dowlah took of 
his own military genius and its results, ho had never 
contemplated the probability of any attempt on the 
part of the English to recover that which they had 
lost. Indeed, had ho been correct in his estimate 


of the population of that division of the earth within 
which England lies, and of which it forms a very small 
part, lie might have been justified in tho proud con¬ 
tempt which ho displayed for his enemies, for it was 
the belief of tin’s prince that “ there were not ten 
thousand men in all Europe!!”* Yet tho loss of 
tho trade carried on by a small fraction of this scan¬ 
tily peopled portion of the globo was seriously felt in 
the diminution of the revenues of Soornj-oo-Dowlali, 
and he was meditating tho grant of permission to 
the English to return under severe restrictions, when 
this exercise of his clemency wits arrested by intel¬ 
ligence that they had returned without invitation in 
great force, and were advancing upon their old set¬ 
tlement. The whole army of the Soubahdar was 


* Ormc, vol. ii. pugo ItiO. 
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cnAP. iv. forthwith ordered to assemble at Moorshodabad. tilt* 
capital of Ilia dominions, for the purpose of resisting 
the daring strangers. In the meantime dispositions 
had been made for dofending Calcutta by the officer 
in command there, who, says Ormc, “ lind no cou¬ 
rage but much circumspection.” To this person Id- 
ton wore forwarded from Clive and Admiral Watson, 
addressed to the Soubabdnr. They were open, and 
the cautious officer, after ascertaining their charac¬ 
ter, declared that ho dared not send letters written 
in such menacing terms. 

a.d. 1756. On the 27th December the fleet left Fulta, and 
tho noxt day anchored at Moidupore, where the 
troops woro disembarked for tho purpose of march¬ 
ing to attack JJudgo-Budgo, a fort of some strength 
about ton miles distant. The march thither w«s 
one of dreadful fntiguo, and occupied sixteen hours. 
Tho country was such as could not lx* traversed, 
under tho most favourable circumstances, without 
extromo labour, and tho troops on this occasion 
had not only to encounter the difficulties which It 
presented to their own passage, but also to draw 
two field-pieces and a tumbril loaded with ammuni¬ 
tion. This arose from the continued apprehension* 
of the council at Fulta, who, clinging to their first 
fear with moro than martyr’s stedfastness, did not 
venture to provide a single beast either of draught 
or burden, lest they should incur tho Soubahdar’s 
resentment. After such a march, it may well be 
believed that the troops stood in need of rest; but 
unfortunately they resigned tliemselves to it without 
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taking the common precaution of stationing sentinels chap. iv. 
to guard against surprise.* Monichund, tho gover¬ 
nor of Calcutta, was in tlio neighbourhood with a 
force of upwards of threo thousand horse and foot, 
lie was apprized of tlio movement of the English, 
and about an hour after they had laid down to sloop 
coimnoueed an attack. Clive’s intrepidity and pre¬ 
sence of mind succeeded in averting tho danger so 
negligently incurred, lie promptly made tlio nocos- 
sary dispositions forropulsing the enemy, which wore 
executed with precision and effect. The enemy were 
driven from the posts which they had occupied, but 
atill seemed prepared to contest the fortune of tho 
day, till a shot passing near the turhnn of Monichund 
so astounded that gallant commander, that ho in¬ 
stantly turned his elephant and (led with his whole 
force. In extenuation of tho carelessness which had 
nearly proved fatal to tho English cause, it lias boon 
urged that the English had but recently landod, that 
Clive was ill, and that ho must luivo depended upon 
others for iutolligoiico.f These circumstances will 
excuse him for not knowing that an enemy was near, 
but they furnish no apology for neglecting an ordi¬ 
nary precaution. 

Although tho British troops were in this allhir 
taken at a disadvantage, tlio result seems to have 
impressed tho enemy with a conviction that they 
were not to bo despised. Tho following day was 

* This would appear almost incredible, but it is distinctly stated 
by Ormc. 

t Malcolm's Life of Clive, vol. i. Note ou pupc 
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chap. iv. fixed for an assault on Budge-Budge, Imt in the even¬ 
ing a drunken sailor belonging to the British squad¬ 
ron having straggled to the ditch, crossed it. and 
scrambled over the ramparts. Finding no sentinels, 
he shouted to the advanced guard of the British force 
that ho had taken the fort, and on their pron-eding 
to join him, it wax found that the* place wax evacu¬ 
ated. MonMiund returned to Calcutta, but re- 
mained there only a few lumra, when leaving a gni*- 
rison of five hundred men. In* went away with tin* 
rest of his force to Ilooghly, “ where," si \h Ornie. 
“ having likewise communicated his own ferrorx. lie 
proceeded to carry them to the Nabob at Moorsbe- 
dabad.” 

Calcutta, after the discharge of a few xhotx, wax 
A.D. 1757 . abandoned to the English, who, on the 2nd .Ijinnnry. 

once more lxvnme masters of the place from which 
a few months In-fore they had been xo ignoiuiniously 
expelled. But the want of an enemy did not ensure 
peace. Tlio jealousy of the British authorities gave 
rise to fierce disputes ax to the* right of command. 
Admiral Watson was singularly tenacious of hix 
rights, and of those of the service to which lie be¬ 
longed. Clive was not slow in upholding his own 
claims as commandcr-in-chief of the Company’s 
forces in Bengal, and as holding moreover the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel in his Majesty's service; an 
honour which had been conferred upon him before 
lie left England. At the same time, the Governor 
and Council of Bengal, though they had found their 
authority a burden in time of danger, were quite 
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ready to reaumo it whon tlio danger was passed. A chap. iv. 
party of sepoys having entered the fort at the same 
time with a detachment from the RhipR were uncere¬ 
moniously turned out by the latter, and Clive on his 
arrival wan informed that none of the Company’s ofli- 
cors or troops should have admission. II is was not 
a spirit to submit tamely to such an interdict, and ho 
accordingly entered in defiance of it. He found tlio 
fort in possession of Captain Coote, a king’s officer, 
who shewed him a commission from Admiral Wat- 
Hon, appointing him governor. Clive denied the 
authority of the admiral, and threatened to put 
Captain Cooto under arrest if ho refused to acknow¬ 
ledge his own. Captain Cooto thereupon desired 
that Admiral Watson should he made acquainted 
with tlio state of ulliiiix on shore, to which Clivo as¬ 
senting, a messago way dispatched to tlio admiral, 

. who, in roply, informed CJivo that, if lie did not 
immediately evacuato the fort, it should ho fired on. 

Clivo replied that ho could not answer for conse¬ 
quences, hut that he would not abandon tlio fort. 

Further attempts to sluiko his resolution worn mndo, 
hut Clivo persisted in maintaining his claim, with the 
qualification that if Admiral Watson would comoon 
shore and take tlio command himself, he would offer 
no objection. This expedient was adopted. The 
admiral came, and liaving received the keys of 
the garrison from Clive, held them till the next 
day, when lie delivered them in the king’s name to 
the Company’s representatives. Thus ended a very 
idle dispute, by which some time was wasted, the 
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chap. iv. public service impeded, and much ill fooling en- 
gendered among brave men engaged iu a cmiiinou 
cause. 

Theso divisions being healed, (be. British prnrcM'dcd 
to push their success in the direction in which Mmii- 
chuml lmd (led. A force was detached to ntlnck 
Hooghly. The fleet prepared the way by battering 
tho fort, and a broach, barely practicable, having lx*en 
nmdo, it was dotonnined to storm. A false attack 
at tlio main gato was made by one division of the 
troops, while Captain Cootowith the other and some 
sailors succeeded inontcringtho breach undiscovered. 
Tho garrison no sooner perceived tho Jjiiglish on the 
ramparts than they quitted their posts and made 
their escape at a small gate. 

Thus far success tho most ample had attended the 
progress of the British arms; yet even the hold and 
sanguine spirit of Clive began to doubt of the ex¬ 
pediency of persevering in hostility. Tho Soulmh- 
dar was advancing, and the terror of liiH approach 
dotoiTcd tho country people from bringing provi¬ 
sions either to tho town or to tin* army, which was 
encamped at a short distance from it. Another 
causo of alarm was tho arrival of intelligence that 
war had been declared between England and France. 
The truce botwcon the two nations in India was 
consequently at an end; and as the French had a 
garrison at Clmmlcrnagore containing nearly ns many 
Europeans as the English had in the field, tho possi¬ 
bility of their junction with the Soubalular could 
not bo regarded without the utmost apprehension. 
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Soornj-oo-Dowlah professed to be willing to treat,* 
but did not slacken his march. On tbe 3rdFebruary, 
the van of his army was seen advancing in full march 
towards Calcutta, while some viHagen in the distance 
were in llanies. Either from u belief that an nttuck 
would he hazardous <>r from a fear of interrupting 
a HoUloinent by negotiation, little resistance was 
offered by Clive, and on the next morning the main 
body of tin* enemy advanced. A letter was at fcho 
Hiune time received from the 8milmhdur desiring that 
deputies from the English camp might be sent to him. 
Two civil servants, Messrs. Walsh and Serufton, were 
appointed to^his duty. On being introduced to I ho 
chief minister he all'eeted a suspicion that they in¬ 
tended to assassinate the Soulmhdur, and desired to 
examine whetlier they laid not pistols concealed about 
them. This ceremony performed, bo called upon 
them to part with their swords, but with that demand 
they refused to comply, and it was not enforced. 
When brought into the presences of the prince, they 
delivered their proposals, which he read, and then 
having whispered to some of his olHccrs, ho dosired 
the depulics to confer with his dewan. The confer¬ 
ence, however, did not take place. Omiehuml, after 
the capture of Calcutta by the Soubuhdar, had Ikjcii 
his constant follower, in tho hope of getting back 
some part of the property which lie had lost. Being 

* According to Ormo, it waa Clive who proposed negotiation.— 
Hist. vol. ii. page 129. Clive himself represents the overture as 
coming from the Soubuhdar.—First ltcport of Select Committee 
of House of Commons, 1772, page 147. 

VOh. I. I* 


CHAP. IV. 
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CHAP. iv. tho owner of many houses in Calcutta, and having 
other interests there, he was anxious at the same 
time to maintain his influence with the English, ami 
oil this occasion lie prolinbly wived the Ihe* of the 
two dopnticH. He had been present al flu* audience, 
and ns the deputies were returning he took an oppor¬ 
tunity of advising them to take care of themselves, 
milling, with a significant look, that the Hmibulidiir* 
cannon was not. yet come up. Tim deputies, not slow 
(u understanding his intimation, nor hack ward ill 
acting upon it, ordered their attendants to extinguish 
thoir iiglitK; and instead of going to the lent of (lie 
(Iowan, proceeded, in darkness, silence, and panting 
haste, to tlio British ennip. On receiving their report. 
Clive determined to attack the enemy on tlm follow¬ 
ing morning. The attack was made, Imt without 
much judgment. Tho English, however, siuveeded 
in passing entirely through the enemy’s cutup, though 
a thick fog prevented their turning their surer** to 
tho best account. Neither parly derived imieli either 
of honour or of satisfaction from the alliilr, but the 
Soubuhdur’s confidence was greatly shaken by it. and 
bo retired some distance with his army. Negoti- 
a. d. 1757. ation was then renewed; and oil the Dili February a 
treaty was concluded, by which the Soubahdar agreed 
to restore the Company's factories, but only such of 
the plundered effects ns had boon brought to account 
in tho books of his government, which probably 
formed a very small part of them. The* English wore 
to bo permitted to fortify Calcutta in whatever man¬ 
ner they might thinkexpcdieiit. and to coin money In 
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llioir own mint. All merchandize under their <1uh- chap. iv. 
tucks or juwKi'8 was to ho exempt from tax, foes, or 
imposition of any kind ; they wort* t«» have posses- 
Hion of cortain villages, mid to lie generally cniilinneil 
in nil tin* privileges which hud been granted them 
by the Mogul emperors from their first arrival in the 
province*. Two days after the signing of the treaty, 
the newly established chain of friendship received 
another link by the addition of an article of alliance 
oirensivo and defensive. 

On tho advantages of this treaty dilleront opinions 
were entortained, and Admiral Watson was strongly 
opposed to any attempt at a settlement of the dis¬ 
putes between the Company and the Koubulnhtr, 
until the latter had obtained some further expe¬ 
rience of tho elfects of the British arms.* C'live, 
however, thought dillereutly, ruid, considering the 

* Previously to tliu conclusion of the treaty, Admiral Watson 
nclclrewHcd n letter to Clive, which in n characteristic specimen of 
llio composition of a genulno British senimm. lie suy«, *' 1 urn 
now fully convinced that the nabob's letter was only to umusc im 
in order to cover his retreat, mid gain time till ho is reinforced, 
which may he attended tvilh very fatal consequences. For my 
own part, I wua of opinion that attacking his rear when I10 was 
inarching olF, ami forcing him to abandon his ciumon, was a moat 
necessary piece of service to bring lain to an accommodation ; for 
till he is well thrashed, don’t, Sir, Hatter yourself ho will be in¬ 
clined for peace. Let us, therefore, not be overreached by his poli¬ 
tics. but make use of our nnns, which will bo much more provident 
than any treaties or negotiations. In order to do this. I Imvo sent. 

Captain Speke to talk with you on the subject. I think, too. it 
might not bo amiss were you to consult some of your own officers 
on the same occasion. You will pardon the libcily I take on this 
particular, when I nsauie you I will do the utmost of my endea¬ 
vours to UHMisl you." 

I* 2 
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chap. iv. difficulties by which ho was Hurnnmdod and which 
ho had in prospect, perhaps more justly. His 
force amounted to something; more than two thou¬ 
sand ; that of tho enemy to forty thousand. A 
considerable laxly of French troops, now released 
from all restraint upon the exercise of their arms, 
were in tho neighbourhood, and though they 
manifested little disposition to hostility, it was im¬ 
possible to eulculato upon their forbearance, when¬ 
ever a favourable opportunity for ullurking the 
English should occur. They could now he regarded 
in no other light than as enemies; and situated us 
Clive and Ids associates were, one antagonist was 
quite Hulfieicnt for tho time. Another consideral ion, 
rendering it desirable to lenninuto the war as speedily 
ns possible, was the expense of carrying it on. The 
Com])imy wero not then the micro of the larger jmrt of 
India, and tin* arbiters of tin* destinies of the whole. 
Trade was their pursuit, and they limit'd only for 
its protection. The treaty restored the Company to 
a position as good in every way as that which they hud 
formerly occupied, and in some respects hotter. No 
adequate provision, indeed, was made against future 
aggressions on tho part of the Sotibahdar, and nono 
could lie made, except by maintaining within the 
British settlement such a force as should 1>0 sufficient 
to ropol thorn. No satisfaction was obtained for tho 
atrocities of the Black Hole; and the absence of any 
provision for this purposo is the greatest, scandal 
attached to the treaty. For this no sufficient apo¬ 
logy can be found, even in the circumstances which 
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luivo been mentioned. Poaco was desirable, but even chap. iv. 
peace is bought too dearly when the sacrifice of nn- 
tional honour is the price. On this point Clive can¬ 
not l)e acquitted of blame, although, us the course 
which ho took was little in accordance with either 
his natural inclinations or his professional bias, it 
must he believed that ho thought it for the best.* 

While the negotiations with the •Soubnlidnr were 
in progress, the relative position of the French and 
lOnglish had occupied Homo degree of attention. It 

* In a letter written at this time by Clive to the (Jlmirmun uf 
the Eost-India Company, he pay«, " If I hnd consulted the inte¬ 
rest and reputation of a soldier, the conclusion of thin poaco 
might cosily have ls'en suspended." In the same letter he thus 
adverts to the great and peculiar difficulties of hi* situation, in¬ 
dependently of those preHcntod by the power and resource# of 
the enemy na compared with his own: " I can further any, I 
never undertook nu expedition attended with linlf bo many dis- 
ngrccnblc circumstauccB os this : the nutiouul jculousy subsisting 
between sea mid land service has given me much uneasiness. I 
have suffered innny mortifications; the independent power given 
me by the gentlemen of the Committee of Madras has created mu 
many enemies; and lustly, that attention which by my public 
station I owe to the interest of the Company, in preference to 
that of private individuals, has not passed by unrefleoteil upon. 

I nm n very considerable sufferer myself; mid I can affirm with 
great truth und sincerity that I have left no means untried with 
the nnliol), when the Company's interest was not immediately 
concerned, to induce him to consider the unhappy people at Cal¬ 
cutta, and he has often promised to do it." Of the value of this 
and similar promises, Clive however formed a just estimate. " It 
cannot," says he, " be expected that tlic princes of this country, 
whose fidelity is always to be suspected, will remain firm to their 
promises and engagements from principle only; it ia therefore 
become absolutely necessary to Icecp up a respectable force in the 
provinces for the future." 
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chap. iv. won part of Clivos instructions to attack the Trench 
settlement of Ch&ndcmngorc, if tlurinjr his eoni- 
maud in Bengal nowa should arrive of war having 
boon declared between England and Trance. Tlmt 
nows bad boon received; and immediately on the 
conclusion of the articles of alliance with the Smi- 
buhdnr, Clive had sought permission to act upon 
his instructions. The request was for a lime evaded, 
mid Clive availed himself of (lie Soubalidars tem¬ 
porizing conduct to move a part of the Knglidi troops 
in tho direction of Clmiulornagoiv. The Trench, 
however, wore in correspondence with Sonrnj-oo- • 
Dowlah, and tho advance of the British force was 
stopped hynperemptory injunction from tlmt prince. 
t'Jivo was fearful of irritating him hyn resumption of 
hostilities; and the Trench, while endeavouring to 
strengthen their interest hy negotiation with the 
Noubuhdni*, were unwilling, till those arrmigements 
were completed, to risk an attack from the English, 
doth parties sought, to postpone the commencement 
of actual warfare, and uti extraordinary lneiisun* for 
ellecting their common object was seriously dis¬ 
cussed. Formerly England and Trance had waged 
war in India while the two countries wero at peace 
at homo. This it was now suggested to reverse: 
peace was to ho maintained in Bengal between tliu 
representatives of the respective nations, though 
war raged oJsowhero. A proposal to maintain neu¬ 
trality was made,* and an arrangement based upon 

* It isnoC voryclcur frumwhk-h jmrty tilt* propond cnuiimlctl. 
C'livc, in ii Idler to the Committee of Tort Willium, (luted the *ftli 
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it would moBt probably have been concluded bad 
the French authorities at Cliniiclcniagorn possessed 
lowers to enable them to ccmijileto it. JJut they 
were dependent upon the government of 1‘tmdi- 
cherry, and in cmiNequimee of tlmt dependence they 
won’ unable lo enter into any other limn a provi¬ 
sional agreement, subject to continuation or rejec¬ 
tion by the controlling authority. Clive was willing 
lo suspend the commencement of hostilities upon 
tin* clmiico of the treaty being confirmed; but Ad¬ 
miral Watson took a different view, and expressed 
himself strongly against giving effect to any treaty 
until it hud been ratified l»v tin* government of LN>n- 
dielierry. Ills determination was obviously right, 
inasmuch us it was well known that a correspondence 
was going oa between the French and »Soor«j-oo- 
Uowluh, and it was not unreasonable to presume 
that the proposed execution of a provisional treaty 

of March, 17. r »7, refers to it m having come from Ihu French, and 
in Ins evidence before the Select Committee of the Housu of Com¬ 
mons, ho distinctly states this to have been tho fact. Scruftoii, in 
his Itelleclions on tho Government of Hindustan, gives a similar 
account. On tho oilier lmnd, Admiral Watson, in a letter to tho 
Suuhahilnr, says, that he (the Admiral) invited tho French to entor 
into ii treaty of neutrality. In n letter to tho Committee of Cal¬ 
cutta, however, conveying his views on tho proposed treaty, the 
Admiral uses expressions which appear to countenance the state¬ 
ment* of Clive and Scmfton. The most probable solution of the 
difficulty is by supposing that there wero two overtures made at 
different times, and by different parties; a supposition supported 
by some expressions in a privato letter of Clive to the Cluurmnn 
of the East-India Company, in which lie speaks of the French 
" huving in a manner refused a neutrality," and udds tlmt they 
subsequently " offered it." 
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CHAP. iv. was only an expedient to gain time. Sumo appro- 
liension, too, might be entertained with respect to the 
movements of M. Busay, who having been dismissed 
with his corps by vSalahat Jung, whom ho Imd most 
ably sorvod, had taken up a strong position at Hy¬ 
derabad, which, amidst vast difficulties, ho main¬ 
tained against his late patron. Sulubat Jung had 
been desirous of obtaining the aid of the Mnglish to 
replace that of M. Hussy, and the government of 
Madras wore preparing to comply with the request, 
when the Htate of allairs in Bengal rendered it neces¬ 
sary to dispatch thither all the ..p* that could hi* 

spared. Hussy obtained reinforcement* from .Miimi- 
lipatam; and Salabat Jung, finding it impracticable 
to dislodge bim, made proposals of peace and restora¬ 
tion to favour. As a consequence of tills measure, the 
French were confirmed in the possession of certain ma¬ 
ritime districts of considerable extent called the Nor¬ 
thern Cirears, which had been grunted to them some 
years before. At this time M. Hussy was engaged in 
settling those districts, the northern point of which is 
not more than two hundred miles from Calcutta. It 
was reported tliat he was on his march towards 
Bengal with a lavgo force to join the French troops 
at Clmndornagore, ami though this was not true, it 
was certainly not improbable. If, therefore, there 
wore danger in immediately commencing hostilities, 
there was also danger in delaying the commence¬ 
ment; and in considering the expediency of agreeing 
to a provisional treaty, it could not fail to be re¬ 
membered that the engagements entered into by 
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La Bourdonnais ou the capture of Madras, had been chap. iv. 
scandalously get aside by the alleged superior autho¬ 
rity of Puploix. 

But though there were strong reasons against 
concluding the proffered treaty of neutrality, the 
opposite course was not free from difficulty. To 
attack the Kreneh without the consent of the Sou- 
hahdar was dangerous, juid of obtaining his con¬ 
sent then* seemed little hope. The SoubalidarK 
hatred of the. English naturally led lain to attach 
hhnsclf to their enemies, whom lie was actually 
assisting with money, an<l was preparing to assist 
with troops. Many powerful intercuts, too, were 
arrayed in opposition to tin* views of the English. 

Some of the Snubahdur’s officers, who had shared 
largely in the spoils of Calcutta, were apprehensive 
of being obliged to refund their plunder. Others 
derived profit from the French trade ; and some na¬ 
tive bankers of great wealth and iniluence dreaded 
an attack upon Clmndenmgore, because the govern¬ 
ment of that settlement was indebted to them in a 
vast amount. All these interests found channels for 
intrigue; while, on the other hand, the emissaries . 
of the British Government, both European and 
native, were actively engaged in soliciting the re¬ 
quired permission to commence hostilities. Both 
parties had recourse to an extensive system of cor¬ 
ruption. In the meantime the Soubahdar was 
alarmed by the intelligence of an Affghan invasion 
of Delhi, which lie apprehended might be extended 
to Ills dominions; and this feeling led him to express 
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chap. iv. a wish for tlio co-operation of the English in his 
defence. While affaire wore in this state, advice 
was received of the arrival of Admiral Poroek in the 
Cumberland , together with part of the /mops which 
had been dispatched from Madras and also nf re¬ 
inforcements from Horn hay. Clive luul nniMuntf) 
maintained the necessity either of agreeing to a 
neutrality or of immediately attacking Chanderna- 
gore. The additional slrcuglh now obtained seemed 
to favour the adoption of the latter branch of the 
alternative, hut it was not determined on without 
considerable hesitation. The members of (lie Select 
Committee were Colonel Clive, Mr. Drake, .Major 
Kilpatrick, and Mr. Jlecher. The two latter were 
for maintaining neutrality; Clive was for attack; 
Mr. Drake seemed scarce to have been more master 
of himself than at the moment of his discreditable 
/light from Calcutta, “lie gave an opinion,*' says 
Clive, “ that nobody could make any thing of.”* 
Subsequently Major Kilpatrick asked ('live whether 
he thought the land and sea forces of the Hritish 
could oppose Ohnmlernngure ami the Souhahdar's 
army at the Mime time; and, on receiving an answer 
in the aflirmativc, lie desired to withdraw his former 
opinion and adopt that of Clive. The conversion of 
Major Kilpatrick was followed up by voting the nn- 
intelligihlo“opinion of Mr. Drake to he no opinion 
at all :”f and thus a majority in favour of war was 
secured. The immediate result was the dismissal of 

* First lt»*]Kii t of Select ComimUcu of House of Common*, 
1772, |Migc 147. 1 Iliiil. 
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tlio French dqmtios, although it is said that the chap, iv, 
treaty of neutrality was even fairly copied ready for 
the signature of those l>y whom its terms liad been 
arranged.* Hut a new difficulty occurred. Admiral 
Watson, lltongh opposed to neutrality, was unwil¬ 
ling to nltack the French without the* permission of 
the Soubnhdar. To obtain it be had addressed to him 
a series of lellers written in a style of bold expos¬ 
tulation, and, latterly, even of inennec. In a letter 
bearing date the 7th of March, lie says, “ J now a.d. mi. 
acquaint you tliat the remainder of the troops, which 
should have been here long ago, and which I hear 
tlio Colonel expected, will be at Calcutta in a few 
days; that in a few days more l shall dispatch a 
vessel for more ships and more troops; and that 1 
will kindlo Kuch a Hume in your country as all tlio 
waters in the Gauges shall not be able to extinguish. 

Farewell! remember that lie wlu> promises you this 
never yet broke his word with you or with any man 
whatsoever.” 

The answer of the Soubahdar presents a perfect 
contrast to the direct aud hlunt style of Admiral 
Watson’s communication. After referring to the 
principal parts of the admiral’s letter, he thus pro¬ 
ceeds : “ IF it lie true that one Frenchman docs not 
approve and abide by a treaty entered into by ano¬ 
ther, no confidence is to lie placed in them. The 
reason of my forbidding war in my country is, that 
1 look on tlio French as my own subjects, because 
they have in this affair implored my protection ; for 
* Onnc. vul. ii. pngc 139. 
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chap. iv. which reason I wrote to you to make peace with 
them, or oho I had neither pleaded for them nor 
protected them. But you are generous and who 
men, and well know if an enemy comes to you with 
a clean heart to implore your mercy, his life should 
ho granted him, that is if you think him pun* of 
heart; but if you mistrust his sincerity, act accord¬ 
ing to the time and occasion," This communication 
was tho result partly of tho Soulmlidars fears, and 
partly of a timely present administered to his secre¬ 
tary.* Tho words “ act according to time mid occa¬ 
sion” wore vague enough, but they were const rued 
into a permission to attack the French; and I hough 
subsequent letters evinced a contrary disposition on 
tho part of the Soubahdur, they were not allowed to 
alter tho determination of the British authorities. 

Cluuulenmgoro was accordingly attacked and fell. 
Tho honour of the conquest iH principally due to tlm 
naval force, or rather to u portion of it. The Cum- 
//inland could not be brought up the river in time, 
and Admiral Poeock, unwilling to lie disappointed of 
a share in tho approaching attack, took to Ids Imrgo, 
tho oars of which were plied night and day till ho 
reached the pluco of action, where ho hoisted his 
flag on board the Tiger. The Salisbury was by an 
accident thrown out of action, ami the entire brunt 
of the engagement was sustained by the llug-shipH 
of the two admirals, tho Kent and the Tigrr. “ Few 
naval engagements,” says Sir John Malcolm, “'have 
excited more admiration, and even at die present 
* Scrufton'a Kcikcliimn, page 70. 
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day, when tho river is so much hotter known, tho chap. IV. 
success with which tho largest vessels of this fleet 
wero navigated to Chamloriingoro. ami laid along¬ 
side the hatlerioH of that settlement, is a subject of 
wonder.”* 

The lire of tho ships, snys Onne, “ did us much 
execution in three hours ns the hull erics on shoro 
would have done in several days, during which tho 
whole of the nabob's army might have arrived, when 
the Hiege must have been raised; otherwise tho 
troops alone wore sufficient to accomplish the suc- 
ccB8.”t A body of the Soubahdur'H troops was sta¬ 
tioned within the bounds of ('Imudernagoro, pre¬ 
viously to the attack. They belonged to the garri¬ 
son of ijnoghly, and were under the command of 
Nuneonuir, governor of that place. Nuncomarhad 
been bought by Oinicliund for tho English, and on 
tholr approach, the troops of Snomj-oo-Dowlah wero 
withdrawn from Chandernagoro lest, us tho com¬ 
mander alleged, the victorious staiulurd of tho 
Souhahdar should he involved in tho disgraco about 
to overtako tho French. 

Tt had been expected that Clivo would ho ablo to 
(•fleet the re-establishment of tho British interests in 
Bengal in time to return in April with his troops to a.d. 1757 . 
Madras, at which place a visit from the French was 
apprehended; and compliance with this expectation 
was now enjoined by tho government of Fort St. 

George. But the state of nflhirs in Bengal did not, 
in Clive’s judgment, warrant so early a departure. 

* I.ife of Clive, vol. i. p. 192. [ History, vol. ii. p. 145. 
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chap. iv. It can 8carcolybo questioned that this view was n 
juat one. The Soubalidar’s hatred of the English 
was iu no dogroo abated—i( lmd rather gained 
strength from the humiliation whieh his arm** hud 
Buffered; and the withdrawal of any part of the 
British force would only have been the prelude 
to a renewal of hostilities, accompanied probably 
by a repetition of the atrocities of tlu* Black Hole; 
while the absence of Clive would throw tin* Ui*k 
of averting or encountering this impending dan¬ 
ger into the hands of the weak and incapable per¬ 
sons who hud already involved tin* name of lheir 
country iu disgrace, and its interests in ruin. The 
solo imputation that can fairly he cast upon Clive iu 
determining to remain somewhat longer in Bengal 
than was intended, is that such conduct was a viola¬ 
tion of his instructions, and this reproach iH not a light 
one. In excuse, however, ho hud to plead the peculiar 
circumstances of his situation. Ho had Ih'cukciiI to 
ro-cHtahlish the British interests iu Bengal, and the 
work was yet incomplete. Had Clive at this time* 
returned to Madras, he would have left the posse*- 
sions and commerce of his country iu Bengal to the 
mercy of Sooraj-oo-Dowluh and the French com- 
. mandcr Law. 

Alarmed by the success of the English at Choii- 
dernagore and by a report that the Allglums were 
in full march to Bohar, the Smibalidnr thought 
it necessary to assume an appearance of cordiality 
towards the victors. Ho addressed letters of con¬ 
gratulation to Clive and Watson, hut at the same 
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time mado a moHt suspicious distribution of bis mili¬ 
tary force, nml protected the French who bad es¬ 
caped from Clmntlmin/jorc. Those, by tlu* Soubub- 
dftrn assistance, reached ibo French factory at Cos- 
simluu'.iir, where M. Law hold the* comnmnd. Clive 
demanded leave to attack them, 1ml in place of 
grant In# H, the Souhalular riimished them with mo¬ 
ney, arms, and ammunition, to enable them to escape, 
under a promise of being recalled at some future 
period. He had for some time carried on a corres- 
pondouco with M. Hussy, urging him to repair to the 
relief of his conn try men in the Sonbnlulnr’s terri¬ 
tories.* Towards the ICnglish he manifested very 

* Tho following in one of (ho lotlo*. addressed by tlio fioulmli- 
<lnr to M. Hussy. Huhut .lung, signifying "during in war," i» n 
name by which Olive in still known in Imlin. " Those dislurlxin 
of my country, the Admirul nml Kubut.lung (Col. Olivo), whom 
bad fortune attend, without nny reason whatever, aro warring 
against Zoobat-ool-Toojar (M. Renault), tho governor of Olumder- 
nagora. Thin you will learn from his lottcn. I, who in all things 
seek the good of mankind, assist him in every respect, nnd have 
sent him tho host of my Hoops that lie may join with them and 
fight the Hnglish, and if it becomes necessary I will join him my- 
self. I hope in God thoao Hnglish who arc unfortunate will be 
punished for the disturbances they have mined. J3c confident, 
look on my forces a* your own. I have wrote you beforo for two 
thousand soldiers mid musquettccro under the command of one or 
two trusty chiefs. I persuade myself you have already sent them: 
should you not, I desire you will do mu the plcnsmc to send them 
immediately. Further particulars you will learn from M. llcnuult. 
Obligo me with frequent news of your health." Another letter is 
written in tho same spirit: " l have with great pleasure received 
news of your being arrived near the Orissa country with n powerful 
army of soldiers, tclingns, &o., to the assistance of the commander 
of Chandcrnagorc. I promise myself great pleasure in seeing you 5 
a meeting will confirm the great friendship lielwcm im. I have 
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chap. iv. different feelings. The passage of a few Kritish se¬ 
poys to Coaaimbazar was obstructed by the Soulmh- 
dar’s officers, and the transit of ammunition and Mores 
to tlio English factory there, forbidden. The execu¬ 
tion of the pecuniary provisions of the treaty was 
reluctant, tardy, and imperfect* and after a time the 
Soul mil dar’s dewmi eudenvoimsl to obtain mi nwpiit- 
tnneo for tbe whole of the stipulated sum, though a 
part only had been paid. 

Snell was the conduct of Soonij-oo-I)owlnl» to¬ 
wards the English. In the meantime a spirit was at 
work among his own subjects and servants which ex¬ 
posed bis throne to danger more imminent thim any 
arising from causes with which lie was unpin in tod. 

ordered the nnibs of tlio soubuh, tlio phnumlnr* rind jcinrulnm of 
Midanpore to wait oa you ami assist you in your nmrrli." In nan 
written after tlic capture of Chandcmngorc, he says, " I uin iulvi*cd 
that you arc arrived at Kchnpore. 'lliin news give* mu pliiwurei 
tlio sooner you como here tire greater satisfaction I 1*111111 have in 
mooting you. 'Wlrat enn I wrilc of lire perfidy of lire KngHnh ? 
They Imvo without ground picked rupairrel wilh M. llnmult, nnd 
taken by forco hia factory. They want now to i|imrrel wilh M. 
Law, your chief at Coaaimbazar, hut l will take care In oppose and 
overthrow tlroir proceedings. When you como to Hnlssorv. 1 will 
then send M. Law to your assistance, unlcwi you forbid hi* sotting 
out. Heat assured of my good-will towards you mill yourCoinpony: 
nnd to convinco you of my sincerity, 1 now send purwnnnnhs 
(orders) to Dccdnr Ali nnd Iliunngcc Pundit, and to lUJaram 
Singh, that ns soon as you may cater the proviacc they may meet 
nnd lend you all possible assistance, and not on any pretence im¬ 
pede your march both nt Cuttack, Baiaaorc, and Midnaporc." 

By the use of some of that mysterious agency which nlwunds 
in Oriental courts, Mr. Watts, the British resident, became nc- 
quainted with the contents of these letters when they were writ¬ 
ten. In the subsequent progress of events copies of them were 
found at Moorslicdabad. 
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In tllo ontiro circle of his officers, Sooraj-oo-Dow- chap. iv. 
lftli had not n single adherent on whom he could 
rely. Many were disgusted by his caprice, and 
almost all feared that its consequences might some 
tlmo be fatal to themselves. The feeling of discon¬ 
tent and the desire of change wero not canfinod to 
the range of the court or the camp: they hod ex¬ 
tended even to a cIiish of persons of all mankind tho 
most cautious, and peculiarly liable to loss from 
political disturbances. Among those who wished 
to see tho throne of Soorty'-oo-Dowlnh occupied by 
another, wore the Scits, native hankers, of great in¬ 
fluence and great wealth. These portents lmd not 
boon unobserved by Law, the French commander. 

Ho had warned the Souhahdur of tho disaffection 
of many of his servants, had pointed out the con¬ 
sequences which would follow, and on taking Icavo 
of tho princo previously to his departuro from Cos- 
slmbaznr, lmd emphatically declared his conviction 
that thoy should nevor meet again. Clive, too, had 

k watched tho indications of the gathering storm, and 
saw in its approach tho dawn of British supremacy. 

Whon it was determined to attack Clmndernngoro, 
ho had said that the English, having established 
themselves in Bengal, not by consent but by force, 
tho Soubnhdar would endeavour by force to drive 
them out—that consequently they could not stop 
where thoy were, but must go further. The sound¬ 
ness of these views was confirmed by tho subsequent 
conduct of Sooraj-oo-Dowlnh. It was obvious that 
lie was resolved to get rid of tho English, and that he 
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was ready to use tlic arms of their European enemy 
to accomplish his purpose: the state of feeling 
among tho Soubahdar’s subjects consequently ac¬ 
quired an increasing interest, and tile Britiwh ngculw 
were instructed to olwcrve it with great care. 

On the 23rd April, an officer named Vur Boot lief 
Khan requested a secret conference with Mr. Watt**, 
the British resident at the Kouhalidan* court. This 
applicant commanded two thousand horse in the ser¬ 
vice of Soomj-oo-l)ow!ah. i le was. at the same time, 
in tho pay of tho Seits, native lmukciH, already men¬ 
tioned, whom he was engaged to defend against any 
danger, even though his arms should be* required 
against tho Soubalidar himself.* Tho interview solici¬ 
ted with Mr. Watts it was thought dangerous to grant. 
lmt Omiclmnd was sent to ascertain the object of tho 
application. To him Lootticf ojwncd his views, re¬ 
presenting that the Soubahdar would soon march 
to tho northward to oppose tho Aflghans—that he 
intended to temjiorizc with the English until his 
return, when lie line! determined to extirpate them, 
ami never again to permit them to estnblinh a settlc- 

* It seems at this time not to have been unusual for the wealthy 
inhabitants of India to defend themselves by anna against tlic 
government. When Sooraj-oo-Dowlah was about to attack Cal¬ 
cutta, one of his spies addressed a letter lo Omichund, advising 
him to remove his effects from tl»e scene of danger. The letter 
was intercepted, and a guard was sent to prevent the removal of the 
property. The brother-in-law of Omichund. and chief munngcr 
of his affairs, concealed liimsdf in the apnrtrac-nls of the women, 
and an attempt made to take him was rwisted by n ljody of peons 
and armed domestics in Omichund’s service amounting to three 
hundred. 
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mcnt in his dominions—that most of his oflicors hold ciiap. iv. 
him in utter detestation, and wore ready to join the*, 
first leador of distinction who should raise the stan¬ 
dard of revolt. Upon these alleged fuels was formed 
a proposal that the English, during the uhseneo of 
Hoon\j-oo-I)owluh, should seize iMoorsheduhad, and 
proclaim hoot tier souhnhdur, in which enterprise he 
promised them the assistance of some of tho most 
powerful interests in tho country, including that of the 
SeitH. Part of Loottiefs statement was known to he 
true, and tho rest seemed not improbable. Neither 
tho disposition of Sooraj-oo-Dowlali towards tho 
English, nor that of his officers towards himself, 
could ho doubted : it might readily there Ion* he 
believed that the Souhalidnr entertained the inten¬ 
tion uscrihed to him, and that his chief officers would 
co-oporato in a plan for his overthrow. Watts com¬ 
municated tho overture to Clive, who thereupon sus¬ 
pended tho movement of a detachment which was 
about to be dispatched in pursuit of M. haw ami bis 
men, the march of which would probably have pre¬ 
cipitated the commencement of open hostilities with 
the Soubuhdur. 

On the day following the conference with Loot- 
lief, the proposal made by that person was again 
made to Mr. Watts, with this dilVerence, that instead 
of Loottief being raised to the Houbulidarnhip that 
houonr was claimed for Moor Juflior, n distinguished 
commander in the service of Sooraj-oo-Dowlali, and 
related to him by marriage. The rank and power 
of Moor JaHicr rendered this proposal more advan- 
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chat. iv. tagoous than that of Loottief, if indeed the latter 
had been seriously intended; but the probability 
BeemH to bo, that it was only designed In sound the 
disposition of tho English before implicating Meer 
Jaffier in the intrigue.* This revised plan was im¬ 
mediately made known to Clive, and by him to the 
noloct committee, who, thinking that a revolution 
in tho government, into whatever hands it might 
fall, would bo advantageous (o the English,f unani¬ 
mously determined to entertain the proposal. The 
Soubulidor lmd been relieved from apprehension of 
an invasion from the northward by the arrival of in¬ 
telligence of the retreat of the Allgbaiis from Delhi. 
His only remaining anxiety was occasioned by the 
English, and to keep them in check ho resolved to 
reinforce a large division of his army which lay en¬ 
camped at Plassy, about thirty miles from Moorshe- 
dnlmd and ninety from Calcutta. Tho destined rein¬ 
forcement consisted of not less than fifteen thousand 
mon, and tho general selected for llio coimimml was 
Meer Jaffier, tho man who was plotting for tho de¬ 
struction of his 8ovoroign, and his own elevation to 
tho throne. Ilis appointment separated the chief 
conspirator from tho llritish resident, Mr. Watts, 
who was conducting tho negotiation on behalf of his 
government, but Meer Jaffier was afraid to decline 
tho commnnd lest suspicion should bo excited. lie 

* This is the view taken by Stcwnrt, History of Bengal. jingo 
521. It seem* also to bo confirmed by Ormc.—Iiintory, vol. ii. 
pugc 148. 

1 Letter from Select Committee to Secret Committee of Runt- 
Indin Compnny, 14tli June, 1757. 
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accordingly proceeded to obey his master’s orders chap. iv. 
with apparent alacrity, leaving an agent to conduct 
the correspondence with the British resident. 

While tho negotiations were in progress, n letter 
was received in Calcutta from the IVishwa, offering 
to invade Bengal with one hundred and twenty thou¬ 
sand men, within six weeks after receiving an invi¬ 
tation from the English government. 11 was Brought 
by a stranger, who seems to Imvo been unable to 
authenticate bis mission, and suspicion arose that 
the letter was an artifice of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah to try 
tho sincerity of tho English. It was consequently 
determined to send the letter to the Souluihdnr; a 
step which, whether the document were genuine or 
not, would have the appearance of amicable feeling. 

Further to hill the iSoulmhdar into security till the 
moment arrived for striking the meditated blow, 

Clive broke up the English enmp, removing half the 
troops into Calcutta and the remainder into Chan- 
dernagore; and he availed himself of this movement 
to call upon Soomj-oo-Dowlah to give similar evi¬ 
dence of pacific dispositions by withdrawing Iris army 
from Blassy. This point was pressed by Mr. Scraf- 
ton, who was dispatched to the Soubahdar’s court 
with the Veishwa’s letter.* Witli the transmission of 
that document, which proved to be genuine, the 
Soubahdar appeared greatly pleased, but he still hesi¬ 
tated to withdraw his army, and expressed some 

* Another, and the principal object of Mr. Scraflon's mission, 
was to obtain an opportunity of consulting confidentially with 
Mecr Jnfficr; but this was prevented by the watchfulness of the 
Soubnhdar’s emissaries. 
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chap. iv. doubts of Clive’s sincerity. These doubts Mr. Scrnf- 
ton exerted himself to remove, mid not wit limit 
effect. Orders were issued for recalling the army to 
Moorshodnbad. Meer .Taffior consequently returned 
to tlio capital, and there gave an audience to Mr. 
Watts, under circumstances of great mystery mill 
danger. A treaty was then produced, which Meer 
Jallier swore on the Koran to observe, and added, 
in his own handwriting, the words:—“ I swear by 
God mid the Prophet of God, to abide by tho terms 
of this treaty while J have life.” The treaty eon- 
finned all the articles agreed upon in the treaty of 
peace with Sooraj-oo-GowIah; declared the em niies 
of the English, whether Indian or ttuvoponii, the 
enemies of the future soulmlulnr; transferred to the 
Knglish all the factories and clleetH of the I’rencli 
in Bengal, Behnr, nuTT Orissa, and proscribed the 
latter nation from again settling in those countries. 
A crore of rupees* was to be given ns compensation 
to the English Company for the plunder of Calcutta 
and the maintenance of their forces, fifty laes to the 
Bnglish inhabitants of that place, twenty lacs to the 
Hindoo and Mahometan inhabitant*, and seven lacs 
to the Armenian inhabitants, the distribution of ull 
which sums was to be made by the British authorities. 
Certain tracts of lands were given to the British, 
and the aspirant to the soubahdandiip hound himself 
to pay the charges of the English troops whenever 
ho might require their assistance, to abstain from 
erecting any new fortifications near the Ganges Ixdow 

* A handled luca— nhaul a million atcilmg. 
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Ilooghly, and to make tlio stipulated payments as 
8oou ns ho should be settled in the three provinces. 
A treaty embodying the name stipulations was signed 
by the British authorities, and which contained an 
additional article, solemnly binding them to assist 
Moor Jnllier in obtaining tlio government, and to 
maintain him in it when culled upon, on condition of 
his observing the articles of the treaty. By a sepa¬ 
rate arrangement, fifty lacs were to bo given to the 
army and navy. 

In Aloorshodabad tlio state of affairs was rapidly 
tending to a crisis. Before Meer •Inflict* was se¬ 
lected for the command of the troops designed to 
reinforce tlio army of Sooraj-oo-Ihiwluli at l’lussy, 
ho had been on bad terms with that prince. The 
S on ball dur’s ill feeling revived with the recall of the 
army, and Meer .Jaflier was deprived of his com¬ 
mand. This step was not the result of nny know¬ 
ledge or suspicion of the plot in which Meer Jaflier 
was engaged ; it was merely one of those capricious 
acts of offence in which Koonyj-oo-Dowlali was ac¬ 
customed to indulge. Subsequently some confused 
reports reached his ears of the existence of a con¬ 
spiracy, of which Moor Jaflier was tlio head, and in 
which either of tlio Soubnlidor's principal oflicers wore 
concerned. For several days fierce messages were 
interchanged between the prince and the general. 
On tbo 11 th J une, letters received in the city from 
Calcutta announced that the English were confe¬ 
derated with Meer Jaflier, but the Soubuhdar ap¬ 
peared to disbelieve it. Two days afterwards, the 
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ciiap. iv. sudden departure of Mr. Watts, the British resident, 
convinced him that the announcement was true. 
He was then preparing to attack the palace of Mwr 
Jafticr with artillery, but panic-atruck by the din- 
covory of the extent of the confederacy organised 
against him, ho abandoned hostilities, nnd invited 
liis rebellious general to a conference. Influenced 
either by fear or contempt, Mcer Jaflier rofusod to 
attend the summons of his sovereign; on learning 
which, the terror of the Soubahdar overcame hlfl 
pride, and waving at once his right to command the 
presence of his subjects, and the state in which he 
was accustomed to receive them, he sought at (lie 
palace of Mccr Jaffier the interview which was de¬ 
nied him at his own, and proceeded thither witli a 
retinue too small to excite apprehension. The re¬ 
sult of tho meeting to the Soulmhdar was perfectly 
satisfactory; professions of reconciliation, and. pro¬ 
mises of fidelity, were exchanged with an appear¬ 
ance of sincerity, which seemed to want nothing but 
the solemn sanction of religion to render it impos¬ 
sible to disbelieve them. This too was supplied— 
both parties swore on tho Koran to adhere to their 
engagements ;* and the Soubahdar, relieved from a 
degree of alarm which had been felt as almost over¬ 
whelming, was now excited to tho highest degree of 
confidence and exaltation. Ho forthwith addressed 
a letter to Clive, couched in terms of indignation 
and defiance, and in proud anticipation of a victory 

* " The Koran was introduced, the uccustomed pledge of their 
falsehood.”—Scraflon'e Reflections pugc 85. 
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over liia Eugliah enemy, ordered his wholo army to 
assemble without delay at their former encampments 
at Plassy. A portion of the force, upon which his 
hopes were rested, consisted of the troops of Moor 
Jaflier, commanded by that oflieer in person. Such 
was the reliance placed by Soonp-oo-Dowlnh upon 
the ellect of his recent conference with one whom 
lie so lately suspected of treachery. 

In the meantime the English had not been idle. 
The treaties signed by Meer Jaffier were received in 
Calcutta on the 10th Juno. No time was to be lost 
in commencing operations, for before this period the 
secret of his intended movement against Sooraj-oo- 
Dowlali had by some moans transpired, and had be¬ 
come a subject of common talk. It was thus that 
it became known at Moorshedahad on the 11th. 
On the 12th, the troops at Calcutta, with a party of 
one hundred and fifty seamen from the fleet, marched 
to join tho remainder of the British force at Chan- 
dernagoro. Hero one hundred seamen were left in 
garrison, in order that overy soldier might bo at 
liberty for service in the field, and on the 13th the 
rest of the force proceeded on their march. It con¬ 
sisted of six hundred and fifty European infantry, 
one hundred and fifty artillerymen including fifty 
seamen, two thousand one hundred sepoys, and a 
small number of Portuguese, making a total of some¬ 
thing more than threo thousand men. It was ac¬ 
companied by oight field-pieces and one or two how¬ 
itzers. On tho day of its leaving Chnnclcrmigorc, Clive 
dispatched a letter to the Soubahdur, reproaching 
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chap. iv. him with his evasions of the treaty, ami other iu- 
stances of perfidy; his correspondence with Hussy; 
his protection of Law and his troops; ami his iiiso- 
lonoo towards various servants of the British Go¬ 
vernment. In contrast, Clive dwelt upon the pa¬ 
tience shown by the English, nml their readiness to 
assist him against the apprehended invasion of the 
AIVglmiiH. It was added, that the English had de¬ 
termined to proceed to the island of (’ossiinhoxar, 
and refer their disputes to the arbitration of Muer 
Jaffior, Roydooloob, the Souhalidar’s dewan (who 
was also engaged in the conspiracy), (lie bullhorn 
Suits, and other eminent persons: and if it won* 
found that they had deviated from the treaty, they 
would give up all further claims; hut if it appeared 
that it had been broken by Soony-oo-UowIah, satis¬ 
faction would he demanded for the losses sustained 
by tlie English, ami for all the charges of their army 
and navy. Clive concluded by announcing, that oh 
the rainy season was near at hand, nml many dnyH 
must elapse before an answor could reach him, ho 
hud found it necessary to wait upon the Soubalnlar 
immediately. 

The British force continued its march without 
a. d. 1757. interruption, and on the 17th of Juno took posses¬ 
sion of tho town and fort of Kutwah, where they 
found nn immense store of rice. Clive, however, 
was kept in great anxiety by the dubious conduct of 
Mcer J a flier, whoso communications were few, and 
generally of such ambiguous import, that it was not 
unnatural to infer either that his reconciliation w-ith 
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tlio Soiibahdnr was sincere, or that he wanted roso- chap. iv. 
lution to aid tlio accomplishment of his own design. 
Sooraj-oo-Dowluh, after Romo altercation with hia 
troojm rt‘R|x-cting arrears of pay, had succeeded in 
assembling at and near Hussy his whole force, 
uinmmllng to (Illy thousand men, of whom fifteen 
thousnud were cavalry, with upwards of forty pieces 
of cannon.* The I loogldy (lowed between tlio two 
armies, and to cross it was to provoke an engage¬ 
ment. Uncertain of tlio support of Mecr Jafllcr, 
and doubtful of tlio success of an attack unaided by 
hi# co-operation, Clive hesitated to lake ft step 
which, if it should fail, would he fatal to the Bri¬ 
tish power in Bengal. Had it defeat ensued, said 
Clive, “ not one mini would have returned to toll 
it."f Tn this state of mind, he had recourse to an 
expedient little in accordance with the bold and in¬ 
dependent character of his mind. I lo called a coun¬ 
cil of war, at which ho proposed the question, whe¬ 
ther, in the existing situation of the British force, 

It would, without assistance, bo prudent to attack 
the 8(*ulffllidar.*f. Onne remarks, that “ it is very 
rare that a council of war decides for battle ; for os 

* Ormo *nya tlio Soubnhdnr's nrmy consisted of fifty thousand 
foot uud eighteen thouwind horse: Scrnftou says, fifty thousand 
foot and twenty thouwind horse. Tlio numhcis in the text aro 
taken from the nfliciul uccount addressed by Chvc to tlio Secret 
Committee of the Court of Directors. 

t First Report of .Select Committee of House of C'omiuonB, 

1772, page 149. 

5 The question nclually proposed linn been variously stated. 

(‘live liimsclf represents it lo have been " whether they should 
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iv. tho commander never consults his officers in thin 
authentic form, but when great difficulties are to 
be surmounted, tho general communication increases 
the aonso of risk and danger which every one brings 
with him to tho consultation.” Tn thin particular 
cose tlio natural leaning to tho sido of caution was 
perhaps strengthened by tho unusual order in which 
the opinions of the members of council wore taken. 
Instead of beginning with tliat of tho youngest 

crow tho river and nttnek Soornj-oo-I>owlnh with their own force 
nlono, or wait for further intelligence."—Fin-t Report, page 143. 

Sir Eyre Cootc states that Clive, after adverting to the relative 
circumstances of tho belligerent*, put the question, " whether 
in thoBo circumstances it would be prudent to come to nn im¬ 
mediate action with the Nabob, or fortify thcmwlvc* (the English) 
whero they were, and remain till tho monsoon was over, ami tho 
Mnhratta* could bo brought into Uic country to join un."—First 
Report, page 163. 

The following is Ormo's version:—" Whether tho army should 
immediately cross into tho island of Cossimbaznr, and at all risks 
attack tho Nabob ; or wliethor, availing themselves of tho great 
quantity of rico which they had taken at Kutwah, they should 
maintain themselves there during tho rainy season, and In the 
meantime invite the Mohrattos to enter the province to join 
them."—History, vol.ii. pago 170. Thin corrcaponds substan¬ 
tially with Sir Eyre Cootc’s statement. 

Sir John Malcolm, on the authority of a manuscript report of tho 
proceedings found among Clive's papers, gives the question thus : 
—*' Whothcr in our present situation, without assistance, and on 
our own bottom, it would be prudont to nttnek the Nabob, or who¬ 
thcr we should wait till joined by some country power." 'lliis 
differs from the accounts given by Cootc nnd Ormo, principally 
in the substitution of a general reference to tho aid of some native 
power in pluco of the particular reference to the Mnhratta* 5 but 
it differs materially from Clive’s own statement to the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons. The roal question, how¬ 
ever, in whatever mannci /rawed, whs ns slated in the text. 
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officer, and proceeding according to the gradation of chap. iv. 
rank to him who hold the chief command, Clivo 
first declared his own opinion, which wna against 
hazarding an action. The influence of his rank, 
and the deference paid to his military talents, must 
bo presumed to have had Home efTect upon tho judg¬ 
ment of those who were to follow, more especially 
when the opinion of one of tho most daring of men 
wuh given against the course to which his natural 
temperament would incline him. The result was, 
that of twenty oflicorK who attonded tho council, 
thirteen wore favourable to delay.* Among those 
whoso voices were given for immediate action was 
Mi\jor Coote, afterwards distinguished in Indian 
warfare us Sir Eyre Coote. 

Hut tho decision of tho council was overruled by 
tho man whoso iniluenco had in all probability 
mainly contributed to produco it. Sixteen years 
afterwards Clivo obscivcd, that this was tho only 
council of war that bo had ovor held, and that if ho 
had abided by that council, it would have boon tho 
min of the Enxt-India Company. On tho 22 nd of a.d. 1757. 
June, the British force crossed tho rivor.f A11 hour 

* Orme, Sir Eyre Coote, and Sir John Malcolm, all agree in 
affirming that thirteen then voted for delay, and seven for imme¬ 
diate attack. 

f The circumstances attending Clive's change of purpose, and 
the consequent passage of the river, arc very dilTcrently stated. 

Orme says that Clive's determination to ndvnncc was the result of 
an hour's solitary meditation nfter the breaking up of the council; 
that on his return to hi* quarters he gave orders that the army 
should cross the river the next morning; llmt nt sunrise they 
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chap. iv. after midnight they arrived at Plaxsy, mid took uj> 
their position there in a grove of mango trees. 

At daybreak the army of Soortij-no-DowInh was 
discovered in motion. Countlew bodies of trixipH 

began to pose, and were nil landed on the opposite *lmrr by four 
in the afternoon. (See Ilintory. vol. ii. page 171.) 

Stcwnrt (History of Bengal) give* niimilor account, blit It ap¬ 
pears to bo copiud from Ormo’a. Sir John Malcolm, in hi* Life 
of Clive, repeals Onne’s statement, omitting however uny refer¬ 
ence to the retirement, which Ormc alleges to have caused the 
change. Sir Kyro Cootc (First Rcjiorl, page l.'i.'l) states, that 
about on hour uflcr the council broke up, Clive Informed him that, 
notwithstanding the resolution of the council of war, lie intended 
to march the next morning, and accordingly gave older- fur tin’ 
army to hold themselves in readiness. This is perfectly consistent 
with Ormc’s account. On the other hand, Scmflon, who was 
on the spot and was greatly in the confidence of Clive, awriln s 
the change in Clio views of the British commander to n letter 
received from Mccr .Junior on the day after the council of war 
was held. (Reflections, pugo 85.) And wlmt in still more remark¬ 
able, Clive himself, iu his evidence before the Select Committee 
(First Report, page 142), says that "after uhout twenty-four 
hours’ mature consideration he took upon liimwlf to brenk through 
the opinion of the council, and ordered the army to crow the 
river.” After hearing the evidence of Sir Kyro Cootc, ho still 
appcur« to have adhered to this belief, " because the troops did 
not cross the river to mnkc the attack till the 22nd of June, in 
the evening,” although he udmits that ho might have held the 
conversation related by Sir Eyre Cootc on the previous day. 
Scrafton says the passage of the river was made at " five in the 
evening." This is in accordance with Clive’s official account. 
In his letter to the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors, 
giving a report of the battlo of Flossy and the circumstance* 
which led to it, he says, '* the 22 nd, in the evening, we crossed 
the river.” 

With regard to the time when Clive’s change of views was 
formed and communicated, it is quite impossible to reconcile the 
conflicting accounts. It has been eoid that it was owing to some 
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were Been advancing with guns of tho largest 
calibre, drawn by vast trains of oxen, while a num¬ 
ber of elephants, gorgeously clothed in scarlet cloth 
and embroidery, added greatly to the magnificence 
of the Hpoclaelo, if they contributed little to tho 
strength of the army which they adorned. Tho 
cavalry and infantry were disposed in columns of 
four or live thousand each, and between lliom wore 
plaeed portions of the artillery. They marched as if 
intending to surround the English force as far as tho 
river would permit; hut, as soon as their rear was 
clear of tlio cam]) they halted, and a party of forty 
or fifty Frenchmen* advuueed with some guns, their 
officer, named Sin fray, calling upon some of tho 

representation of Major Cootc, l»ut this wus distinctly denied by 
that officer. A* to the parage of the river, it must undoubt¬ 
edly have occupied some time ; but if commenced at nunriao 
and concluded at four o'clock, it would scarcely bo correct to 
apeak of it, a* Clive lias done, ns made " in Ilia evening." Tliuro 
is, however, another difficulty. Ormo anya tho march, after 
crossing the river, occupied eight hours, mid that the army 
reached Plassy at ono o'clock in the morning. Bcrafton says 
the rnurch was jKirforracd between fivo in Uia ovening nnd ono in 
tho morning j and Clive, in his official report to the Secret Com¬ 
mittee. gives the latter hour as the time of arrival ut Plassy. Tho 
circumstances of the march, respecting which there is no disagree¬ 
ment, scorn irreconcilable with the belief that Clive's determina¬ 
tion wus not formed till Into in the day on which it was performed, 
as no time would he allowed for passing the river. It is remark¬ 
able that Sir John Malcolm, after adopting Ormc's statement of 
the circumstances of passing the river (Life of Clivo, vol. i. pago 
261), should quote, without explanation or comment, Clive’s 
official account (page 264), which is not consistent with it. 

* Ormc calls them " vugabond Frenchmen." They possibly 
deserved the epithet, hut lie gives no rcimon for bestowing it. 
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chap. iv. Soubahdar’s troops to follow him. But his invltu- 
tion was disregarded; “ for such,” savs Scrafton, 
“ was their mistrust of each other, that no com¬ 
mander dared to venture on singly, for fear some 
other commander, suspected of attachment to us, 
should fall on him." A general cannonading, bow- 
ovor, commenced from tho Soubnhdnr'H urtillory. 
This was felt severely by the English, who had 
quitted the grove where they worn sheltered by a 
bank, in front of which they were now drawn up. 
Clive accordingly returned with his troops, and they 
once more took up their position behind the hank. 
The enemy thereupon advanced their heavy artillery 
nearer, and fired with greater rapidity than before; 
hut they produced littlo effect, the English troops 
escaping tho shots by sitting down under cover of 
tho bank. About* noon, a heavy shower so much 
damaged tho enemy’s powder that their tiro became 
feeble; but the English, who had throughout the 
day answored tho enemy’s guns with their field- 
pieces, continued firing without interruption and 
with considerable offect. Another disaster Iwfol tho 
Souhahdar's cause in tho loss of Moodeom Khan, ono 
of the most able and faithful of his generals, who 
fell mortally wounded by a camion ball. Shortly 
afterwards tho enemy ceased firing, tho oxen woro 
yoked to tho artillery, and the whole army turned 
and proceeded slowly towards their camp. The 
Frenchmen, who seem to have behaved with much 
gallantry, still kept their post, till a party of the 
British force under Major Kilpatrick moved forward 
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to attack them;* when Sinfray, seeinghimself un- chap. iv. 
supported, retired, but carried off bis guns. The 
detaohinont which had dislodged the French parly 
was soon joined by the remainder of the British 
force, and all the field-pieces having boon brought 
up, a vigorous cannonade was commenced on the 
enemy’s camp. Symptoms of confusion after a time 
encouraged Clive to attack at once an angle of tho 
camp, and an eminence near it. Both were carried. 

A general rout ensued, and tho camp, baggnge, and 
urtillory of tho enemy became prize to their con¬ 
querors. Tho enemy woro pursued for about Rix 
miles, and it is supposed lost in the action and during 
tho pursuit five or six hundred men. The loss of tho 
English in killed and wounded was about seventy. 

Clivo had intended to maintain tho cannonade 
during tho day, and to attack tho camp at midnight. 

The rotroat of tho enemy, followod as it was by the 

* CIIvo’b conduct in consequence of this movement appears to 
roflcct little credit upon him. It was made by Major Kilpatrick 
without Clive’s orders, and as soon as the latter became aware of 
it, he dismissed the Major to another duty with a sharp reprimand, 
and proceeded himself with the party to the French post. Major 
Kilpatrick wan not justified in acting without oidcrs, and Clive 
need not he blamed for vindicating liis own authority: but his 
official report of the transaction is unenndid, inasmuch as it seems 
to claim to himself the merit of a successful movement winch 
was commenced without his knowledge. His words aic: " we 
immediately sent a detachment, accompanied with two ficld-pieccs, 
to take possession of a tank with high banks, which was advanced 
about throo hundred yards ubovc our grove, and from whence the 
enemy had considerably annoyed us with some cannon managed 
by Frenchmen.” The idle story of Clive having been asleep when 
the movement wns commenced merits no notice. 
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chap. iv. happy movement of Major Kilpatrick, placed vic¬ 
tory in hia hands at an earlier period. “ Snnrnj-no- 
Dowlah,” Clive obaorvod, “ lmd no confidence in his 
army, nor his army any confidence in him, ami 
tlioroforo they did not do their duty on the occa¬ 
sion.” * Tie might have added, that one half of 
those who held commands in bin army hail no inten¬ 
tion or dosiro to do their duty. WhenMoodcen Khan 
was killed, the unhappy sovereign Rent for Moor 
Jaflior. Casting his turban at the feet of hia ser- 
vftnt, ho implored him in pitomiN and almost abject 
terms to forget tho diflbrcncos which had existed 
botwcon them, and conjured him, hv the reaped duo 
to thoir departed rolative Aliverdi Kluui, to defend 
tho throne of his successor. Meer JaHier promised 
all that tho Soubahdar could wish, and, as tho best 
advice that a devoted friend could offer, Huggitrtod, 
in consideration of tho advance of tho day and the 
fatiguo of tho troops, that tho conflict should he huh- 
pondod till the following morning. The Soubahdar 
objected that tho English might attack him in tho 
night, hut Moor JafKor aasurod him that he would 
guard against this contingency. Orders wore accord¬ 
ingly dispatched to the dewnn, Mohuti Lai, to recall 
the troops to tho camp. Tho ilowan remonstrated; 
but Moor Jaffier insisted, and his counsel provailed.f 
Tho work thus commenced by one of the conspira¬ 
tors was completed by another. On the approach of 
tho English, Roydooloob advised tho Soubahdar to 

* Firat Report, pope If>5. 

|* Scott’s History of JJcngnl, from Gholnun Huiscin Khan, p. 3GR. 
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rotiro to Moorehedabad,* and the recommondation cuap. iv. 
was too well supported by the fears of bim to whom 
it was addressed to bo disregarded. Sooraj-oo-Dowlali 
fled with tlio utmost rapidity, and was one of the 
first to boar to his capital the news of his own dis¬ 
grace. Tho disappearance of tho Soubalidar ren- 
dorod hopeless any attempt to rally his troops, and 
nothing was left for the English to porform but to 
tako possession of tho camp and pursue tho fugitives. 

During tho greator part of tho day, Clivo had re¬ 
mained uucortain of the intentions of Meer Jaffior: 
it is probable, indood, that Moor Jnfficr himself 
sharod tho uncertainty, and that all that ho had de¬ 
termined wns to shapo his course according to cir¬ 
cumstances—to wntch tho turn of ovonls, and 
join tho party for whom victory doolarod. Lato in 
tho day, a largo l»ody of trooj>s was obsorvod on tho 
flank of tho English, whoso object it was not easy 
to ascertain. This was tho division of Moor Jaffior; 
but, in conscquonco of tlio miscarriage of a messngo 
dispatched by him to tho English commander, no 
signs of recognition had boon agreed upon. These 
troops were consequently regarded with suspicion, 
and tho English kept them at a distanco with their 
ficld-pieccs. When, however, the general rotreat 
took place, they kept apart from the rest of the 
Soubahdars army. Clive then became satisfied, not 
only that they were the troops of Meer JafHer, but 
that they would not be employed in support of the 
Soubalidar, and lie was thereby encouraged to the 
• Orme’s Iliatory, vul. ii. page 17.*. 

It 2 
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chap. iv. attack upon tlio onom/s camp, which secured tho 
victory. Meer Jaffier had not intended that ho 
should remain thus long in suspense. Immediately 
after his interview with the Soulmhdnr, when the 
pathotio appeal of tho prince lmd drawn from tho 
general renewed expressions of duty and attach¬ 
ment, Moor Jaffier had addressed a letter to Clive* 
acquainting ldm with the advice which he lmd just 
given his mnstcr. That advice, it w ill he recollected, 
was to discontinue the battle for (he day, hut to 
renew it on tho following; and to secure i(H adoption 
Moor Jaffier lmd undertaken to guard against the 
chance of a Rurpriso in the night. To ('live, this 
single-minded man recommended immediately to 
push forward, or at all events not to delay an attack 
beyond three o’clock oil tho following morning. 
But tho messenger to whom tho letter was entrusted 
was afraid of the firing; it was consequently not 
delivered till the courso of the British eommander 
had boon in a great mensuro determined, and it only 
served to give further assurance of its expediency. 

Meor Jaflier was not unconscious that his conduct 
throughout had been open to mixpicion. Ho had 
endeavoured to stand well witli both parties, bo that, 
wliatover the event of the contest, he might bo safe; 
but lie felt some doubts whether his treason in tho 
council would bo regarded by the English ns com¬ 
pensating for his neutrality in the field, in tho in¬ 
terview with the English oflicero which followed tho 
flight of Sooraj-oo-DowIoh, ho evinced more appre¬ 
hension than joy; the military honours with which 
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ho was received at the English camp, alarmed in- chap. iv. 
stood of gratifying him, and ho started back “as if,” 
says flcrafton, “ it was all over with him.” On being 
introduced to Clive, Ihh fears wore allayed by the 
apparent cordiality with which the colonel Habited 
him ns Hotdmhdar of Bengal, Bohar, and Orissa. A 
few days afterwards he was led by Clive to tlio mus- 
nud, ill the hall of audience, at Moorsbodabad, and 
received the formal homago of the principal oflicore 
and dependents of tho government. 

Sooroj-oo-Dowlnh was now a wanderer through 
tho country which lately owned no law but hin will. 

On arriving at his palace, after his flight from IMassy, 
ho found himself in danger of being abandoned by 
every adherent. To secure tho continued fidolityof 
his soldiers, ho nmdo a largo distribution of money 
among them. They readily accoptod his bounty, 
but do8ortcd with it to their own homos. Ilia noar- 
ost relatives refused to ongago in his support, or 
oven to encounter tho danger of accompanying him 
in tho further flight, which was now inevitable. 

That flight was accelcratod by tho arrival of Moor 
Jaflior; and taking advantage of the night, Sooraj- 
oo-Dowlah, with a very slender retinue, dopnrtod, in 
the hope of being able to join the French detach¬ 
ment under M. Law. In scorch of shelter and food, 
ho ontered tho dwelling of a devotee, who in tho day 
of his power lmd boon one of the sufferers from his 
cruelty.* Tho person of tho applicant was known, 

* Orrnc states that he lmd caused Ilia cars to he cut off; Clive 
says, his noBC and cars. Clive and Scolt call the sufferer a fukccr; 

Stewart calls him, a dcrvisc. 
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chap. iv. and tho injury was remembered, but the hospita¬ 
lity implored was not withheld. The host received 
his visitors with courtesy, and placed before them 
refreshment; availing himself of the time occu¬ 
pied in pavtaking of it to dispatch private Infor¬ 
mation of tho arrival of his distinguished guest to 
Meor Cos8im, a relative of Moor Jaffier, who held a 
command in tho neighbourhood. Tho intelligence) 
was too welcome to ho neglected, and Meor Cossim, 
proceeding to tho cell of tho hermit, mado pri¬ 
soners of his visitors and took possession of their 
effects. Tho deposed prince was forthwith tnken 
back to Moorshedabad, and, it is said, was treated 
on the way with great indignity and cruelty. Meer 
Jaffier felt or affected some compassion for the pri¬ 
soner. Meerun, his son, a youth whoso character 
strongly resembled that of Sooraj-oo-DowIah. che¬ 
rished no such weakness. By Meerun the unhappy 
captive was devoted to death; but, either from tho 
prevalence of respect for tho rank of tho destined 
victim, or from a belief that Meer Jaffier would 
not sanction tho deed, some difficulty was experi¬ 
enced in finding an executioner. At length tho task 
was undertaken by a miscreant who had from in¬ 
fancy enjoyed the bounty, first of Aliverdi Khan, 
and subsequently of his grandson and successor, 
now a prisoner and destined for death. The fa¬ 
vours which had been heaped on him formed no 
impediment to his undertaking the murder of tho 
man to whom and to whose family the nssassin waa 
so deeply indebted. Many there were from whom 
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Soorty-oo-Dowlah could look for nothing but veil- chap. iv. 
gennco —his death como from one of the few on 
whom ho had a claim for gratitude, lie had not 
completed (ho twentieth year of n profligate and 
scandalous life, nor the fifteenth month of u Weak 
and cruel reign. 

Little now remained lmt the performance of the 
pecuniary stipulation* agreed upon between the Jirl- 
tiKli Government and Meev .Taflier. Thu wealth of 
the Souhalular's treasury had been greatly overrated, 
but it was yot able to hear vory heavy drafts. After 
somo discussion, it was decided that one-half of tlio 
stipulated amount should ho paid immediately, and 
the remainder at intervals within three years. The 
first payment seems to have been the cause of great 
delight. Thu money was packed in seven hundred 
chestH, which being placed in one hundred bouts, the 
whole proceeded down the river in procession, with 
banners waving above, and music pealing around 
them. Many indeed had reason to rejoice in tho 
advance of tho richly freighted (loot. Those who 
had sustained losses at tho capture of Calcutta Avoro 
to have compensation, and tho army and navy had 
been encouraged to look for roAvard. There avos 
also another class of persons avIio were expecting to 
participate in the wealth Avhich thus folIoAvod in tlio 
train of victory. When tho negotiation with Moor 
Jaffier avos in progress, Mr. Berber, a member of the 
select committee, suggested that, us the army and 
navy were to have donations, the committee, by 
whom the whole machinery lmd been put in mo- 
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chap. rv. tion, were entitled “ to be considered,"—mid they 
were considered. Clive received on this account two 
lacs and eighty thousand rupees; Mr. Drake, tin* 
govoz-nor, the same sum ; and the remaining mem- 
bora of the committee two lacs and forty thousand 
rupees each. The generosity of thu new Houlmhdttr 
oven extended to those niembora of council who 
wore not of the select committee, and who conse¬ 
quently had no claim “ to he considered" under the 
original proposal. Euch of these gentlemen, it is 
statod, received a luc of rupees.* Clive, according 
to his own statement, received a furl her present 
of sixtoon lacs of rupocs. Mr. Watts, in addition to 
his share ns ono of the committee, obtained eight 
lacs; Major Kilpatrick, throo lacs, besides his share; 
Mr. Walsh, who was employed in part of the nego¬ 
tiations, had five lacs; Mr. Scrofton, two. Others 
participated to a smaller oxtont in the profuse distri¬ 
bution that took place. Such transactions are per¬ 
fectly in accordance with tho spirit and practice of 
Oriental governments; hut they are not reconcil¬ 
able with European ideas. Many years afterwards, 
when tho conduct of Clive was, ou this account, im¬ 
pugned, ho defended himself with somo talent and 
somo plausibility.. Ho maintained his right to avail 
himself of tho munificence of Mcer Jaffior, on the 
grounds that lie committed no injustice, and caused 
no injury to his employers — that his forlzcuranco 
would not havo benefited them—that he had aban- 

* Bcchcr's Evidence before Select Committee of 1 rouse of Com¬ 
mons, First ltejwrt, page 145. A lac of rujfcca is ubout £10,000. 
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doned' all commercial advantages to devote himself chap. iv. 
to a military life—-and tluit all liis actions had been 
governed by a regard to the honour of his country 
and the interests of thu liast-India Company. Ho 
oyon claimed credit for Ids moderation. “ Tho 
city of M(HjrHhedahud,” said he, “ is as extensive, 
populous, and rich, oh tho city of Loudon,* with 
this dillcrence, that there aro individuals in tho 
first jiosseHsing infinitely greater property than in 
tho last city. These, ns well ns every othor man 
of property, mado mo the greatest oilers (which 
nevertheless aro usunl on such occasions, and what 
they expected would he required), and had I ac¬ 
cepted theso oilers, I might have been in posses¬ 
sion of millions, which the present Court of Di¬ 
rectors! could not have dis|K)sscsscd mo of;"J und 
ho declared tlmt, when ho recollected entering the 
treasury at Mnorsliedahnd, “ with heaps of gold and 
silver to tho right and loft, and theso crowned 
witli jowcls," ho stood astonished at his own mode¬ 
ration.^ 

That Clive never sacrificed tho interests cither of 
his country or of tho Enst-India Company to his own 
is certain; the temptations to which he and his 
coadjutors wero exposed, and the fact that the re¬ 
ceiving of presents was then forbidden neither by 
law nor by the covenants of the Company’s servants, 

* Thin was spoken in 1772, and was probably then confined to 
the city of London properly so called. 

f With whom he was then at variance. 

t First Report, page 150. 

$ Malcolm’s Life of Clive, vol. L page 313. 
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chap. iv. must also bo allowed their due weight. Neither 
must it bo forgotten, that the fixed emoluments of 
the Company’s servants were at that time altogether 
inadequate to remunerate the duties which wen* n- 
quirod. In some instances, they were not sufficient 
to provide the means of decent subsistence. Thu 
result was, that no one ever thought of being satis¬ 
fied with his pay or salary, and that all were intent 
upon discovering indirect means of acquiring wealth. 
Still all those circumstances tend only to palliate, 
not to justify, tho conduct of Clive and his col¬ 
leagues. It is by no means clear, that a commercial 
servant can, with propriety, receive presents from 
persons whoso interests may be adverse to those of 
his employers; and if his right so to act, without re¬ 
proach, were established, it would bo an extravagant 
extension of the principle to apply it to tho conduct 
of the soldier or the statesman. It may be urged, 
that commerce was then tho ordinary occupation of 
tho servants of tho JSast-India Company, and that 
they were soldiors and statesmen only occasionally, 
and by accident. But suroly they ought not to 
have required a monitor to remind them of their 
altered position, and of the new claims thereby esta¬ 
blished on them to circumspection. It is indeed 
difficult to conceive on what principle tho select 
committee could liavo felt themselves justified in re¬ 
garding tho soubahdarship as an object of bargain 
and sale. They had no right to dispossess Sooriy-oo- 
Dowlali but that arising from self-defence—from 
tho incompatibility of his retention of 6ovoroiguly 
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with the safety of thoso interests which it was their chap. iv. 
duty to protect: lmt even if the government of 
Bengal, Bchor, and Orissa, had been at their abso¬ 
lute disposal, it could only have been ns represen¬ 
tatives of the Raat-India Company; and if they 
had thus llu* power to* sell, they had certainly no 
power to apply the proceeds of the solo to any pur¬ 
poses but those of the Company, whoso servants they 
were. 1 1 must bo presumed that they commenced 
the war because, in their judgment, the public ser¬ 
vice required it; and if so, what claim could thoy 
have upon tho gratitude of Mecr Jaffier? They 
acted for their country and their employers, and not 
for him. lie, indeed, was benefited; but his ad¬ 
vantage was not, as f:ir as they were concerned, an 
object of tho war. Their conduct, moreover, tended 
greatly to throw discredit on the motives from which 
the war was undertaken. As success was to bo re¬ 
warded with wealth, it might be imagined that the 
war had originated rather in the Iiojk) of personal 
than of public advantage. Had this been the case— 
bad the British representatives, from personal views, 
involved Bengal in a war attended with the loss of 
many lives, tho transfer of a crown, and the death of 
the miserable youth who wore it, they could not 
have boon regarded as a whit more respectable than 
bravos who stab for hire. There is no ground, in¬ 
deed, for ascribing to them such guilt, hut they ought 
to havo shrunk from the possibility of its imputa¬ 
tion. They ought to havo refrained from setting an 
example which might, at a future tiiue, l>o followed 
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chap, iv, in a spirit of tho most atrocious recklessness. So 
far from seeking, they ought to have put nshlo tho 
tempting gifts of Mcor .Taffier, and have looked to 
their employers at homo for their reward. It might 
—it probably would hnvu been, lew magnificent— 
but it would have been earned without dishonour, 
and might have boon enjoyed without shame. Clive, 
when subsequently put on his defence, cast doubts 
upon tho liberality of tho Company, and upon tho 
probability of bis obtaining from them an mloquato 
reward. Such a lino of defence can satisfy no one. 
If men may abandon the right path when the wrong 
appears more profitable, there is an end of all moral 
restraint. 

It sooms, indeed, at this time to hnvo lx*en too 
generally thought that tho ethics of Europe worn 
not applicable to Asia, and thoir plainest rules wero 
violated without hesitation. Englishmen sometimes 
manifostod a degree of cupidity, which might rival 
that of tho most rapacious servants of the worst 
Oriental governments. They seem to have thought 
principally, if not solely, of the moons of amassing 
fortunes, and to havo acted as though thoy wore in 
India for no other purposo. Tho leaven of rapacity 
which at that time pervaded all Indian affairs was, 
it is true, the natural result of a vicious system, and 
happy is it, both for England and India, that it has 
since given placo to a bettor; yet oven while that 
system continued—even though tho East-Tndia Com¬ 
pany did not forbid men engaged in important politi- 
. cal or military duties from enriching themselves at 
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the cxpcn9o of the princes bcnefitocl by their diplo- ciiap. tv. 
macy or thoir arms— A t might havo been expected 
that high-minded men would have hesitated to accopt 
wealtli, which could not fail to ho attended with 
Romothiugof Hclf-reproneh, and something of popular 
odium.* 

When those transactions became the subject of par¬ 
liamentary inquiry,thoroM'naanother]mint on which 
the conduct of Clive and his colleagues was Hovoroly 
arraigned. A wealthy nativo, named Oinicliund, has 
beon already mentioned as an assiduous attendant at 
the court of Soornj-oo-Dowlah, whore his influonco 
with tho Souhahdar, ns well as the information which 
ho had tho opportunity of acquiring, had enabled him 
to render many services to tho causo of tho English; 
these woro highly estimated by the British resident, 
whoso confidence Oinicliund appears, at ono poriod, 
entirely to havo possessed. IIo was aware of tho ovor- 
turo mudo to tho English by Loottiof; hut, in conso- 
quonco of his being dislikod by Moor Juflior, or, ns it 

* Tho spoil of the Soubahdar'a treasury, liko tho booty of Ghc* 
rlftli, bocamo a subject of contention. Admiral Watson, hoaring 
of the good fortune of the Bclcct coramittco, claimed to share in 
it. Some were willing to admit him to a participation, but others 
refused. The admiral died soon afterwards ; but, after the lapse 
of some years, his representatives instituted legal proceedings 
against Clive on account of the claim, which, however, were soon 
discontinued. 

Tho views and actions of India statesmen and commanders, at 
this time, present a very discreditable contrast to those of tho 
Marquis Wellesley, who refused the sum of £100,000 from tho 
spoil of Seringnpatnm, though tendered him by the ministers of 
the crown in whose disposal it was, and whose power and dignity 
the marquis had so nobly maintained. 
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chap. iv. was surmised, by the Soits who dreaded his influence, 
ho was not at first entrusted with the secret of tho 
conspiracy, which ended in the deposition and death 
of Soornj-oo-Dowlah. It was difficult, however, long 
to ovado tho penetration of Omichund, ami impos¬ 
sible) to prevent his entertaining suspicions. Mr. 
Watts, thoroforo, appears to have thought it the 
most expedient plan to apprize him of the confede¬ 
racy of tho English with Meer .lafller, and to secure 
his co-operation. His friendship might ho useful; 
his enmity would certainly he dangerous, 

Omichund know well that none of the native 
agents in tho proposed change would engage in the 
attompt without tho prospect of gain, and he pro¬ 
bably inferred that tlioir European associates hud 
similar views. It was not, thoroforo, to he expected 
that ho should ncgloct to stipulate for some advan¬ 
tage to himself. Ho represented, and certainly with 
truth, that, connecting himself with the designs of 
tho conspirators, ho incurrod risk both to his person 
and his fortunes—tho latter, very probably, was in his 
estimation tho moro dreadful—and ho urged, there¬ 
fore, that ho ought to havo a sufficient interest hi tho 
success of the plan to counterbalance tho hazard of 
its failure. Assuming that men may lawfully engage 
in revolutions for roward, it seems impossible to dis- 
jmto the reasonableness of Oinichund’s views. He 
was undor no obligation to serve the English, or to 
promote tho ambitious views of Mcer Jaflicr; and 
tho British resident, who was woll acquainted with 
his character, must, when lie imparted the fatal 
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secret, havo been aware that from no living man was 
there less hope of receiving disinterested assistance. 

HadOmichund demanded any compensation of mo¬ 
derate amount, it would perhajw have l>eon bestowed. 
But Ilia claim was framed on the suggestions of that 
master passion to which ho was a slave, and with 
roferonco to the relative situation of tho English and 
himself. lie knew Hint they woro in his power— 
that a word from him might frustrato tho success of 
tho conspiracy, disappoint all the hopes founded on 
it, and possibly involve tho British interests in de¬ 
struction. Desire and circumstanco thus combining 
to romovo all restraint upon tho extent of his de¬ 
mand, Omichund required five per cent, on all tho 
money in tho Soulmlidar's treasury, and a portion of 
his jewels. This Mr. Watts did not feel justified in 
promising; hut in the articles of treaty, forwarded by 
him to tho committeo, was ono securing to Omichund 
thirty lacs of rupees. 

The committeo woro astonished at the vastness 


of tho Bum, but dreadod tho conscquoncos of refus¬ 
ing it. Omichund might liotray the secret, and it 
is Baid that Jio threatened to do so if his claim woro 
rojocted. In this emergency, Clive suggested the 
means of at once disarming his threatened hosti¬ 
lity and sparing tho Soubahdar’s treasury. Oiui- 
chund’s interests were to be protected by a spe¬ 
cial clauso in the treaty. Two treaties were drawn 
up: oue, written on white paper, contained no 
roferonco to Omichund; another, written upon red 
paper, contained all the stipulations of the white 


CHAP. IV. 
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chap. rv. treaty, and in addition an articlo in favour of Omi- 
chund, to doceive whom was the only purpose for 
which it oxiBtod. But a new difficulty occurred. 

Tho select commitleo had no hesitation in nigning 
both tho treaties; hut Admiral Watson refused his 
signature to tho mock document, and tho alweiice 
of his name, it was foreseen, would excite tho huh- 
])icion of so wary a man as Omichmul. Hero again 
Clivo liad an expedient ready, ft was to attach tho 
Admiral's name by another lmiul.* The two trea¬ 
ties were accordingly rendered complete, and the 
rod ono onswored its purpose. Omielmnd kept the 
sccrot of tho conspirators, Sooraj-oo-Dowlali was 
dethroned, and Mcer .Taflior elevated to his place. 

Tho sequel of the talo is melancholy. Omichmul 
embodied tho very rou! of covotousness. In him, 

* It has been questioned whethor this took place with the oon- 
sent of the admiral or not. A witness before the Select (kim- 
miltco, 1772 (Capt. Brcrcton), stated distinctly that the admiral 
refused to give permission for nfiixing bin name to the treaty 
by another hand. To this testimony there is nothing to oppose 
but, first, Clive’s statement, founded, as it appears, on no distinct 
recollcotion, that lie had been told that Admiral Watson had given 
the desired permission; and secondly, an expression alleged to 
have dropped from the ndmiral, to the effect that “ he had not 
signed it, but had left them to do as they please.” It would not 
be easy to torture the last pliraso into an expression of his having 
consented that his name should be signed by another; and the 
suspicion that he would endeavour to screen himself by such a 
subterfuge, is altogether discountenanced by Admiral Watson's 
straightforward and manly character. But. as far as Clive’s repu- , 
tation is concerned, tho question is of no moment, as he declared 
(Evidence in First Report, p. 154) " that he would have ordered 
his (Admiral Watson’s) name to be put, whether he had consented 
or not." 
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avarico had attained tliat stage when it becomes a chap. iv. 
disoaso rather than a passion of the mind. lie had 
passed a long lifo in unceasing luhours to iuerenso 
his wealth; and ho Muttered himself that, by ono 
master stroke, he lmd added to his former nceumu- 
lations a sum which was in itself a regal fortune, 
he had not been without fear that some deception 
might he practised upon him; hut lie had ascer¬ 
tained that his claim was recognized in a treaty signed 
by nil the Knglish authorities, and that the good 
faith of tho British government was thus solemnly 
pledged to its discharge. lie could not have been 
without anxiety as to the success of the attempt in 
which ho had so large a stake; but the amis of tho 
ICnglish were victorious, and tho sovereign of their 
ehoico occupied the throne. Nothing therefore 
scorned now to stand between him and the gratifica¬ 
tion of his desires; and in tho full expectation that 
lie was about to receive that for which ho had bar¬ 
gained, ho attonded a meeting of the principal par¬ 
ties concerned in the revolution, held for thojpirposo 
of considering tho state of the Soubabdar’s trea¬ 
sury, and the mode of carrying out tho pecuniary pro¬ 
visions of tho treaty. That document was prrittucod 
and read. Omichund became agitated, and said :— 

“ This cannot he the treaty; it was a red treaty 
that I saw.” Clive coolly replied, “Yes, but this 
is a white one;” and, turning to Scrafton, who spoko 
the nativo language moro perfectly than himself, ho 
said, “ it is now time to undeceive Omichund.” Tho 
process of undeceiving the miserable man was short 
voi,. i. s 
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chap. iv. and simple. Jn compliance with tlio suggestion uf 
Clive, Scrafton said:—“ Omichund. Hie ml treaty 
is a trick, you arc to lmvc nothing:'* and lie needed 
not to say more. The flenses of Oiideliuiid lind lied : 
Uo foil buck in u swoon, from which he recovered 
only to linger out the remnant of his life in u Mule 
of idiocy. 

On this transaction it is scarcely necessary to oiler 
an opinion. Clive indeed maintained, (lint Omicliuml 
was a villain, and that it was fair to counteract his 
villuny hy any means, however base. The villanv 
of Omichund seems to have consisted principally in 
this—that ho was anxious to get as much money as 
possible for his services; and in this feeling it is cer¬ 
tain his European employers largely participated 
It is said, indeed, that he threatened to betray the 
secret of the conspiracy to Soon\|-oo-l)owlnh; and 
Ornie, in contemplation of such a consequence, rises 
into a strain of lofty indignation. “ If so," says he, 
“ tlio boldest iniquity could not go further." Hut 
both the historian and the English authorities wkuu 
to have forgotten that, bad Omichund carried bis 
throat into execution, Ihh conduct would not have 
been worso than that which they were oneoumgiug 
and rewarding in others—it may ho added, which 
they wero themselves practising. They were making 
common cause with men who, whutovor their provo¬ 
cations, were traitors, and cowardly ones; men who, 
afraid to draw the sword in redress of tlio wrongs 
of which thoy complained, wore yet silently seeking 
the overthrow of tlio sovereign to whom they owed 


1 
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r worn allegiance, and to whom they yet assiduously chap. iv. 
tendered all the homage which the lip or the knee 
oan ofFor. Although, therefore, the demand of 
Omichund might bo deemed extravagant, and his 
threatened exposure of the coiiHpirary la* felt as in¬ 
convenient, then* was little reason for tint burst of 
virtuous surprise* with which the communication of 
his detiucpiency was received. Ho wns hut one 
among many font upon advancing his own interest, 
and reckless of the means by winch his purpose might 
ho accomplished. 

But although Omichund was not worse than those 
around him, it is certain that he was an nrtful and 
unprincipled man; and it is to he determined whe¬ 
ther or not it Ik* lawful to overreach such a person 
by the use of his own weapons. To answer the 
question satisfactorily, the relative position of the 
parties must ho considered. Where an avowed state 
of hostility exists, the common coimonl of mankind 
has recognized the lawfulness of certain acts which 
under other circumstances would be criminal. Thus, 
in the operations of war, the employment of stra¬ 
tagems or feints to mislead an enemy is perfectly 
consistent with tho mice of honour. The reason is, 
that no confidence exists between the parties, and 
none therefore is violated. By this reason also the 
limits of lawful stratagem arc determined. It would 
not be justifiable to employ a flag of truce to draw 
an onemy into an ambuscade, because it is a symbol 
of confidence, and a pledge of tho temporary suk- 

s 2 
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chap. iv. pension of hostility. Tbo just principle therefore is, 
that wherever confidence is professed, doceplion is 
forbidden; and applying tins principle In the Irans- 
action witli Omichund, its merits may very mniii Im* 
decided. The Hritish authorities treated Oiuiehuud 
os a friend; they used him ns an instrument for pro¬ 
moting tholr views, and when they lmd no longer 
any tiling to hope or fear from him, turned round 
and denied him not only his promised reward, hut 
all reward whatever. When Ids demand was made, 
two courses wore open to them. They might have 
refused compliance mid hazarded the rnnseqnrnei'K 
Oiniclumd might thereupon have betrayed Iheiii: 
but part of his fortune was in the power of the 
English, and Oiniclumd was one of the most cautious 
of mankind. If, however, Clive and the xeleel 
committee thought this risk too great, ami were pre¬ 
pared to stop the mouth of tho informer by the pro¬ 
mise of a vast bribe, they should have felt that both 
personal and public honour required them to pay it. 
Tho judgment of Orino on the question is just. 
Tho sums expected by Omicliimd, says he, “ should 
have been paid to him, and ho left to enjoy them in 
oblivion and contempt.” It lias boon said that Meer 
Jaflier was so much opposed to such an arrangement, 
that ho would liavo broken off the alliance rather 
than have consented; but Moor Jaflior did not value 
a throne so lightly, ns to relinquish it for the sake 
of disappointing a greedy man of a per-centage upon 
the wealth appended to it; nor can it he imagined 
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that tho fertile invention of Clivo could have been chap. iv. 
at a loss for moans to overcome tho scruples of the 
usurper if any existed. 

The biographer of Clive* lma argued that the good 
faith of tho British Government was not involved in 
tho transaction with Omiehund, because that person 
was not a party to the treaty, and Moor .Taffior, with 
whom it was concluded, was not deceived. “ This 
distinction,” he Rays, “is important;” hut important 
as it may he, it is certainly too refined for ordinary 
understandings to appreciate or even to apprehend. 

If the treaty hound the eontracting parties at all, it 
bound them to the. performance of every thing which 
they thereby undertook to perform; and the breach 
of an engagement made for tho benefit of a third 
party is just as dishonest and disgraceful as though 
the injury were inflicted on ono of those who sub¬ 
scribed tho treaty. “ Both those parties”—Meer 
Jaflier and the Committee—says tho authority just 
quoted, “were agreeing to the fictitious treaty, which 
was prepared for tho solo purpose of boing shewn to 
Omiclnmd." The argument seems to he this—that 
the representatives of two governments concluding 
a treaty are bound to observe good faith towards 
each other; hut they may insert an article for tho 
express purpose of cheating a third party, and 
although they, as individuals, may lie blamed for the 
deceit, the governments which they represent neither 
incur responsibility nor suffer disgrace. It would 
seem, too, that in tho judgment of the same author, 

* Sir John Malcolm. Life, vol. i. page 2(18. 
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CHAP. iv. the obligation to fulfil an engagement was removed 
by tlio fact of its being entered into with an in¬ 
tention not to fulfil it. “ The treaty,” lie kh)m. 
“ was prepared for the sole purpose of being shewn 
to Omiclnmd”—it answered its purpose, and there 
was an end. Nothing that could he furnished by 
the most recondite resources «>r jesuitical sophistry, 
nothing that can Is* drawn from the archives of the 
most profligate diplomacy, can exceed this. Hut truth 
and right cannot thus Ik* refined away. A fler listen¬ 
ing to all that the ingenuity of special pleading can 
oiler in extenuation of the perfidious treatment of 
Oniichund, sound reason and honest feeling will unite 
in declaring the transaction not only disgraceful to 
those immediately engaged in it, but injurious Hi tin* 
honour of the nation which they represented. To 
the good faith of Quit nation Omichund had homo 
public testimony. On ono occasion, when Koomj- 
oo-Dowlali, displeased with the movements of tin* 
English against the French at Cliaudeniagore, angrily 
demanded of Omichund whether the English In¬ 
tended to observe the treaty with him or not, ho 
answored, that the English were famous throughout 
the world for their good faith, insomuch that a man 
in England who told a falsehood was utterly dis¬ 
graced ; and lie concluded by the most solemn aver¬ 
ment of Iiia belief that the English would not break 
the treaty.* This testimony was of some value, for 
it induced the Souhahdnr to almtnin from iui inter¬ 
position on ls'half of the French at C'lmudemngore, 
* OnncV History, vul. ii. jmpc 137. 
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which would have been most inconvonient to the chap. iv. 
English. If, under tl)o calamity which oversha¬ 
dowed the latter days of Oinichund, there wore any 
momentfl when enough remaiiiod of memory and of 
judgment to call hack thiH hcouo and to compare it 
with his Inter experience, what must have been tlio 
IbelingH by which tin; comparison was attended ? 

On tlm moans by which Admiral Watson’s name 
became attached to tlio red treaty observation would 
lie MiporlluouH. It is one of thoso acts, the scandal 
of which no bitterness of censure enn aggravate nor 
any ingonuity excuse. Left in its naked dishonour, 
there is no danger of an erroneous judgment being 
paused upon it. 

Tlio conduct of tlio English authorities in com¬ 
mencing the war with Soomj-oo-J)owlali is far more 
easily vindicated than some of the acts by which it 
was marked. Tlio English had hu lie red great wrongs 
from the Soubahdur; and though some degree of re¬ 
paration had been promised, it was clear that ho 
cherished a determination not to fulfil any part of 
the treaty, if the performance could possibly bo 
evaded. It was not less certain that his hatred of 
the English was undiminished,—that he only waited 
a favourable opportunity to attack them,—and that, 
when it arrived, tlio execution of his purpose would 
probably be attended by atrocities not inferior to 
those which had marked his entrance into Calcutta. 

Clive and his colleagues might have decided calmly 
to wait the time when Soonij-oo-Uowluli should 
feel himself strong enough to strike the meditated 
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chap. iv. blow, or they might have turned their backs upon 
tlio 8U0C098 which had already waited on their arms, 
and abandoned for over the British settlements 
in Bengal. To havo adopted the former of these 
courses would havo innnifeHted the highest degree 
of folly; to lmvo chosen the latter would have ar¬ 
gued the oxtremo of pusillanimity. Nothing re¬ 
mained but to anticipate (lie active hostility of the 
Soubahdav, to dcpvivo him of the advantage of 
choosing his own time for terminating the hollow 
peace which subsisted, in form indeed, hut scarcely 
in fact; and by a hold and vigorous stroke to destroy 
fcho power which, left unmolested, would, ere long, 
full upontho English in a spirit of rancorous hat is 
deeply seated, long cherished, and envenomed by the 
mortifying recollection of rocont defeat. But besides 
the hopelessness of permanently maintaining relations 
of poueu with .SoortJ-oo-I)owlnh, there was another 
motive to a prompt and decisive course. The ronti'st 
which lmd boon waged for years between the Eng¬ 
lish and French for the supremacy in India wns not 
decided, and the depression of tlio English would 
lmvo boon accompanied by the elevation of their 
European enemies. Tlio Soubahdav concluded a 
treaty of alliance with tlio English, by which tlio 
enemies of cither of the contracting parties were 
to bo regarded ns enemies of both. He then sought 
the friendship of the French, with whom his allies 
wore at war, and entreated the aid of the former to 
drive the latter out of Bengal. Such were the 
grounds on which the war witli Soornj-oo-Dowlah 
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was commenced, and their sufficiency can scarcely chap. 
lx) denied, ox cep t by those who question tho lawful¬ 
ness of war altogether. 

Tho praise due to tho choice of a wise and vigo¬ 
rous course, in preference to wretched expedients 
which sooner or later must have led to tho destruc¬ 
tion of the British interests, Ixdongs exclusively to 
Clive. It wuh lie who recommended it to his col¬ 
leagues, and who persisted iu his adhcronco to it 
when they began to waver. Admiral Watson, though 
cordially approving of the objects of the war, seems 
to have entertained some fears for the result.* 

Clive, too, must have known the danger of failure; 
hut fx'ing not less alive to the greater danger of 
quiescence, he persevered. As the moment of 
struggle approuched, the contemplation of its pos¬ 
sible consequences clouded even his sanguino and 
buoyant spirit; but tho feeling was transient, and ho 
advanced to triumph. 

The applause which is justly duo to tho states¬ 
manlike views of Clive cannot, however, be ex¬ 
tended to all tho means to which he resorted in 
realizing them. He cannot be blamed for uniting 
with Moor Jnffier, because when the deposition of 
Sooraj-oo-l)owlah was decreed it was necessary that 
his place should he supplied by some one; and Meer 
Jafficr, as a man of high rank and a member of the 

* In a letter to Clive, promising the assistance of a body of 
seamen which had been requested, he says, " I don't think your 
letter conveys the most promising appearance of success. You 
cannot therefore be too cautious to prevent a false step being taken, 
which might be of very fatal consequences to our affairs." 
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chap. iv. royal house, ha<l claims which probably could not lx* 
surpassed by those of any other candidate. The 
conspiracy, of which that person was the head, was 
moreover formed without reference to Clive. The 
discontented servant* of the Soubidulur sought his 
assistance, and their views coinciding with the inte¬ 
rests of his country, lie gave it. Tims far Clive incurs 
no blame. Hut the wretched Iiy|Hwrisy subsequently 
practised towards the unhappy prince reboots dis¬ 
grace upon all the confederated parlies; and Iho 
dcopcst stain cleaves to those who, tniineil in Kuro- 
pcan lmbits, feelings, and modes of thought, seem 
altogether to liavo forgotten them in the climate of 
Asia. Nothing can he moro clear than that Clive 
violated a great and important principle of morals, 
by continuing to profess friendly feelings towards 
the Koulmhdnr, and to express a desiro for the peace¬ 
ful adjustment of all difference*, long after the tmiif 
was laid for the destruction of that prince, and oven 
up to the very moment when the explosion was about 
to take place. Clive broke up his camp and removed 
his troops into garrison, with a view to obviate sus¬ 
picion as to his entertaining hostile intentions, and 
to this step in itself no reasonable objection can be 
taken. He had a right to make this disposition of 
his troops, and he was not bound to explain why ho 
made it. He might, without reproach, have left the 
movement to receive any interpretation which the 
Soubahdar might put upon it; and if lie erred, Clive 
was under no obligation to undeceive him. But he 
did not so leave it. He addressed the Soubolulnr 
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in wlmt ho culls “ a soothing; letter,” and it was fol- chap. iv. 
lowed by others of like character; while In the same 
communication which apprized Mr. Watts of those 
“soothing” epistles, ho says, “ tell Moor .Tnfiior to 
four nothing; that l will join him with five thousand 
men who never turned their hacks; anil that if he 
rails in seizing him (the Knnhahdar) we shall be strong 
enough to drive him out of the country." Thu 
agent m of Clivo were not less active than their em¬ 
ployer in “ soothing” the fated prince. Omichund, 
especially, was assiduous in labouring to removo 
from tho Soubuhdur’s mind all suspicion of oo-opora- 
tlon botwoen bis disaffected servants and tho ling- 
lisli—how ho was rewarded I ms already Iwen soon.* 

Tho character of Soomj-ob-Dowlah was aliko des¬ 
picable and hotelul. lie was dcstituto of ovory 
quality that can Inspire sympathy or command re¬ 
spect. His eapricimw tyranny goadod his subjects to 
resistance ; and there was abundant reason why tho 
Knglish should not hesitate to avail themoolvos of 
the advantage thus offered. Their causo was good ; 
ancl it is only to he lamented that it was not prose¬ 
cuted in a more dignified and honest spirit. 

* The iliHsiinulntiun practised by Clive and his agents is amply 
illustrated in the second volume of Orme’s History, nnd the first 
of Sir John Malcolm's Life of Clive. 
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CITAVTISIl V. 

chap. v. Tub dispatch to Bengal of a force, largo with ro- 
fcronco to the moans of tliu British (lovcrmncnU 
had left the authorities at Madras without the menus 
of displaying much vigour in the Carnatic. The 
iml)ob, Mahomet Ali, continued to he embarrassed 
by the impossibility of collecting his revenues; and, 
to mid to his difficulties, two of his brothers availed 
themselves of his weakness to raiso the standard of 
rebellion. Col. Fordo with a small force proceeded 
to Ncllore, to aid tho nabob’s army in reducing nno 
of them to obodienco, but relumed without sueoess. 

To counteract fcbo designs of the other, Captain 
Calliuud, who then commanded at Trichinopoly, was 
ordered to march to Tiimcvolly. After some delay, 
occasioned chiefly by want of money, lie marched to 
roduco tho fort of Madura. An attempt to tako tho 
place by surprise failed; and Captain Cal baud was 
preparing to repeat his attack in the hope of being 
assisted from within, when he was recalled to Trichi¬ 
nopoly by intelligence that the French were in sight 
of that place. lie did not receive tho news till 
a. d. 1757 . three o’clock on tho 21st of May. At six he was on 
his march. It was commenced without tents, bag- 
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gftgo, or artillery. Tho men boro their own food; chap. v. 
a fow bullocks wore taken to carry ammunition, and 
persons attached to the* commissariat wero sent for¬ 
ward to nmko the necessary arrangements for refresh¬ 
ment at tho dillerent places of halt. 

Tho force which menaced Trichinopoly was under 
the command of M. d’Autueil. Grout exertions had 
been made to collect it. Tho French garrisons woro 
drained of their effective men, and tho duties loft to 
ho performed by invalids, assisted at Pondicherry by 
tho European inhabitants. The entiro forco thus 
sot at liborty for an attack on Trichinopoly amounted 
to ono thousand Europeans, infantry and artillery, 
ono hundred and fifty European cavalry, and three 
thousand sepoys, supported by several fiold-pioccs. 

Tho forco of tho English in Trichinopoly consisted 
of ono hundred and fifty European infantry, fifteen 
nrtillory-mon, and seven hundred sopoys. Thoro 
woro also six hundrod mon furnished by Tondiman, 
a native cbiof, and tho king of Tanjore, and about 
four hundred belonging to Maliomot Ali. These 
added considerably to tho number, but little to the 
strength of the garrison. Tho greater part of those 
auxiliaries aro represented by Ormo as being “ only 
fit for night-watches; nor,” ho adds, “ for that, 
without being watched themselves.” Thoro was 
within Trichinopoly another body of men, whoso 
absence was, under the circumstances, much to bo 
desired. These were five hundred French prisoners. 

It was known that they maintained a correspon¬ 
dence with their countrymen without; and the ex- 
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A. D. 1767. 


poctation of their being able to emancipate them¬ 
selves from restraint during the attack and aid its 
objects, was believed to have encouraged the present 
attempt against the city. 

On tho 15th of May the enemy began to throw 
shells into tho town. The bombardment w»h conti¬ 
nued through four successive days, when M. d'Au- 
tuoil mndo a formal demand of surrender. Captain 
Smith, who held the chief command in the absence 
of Captain Callinud, answered by an avowal of his 
determination to maintain the town. It was be¬ 
lieved that this would ho followed by an attempt to 
carry tho place by assault on the succeeding night, 
and some indications of such an intention were made. 
Tho arrival of Cnptnin Ciilliaud and his troops was 
consequently looked for with groat anxiety, mid at 
six o’clock in tho evening of tho 25th they were only 
twelve miles distant from Trichinopoly. Tho march 
had thus far been performed in safety ; hut u greater 
difficulty remained. Tho troops of the enemy hud 
been so disposed ns to command ovory lino by which, 
in ordinary circumstances, tho city could bo ap¬ 
proached from the direction of Captain Calliaud'H 
advance, and it was discovered that some spies hail 
mixed with the English troops, for the purposo of 
ascertaining tho preciso route which would ho taken. 
These persons Captain Calliaud suffered to pursue 
tlieiv avocations undisturbed, as he designed to make 
them the instruments of misleading those by whom 
they wore sent. Having, to all appearance, deter¬ 
mined upon the road by which lie would seek to 
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outer the town, he pursued it for about six miles; it ciiap. v. 

wna then becoming dark, and the French spies, satis- 

fiod that they were in possession of the intentions 

of the British commander, dropped off to rommuni- 

cato thorn to their employers. Captain Cnlliuud then 

changed his track, striking off to a direction where 

the enemy laid made no preparation, not anticipating 

the possibility of any attempt I>ei»g made to pass 

tliat way. The track chosen hy Captain Calliaud lay 

over rice fields, which being in a state of irrigation 

were thus converted into one continuous swamp. 

The march across them occupied seven hours, al¬ 
though tho distance to be traversed was only about 
as many miles, for every step was taken knec-dcep 
in mud. Tho break of day brought the troops to 
firmer ground, and gladdened their sight by a view 
of tho city and fort of Trichinopoly at no great 
distance. Captain Smith drew out a part of his gar¬ 
rison, with two fiold-picccs, to protect the reinforce¬ 
ment against any attempt to intercept them; but 
nono was made, and tho detachment entered the 
fort amidst tho shouts of their comrades, their com¬ 
mander marching at their head. His attention had 
been diverted to so many points during this extra¬ 
ordinary march, that he had undergone more fatigue 
than any of his men; and when he led them into tho 
fort, lie was obliged, from weakness, to he supported 
by two grenadiers. The enemy still continued on 
the watch at the point where the report of his spies 
had led him to expect the advance of the English 
party, and it was not till tho triumphant discharge of 
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chap. v. twenty -0110 pieces of cannon announced tJioir wife 
arrival within the fort, that the French commander 
began to suspect that he had been misled. The sus¬ 
picion was soon heightened into certainty. In the 
evening the French retired to Seringhnm. and somm 
afterwards to Pondicherry. The march of Captain 
Calliaud thus saved Trichinopoly from an attack, ami 
possibly from capture. 

Tlio war now continued to be carried on with little 
vigour or advantage on either side, hut with the 
perpetration of some excesses on both. The* Knglisli 
sot fire to Wandewnsh, and the French in retaliation 
burnt Conjuveram. By tlicso acts, tin* ICuropeiui 
nations did little harm to ouch other, but indicted 
great suffering on tho native population, who bad but 
a slender interest in tho quarrel. The balance of 
success was, however, oil tho whole, in favour of tho 
French, who, after acquiring some minor factories 
belonging to their rival, obtained possession of the 
important ono of Vizngapatam. The Fnglish were 
greatly dispirited by those events, and tho expense 
of maintaining tho campaign appears to have been 
n Cftuso of embarrassment. To add to their diflicul- 
tics, the Mnlirntta, Bajco How, made his nppeamneo 
to demand chnut, or tribute, from tho Nabob of 
Arcot. After somo discussion, tho purchnsc of his 
departuro was settled at tho price of two hundred 
thousand rupees to bo paid down by the nabob, nml 
two hundred and fifty thousand more by orders on 
his polygars and dependents. Tho agreement being 
concluded, the nabob transferred the completion of 
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liis port of it to his English allies, requesting that 
they would furnish the money out of tho rents which 
ho had assigned to them for the expenses of tho 
war. This was neither convenient nor jih a mnttor 
of precedent desirable, but it was not easy to evudo 
the demand. Morari Itow and Home other chiefs 
tendered their alliance to aid in resisting the claim 
of I hi Jen Row, but the English had no greater dosiro 
for their presence than for that of the collector of 
the tribute. Some attempts wore made to postpone 
tho settlement of tho claim in hope of a change of 
circumstances, and others to attach certain conditions 
to its discharge, but all was fruitless. The English, 
says Onne, “ lmd no alternative Imt to pay or light.” 
They had no troops to spare for tho latter duty, and 
they wore afraid of accepting the assistance that 
was offered by their neighbours; they thoreforo pro- 
forrod tho former branch of tho alternative, and tho 
representative of JJajeu How depurtod laden with 
coin and bilk 

Early in Septombor, a French fleet of twelve ships 
appeared in Ihmdichcrry roads. By the council of 
Fort St. David it was mistaken for an English force. 
A messenger was accordingly sent to hear to the ad¬ 
miral the compliments of tho authorities, as well ns 
a lettor conveying somo information which it was 
thought desirable to communicate. Tho messenger 
did not become aware of the mistako under which ho 
lmd been dispatched until it was too late for remedy. 
Ho had therefore no choice but to conceal the letter 
and yield himself a prisoner. For some time the 
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chap. v. movements of the French fleet were regarded with 
great anxiety, but the motives by which ilicy were 
guidod appeared involved in groat mystery. Tin* 
floot had on board a French regiment, under the 
command qf the Marquis do Scmpircs, who boro a 
(Commission, giving him the direction and commniul 
Sf all military operations, ^’ho command of the 
squadron was hold by M. Bouvet, who had boon taken 
v on board,at the island of Hourlxm, and who had 
9 the reputation of being one of the ablest men con¬ 
nected with the French marine, besides the troops, 
the fleet had on hoard some battering cannon and 
mortars, as well as a largo supply of bombs and ImlN. 
The troops having been landed at Pondicherry, the 
squadron suddenly disappeared, leaving the English 
utterly unable to account for its departure. Thu 
cause of it was the discovery of the letter from tin* 
Council of Fort St. David, and which tin* mes¬ 
senger had placed between two planks of the boat 
in which he had proceeded. Among other matters 
. referred to in that letter, was the probability of tlui 
arrival by the middle of September of Admiral Wat¬ 
son, with the ships under his command, from Hen- 
gal; and from the junction of these with the squa¬ 
dron from England great results wero anticipated. 
This intelligent so much disconcerted M. Bouvet, 
thatjie determined not to wait the chance of en¬ 
countering a forcq superior to his own. 1 fe declared 
that he had done enough in landing the troops and 
should immediately sail back to the islands. So 
great was his baste, that he refused to disembark the 
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artillery and heavy ammunition, on account of the chap. v. 
time required to land them, and to take im ballast 
to supply their place. The capture of the messenger 
of tho Council of Fort St. David and the discovery 
of his letter were thus the means of relieving tho 
English from tho auuoyancc which was expected 
from tho French licet. 

On tho day on which Soupircs landed at Pondi¬ 
cherry, Madura surrendered to tho English. Captain , „ 
Calliaud being satisfied that, for a tiznaet least, Tri- 
ehinopoly was in safety, had returned to Madura 
in July^ Somo attempts had been made to reduce a.d. 1757. 
tho place during his absence, but they failed, and 
those subsequently made wero attended with no 
better Buccess. It yielded at l^st to the potent 
influence of money. About two-tlurds of the amount 
was destined for tho liquidation of tho arrears of 
pay duo to tho troops who had defended the piaco, 
tho remainder for presents to the commander and 
principal officers.* 

In October, the French obtained possession of a.d. 1757 . 
Qiittapct, a place of some strength. It was gal¬ 
lantly defended by the killadar in command, and 
might probably liavo been saved had the English 
Government alfordcd any assistance ; but Mahomet 
Ali had conceived a dislike to the killadar, and his 
representations were suffered to influence the con- 

* The authorities vary as to the exact sum paid in this transac¬ 
tion. Orme says 150,000 rupees ; but (he aggregate of various 
suras which he gives in detail is 158,000 rupees. Cambridge 
(Transactions on the Coast of Coromandel) states die sum to have 
been 1 70,000 rupees. 
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chap. v. duot of tho English. Trinomnly, am) some other 
forts of inferior importance, were soon afterwards 
added to tho acquisitions of fclm French, who lost 
no timo in talcing advantage of their micccwch hy 
making arrangements for aeeiiring (lie revemicH of 
tho districts which fell into their power. 
a.d. 1768 , Tho earlier months of the year 1758 were passed 
in comparative inactivity; hut on'the 2Hth of April 
n French squadron of twelve sail was descried stand¬ 
ing in for tho road of Fort St. David. Part of 
these ships had sailed froai France in the preeediug 
year, having on board a military force eoinimuideii 
hy tho Count do Lully, who had been appointed 
govomor-genural of all tho French possessions and 
establishments in India. After encountering much 
had weather and sufforing severely from contagious 
disease, the expedition arrived at the (slo of Frances 
whore it was Strengthened by the addition of some 
of the ships which the fears of M. Houvot had, a few 
months before, ho precipitately withdrawn from 
Pondicherry. 

Lully lost no timo in proclaiming his authority 
and establishing moans for elfecling the objocts of 
tho expedition. Ho proceeded with two of tho 
ships to Pondicherry, and ono purposo of his visit 
was manifested on the following morning, hy the 
entry of a dotachmeut of French troops within tho 
hounds of Fort St. David. They wore to have boon 
joined by the troops from the fleet, hut this was pre¬ 
vented hy the appearance of an Knglish squadron, 
which had discovered and bore down upon the 
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French ships almost as soon as Lally had dopartcd to chap. v. 
Pondicherry. Tho English squadron was composod 
of tho ships from Bengal which had rotuvnod in Fo- 
bruary under Admiral Pocork, and some others 
which luid arrived under tho command of Admiral 
Stevens. An action ensued, in which the I''roach 
Hull'ered severely in loss of men, and the English in 
damage to their ships, but neither party could claim 
a victory. Thu French ships, from having sustained 
less injury in their masts and rigging, wero enabled 
to outsail tho English, and with tho oxeoption of 
one, which was stranded, they reached Pondicherry 
in safety. 

Admiral Pocoek laboured to bring the French 
squadron onco more to action, but tho winds and 
currents, together with tho dilapidated atnto of ono 
of tho English ships, aided tho opposite views of 
the French commander, M. d'Achd, who, contrary 
to the wishes of Lally, was abovo all things anxious 
to avoid an engagement, flis roluctanco to light 
received some countenance from tho fact of a 
huge number of his men being disabled by sickness. 

To remove this ground of objection, Lally ofibred 
reinforcements to supply tho place of tho sick, and 
M. d'Acdid was at last compelled to proceed to sea; 
but, instead of bearing down on tho English squa¬ 
dron, which was unable to work up to him, he “ kept 
the wind, plying for Fort St. David.”* On 1st Juiio a.d. ms. 
lie was observed working into the roads, and this 
probably influenced the determination of those who 
* OriMj’a History, vol. ii. page 312. 
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chap. v. defended the English settlement. On the land side, it 
was attacked by two thousand five hundred Euro¬ 
peans, and about tho same number of sepoys. Tin* 
garriHon consisted of sixteen hundred natives mid 
upwards of six hundred Europeans, two hundred mid 
fifty of whom were seamen. A vigorous bombardment 
bad for some timu been carried on, and though the 
enemy bad made no breach, they hail dismounted 
some of tho guns, disabled the carriages, and inflicted 
serious injury on parts of the works. The tanks 
and reservoirs had suffered, and water could only Ik* 
procured under cover of the night. The stock of 
ammunition also began to fail, much having been 
wasted. “Tho fort continued," saysOrme, “to lavish 
away their tiro night and day on every thing they 
saw, heard, or suspected."* In addition to these 
circumstances, the native troops deserted in greut 
numbers, and part of tho Europeans aro represented 
to have been drunken, disorderly, and disobedient. 

a. d. 1758 , On tho 2nd Juno, terms of cupilulution wero pro¬ 
posed by the besieged, and on the evening of that 
day tho place was surrendered. Cuddalore had been 
abandoned almost immediately after tho French ap¬ 
peared before it. 

The surrender of Fort St. David excited both 
ulnrm and indignation at Madras. A court of in¬ 
quiry was appointed, and their report, while it exo¬ 
nerated the commander, Major Porlier, from cow¬ 
ardice, condemned his arrangements for the defence, 
expressed an opinion that the place might have held 
* JJiolory, vol. ii. page 310 
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out much longer, and declared the terms on which it chap. v. 
surrendered shameful.* Certain it is, that the de- 
fouco of Fort St. David cannot bo regarded ns among » 
the operations which have shed lustre on the British 
iinino in India. 

The fall of Fort St. David was immediately fid- 
lowed by that of Dovi-cottah, and the hiicconh of 
tho French arms appeared to Lully to warrant his 
indulging in a triumphal entry into Pondicherry, 
after the manner of his vain and unfortunate prede¬ 
cessor, Uuplolx. 

Au attack upon Madras would have been tho 
next step taken by the French governor-general 
had lie not laboured under a deficiency of money, 
which ho was anxious, in tho first instance, to 
supply. A bond for a considerable sum, given by 
the king of Tui\jore to Chunda Sahib, had re¬ 
mained several years in possession of tho govern¬ 
ment of Pondicherry, and, to supply tho necessi¬ 
ties of that government, it was now determined to 
demand payment of it. To onforco tho demand, 

Lally took tho field, and advanced with a considerable 
force towards Tanjoro; but the arrangements for 
tho campaign were so miserably imperfect, that Ilia 
troops were often in dnuger of perishing from hun¬ 
ger. Ilis approach to the capital of Tanjore, how¬ 
ever, created alarm, and led to negotiations, con¬ 
ducted in such a spirit as might be expected, where 
one party was bent upon obtaining money at all 

* Cambridge's Transactions on the Coast of Coromandel, 
page 131. 
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chap, v: events, and the other resolved not to pnrt with any 
if it wero possiblo to avoid it The kin# of Tnnjorc* 
had, in tho first instance, sought assistance from Tri- 
cliinopoly, and Captain Cnllinud had afforded it to an 
oxtout proportioned to his ability. Snlwrquonlly u 
treaty wn h concluded l»etwoou latlly and the govern¬ 
ment of Taiyore, by which (ho former undertook to 
march immediately against Trichinopoly. Tin's nr- 
rangement was in turn frustmled by fresh misunder¬ 
standings between the parties t<i it, and the dispute 
becamo so warm that Lilly threatened to transport 
the king and Ins family to the islund of Mauritius as 
slaves. This revived the affection of that sovereign 
for the English, and on his pressing solicitation, ad¬ 
ditional aid was furnished from Trichinopoly. 

Laily erected two batteries, and after five days’ 
firing had made a breach about six feet wide, when 
it was discovered that the army was nearly destitute 
both of ammunition and provisions. At this time 
also Lftlly received intelligence that tho French and 
English squadrons hail again been engaged, and that 
tho latter threatened a descent upon Karical, to 
which place Lally looked for the means of relieving 
tho distress of his army. Like tho former naval 
engagement, this had been indecisive; and it further 
resembled it, inasmuch as the English hud suffered 
more severely iu their ships, and the French in loss 
of men. 

a.D. 17&8. On the 0th August, Lally had recourse to tho 
usual expedient by which men, surrounded by diffi¬ 
culties, seek to relieve themselves from the respond- 
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bility of choice. He called a council of war, which chap. v. 
afforded another illustration of Orrao*« remark, that 
such a body rarely decides for action. Lally’scoun- 
dl was composed of twelve officers, of whom only 
two advised tiu assault, while ten deelnreil for retreat. 

Lully did not, like Clive, nullify the decision of the 
council on his own responsibility. I’reparations wero 
commenced f.»r breaking up the cainp; tho sick and 
wounded were sent away immediately, and tlio fol¬ 
lowing duy was fixed for tho march of tho rest. 

Monackjee, tho Tanjoro general, was soon apprized 
of tho determination to raise the siege, and ho was 
not slow in ascribing tho movement to its real cause, 
tho want of means to carry it on. A reinforcement 
from Trichinojwdy happening to arrive at this time, 
Monackjee resolved with its assistance to attack the 
French camp. The attack was characteristically 
commenced by a piece of treachery. At tho dawn 
of clay, fifty horsemen rode leisurely from tho city 
towards the camp. On being challenged by tho 
lulvnnced guard, they Baid that they wero come to 
offer their services to the French, and desired to sec 
the general. They wero conducted to his quarters, 
and halting at a short distance from tho choultry 
where ho slept, their leader advanced to confer with 
him. Lolly left the choultry to receive his visitor, 
by whoso bands ho would probably have been dis¬ 
missed from tho cares and toils of warfare, had not 
tho operation of opium led one of the stranger horse¬ 
men to commit an act which could not be reconciled 
with friendly intentions. Quitting his rank, lie gal- 
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A.D.1758. 


loped toward a tumbril loaded with powder, into 
which he fired his pistol. The frantic wretch wan 
blown to pieces by the explosion of which ho had 
boon tho cause, and an alarm being thus raised tin* 
guard at tho choultry rushed forward to protect their 
commander. In performing this duty (hey were 
charged by tho horsemen, but their steady fire threw 
tho assailants into confusion, mid most of them gnl- 
loped into a tank which they did not perceive, till 
it was too lato to avoid it. In the meuntiino tho 
camp was attacked at various points, hut the Tun- 
jorcans wero compelled to retire with heavy loss. 

Tho retreat of tho French was attended with great 
suffering, mid on the road Lally reeeived informa¬ 
tion that d'Aehd, tho commander of tho French 
squadron, had announced to tho council of Pondi¬ 
cherry his determination to return without delay to 
tho Islu of Fruneo. Lally dispatched tho Count 
d‘Estaigno to dissuade him from such a proceeding; 
but tho endoavours of the count were ineUbctuul to 
induce d’Achd: either to hazard another engage¬ 
ment, or to abandon his intention of returning to tho 
islands'. Lully himself, who arrived shortly after¬ 
wards, was not more fortunate. D’Ach6 persisted, 
and his determination was, it is said, supported by 
tho unanimous opinion of his captains. With some 
diificulty he consented to leavo behind him five hun¬ 
dred seamen and marines, to serve onshore; and on 
tho 3rd September ho sailed with all his ships for 
the Island of Mauritius. 

Lully was greatly mortified by the ill success of his 
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campaign against Tanjorc. To alleviato the disgrace chap. v. 
of its failure, and to supply his pecuniary wants, he 
now projected an expedition to Arcot. In this ho 
was somewhat more fortunate; and after the enpturo 
of some places of minor importance, lie made a 
triumphal entry into the city of Arcot, which had 
yielded not to the force* of his arms hut to the ofleet 
of large promises made to the officer in command. 

I hit, though the vanity of Lally was gratified, his 
pecuniary resources wore not improved by his success. 

11 is eonqueatodidnotroimhuwotho oxponsoof making 
thorn, and tlio treasury of Pondicherry remained in an 
exhausted state. Lally, too, had made a false stop in 
neglecting to secure the fort of Chingleput, which 
commanded the country from which, in the event of 
a siege, Madras must mainly depend for supplies. 

This place was garrisoned only by a few retainers of 
one of the nabob’s dependents by whom the district 
was rented, ami if attacked must lmvo fallen an easy 
prize. The anxiety of the council at Madras for 
the safety of their principal settlement hud led thorn 
to concentrate there nearly all the force at their dis¬ 
posal : in consequence, several posts had been aban¬ 
doned to the enemy. Tho council, however, wore 
duly sensible of the importance of Chingleput, and 
they took the first opportunity afforded by tho arrival 
of reinforcements from England to place it in a 
respectable state of defence. The march of tho 
party of sepoys first dispatched thither stopped tho 
advance of a French detachment who wore in motion 
to attack the place. 
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ciup. v. The pressing wants of the French government 
wore at length relieved by a small supply or money. 
Part of itwns obtained from the Brahmins in chnrgo 
of the pagoda at Tripotty, part was received from 
tho island of Mauritius, and part bally is said to Imve 
contributed from Iuh own resourccH. This enabled 
him to put in motion IiIh entire force for the reduc¬ 
tion of Madras. It now became a question whether 
or not tho seat of tho liritish presidency should ho 
attucked without previously reducing Chingleput. 
Lally, with characteristic, rashness mid impatience, 
determined to push onward, leaving t’hinglepu! in his 
a. d. 1758. rear; and by tho middle of December tho 1‘Yrneli 
army wore in sight of Madras. Their force ('(in¬ 
sisted of two thousand seven hundred Muropcan mid 
four thousand native troops. To defend (ho place 
tho English had nearly one thousand eight hun¬ 
dred European troops, two thousand two hundred 
sopoys, mid about two hundred of (ho nabob's 
cavalry, upon whom, however, no dependence could 
bo rested. 

Tho enemy soon gained possession of tho Black 
Town, in the plunder of which a quantity of arrack 
having been found, tho consequences woro ere long 
manifested. The English being apprized of what tad 
taken place, made a sally under Colonel Draper; 
and such was the state of tho French army, that the 
approach of tho English was first made known to 
them by tho beating of their drums in the streets of 
tho town. The fire of the English hi usquetry, aided 
by tliat of two field-pieces, was very destructive. 
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and a French regiment, which had been drawn up to chap. v. 
opjiose them, soon fell into confusion and fled. At this 
moment Colonel Dmjicr called upon his men to coaso 
firing, and follow him to take jiowcHsion of four of tho 
enemy's gnus, to which ho ran up, and discharged a 
pistol at the head of an officor who remained by 
thorn, hut without effect. A pistol-shot being re¬ 
turned by tin* French ofliccr with no better success, 
he was on the point of surrendering tho guns, when 
Colonel Draper perceived that no more than four of 
his men had followed him. Tho French now gain¬ 
ing confidence from tho hesitation of their oppo¬ 
nents, rotumed in considerable numbers; and of 
tho four gallant men who accompanied their com¬ 
mander, two woro killed, the other two being 
sovoroly wounded. The light was, howovor, pro¬ 
tracted for somo time; but finally tho English re¬ 
treated with a considerable loss of men aa well as 
that of thoir two field-pieces. Among thoso mor¬ 
tally wounded was Major Porlicr, tho unfortunato 
oflicor who commanded at Fort St. David when 
that place surrendered to tho French. Having been 
blamed, and not without apparent reason, for his 
conduct on that occasion, lie seems to liavo been 
anxious to loso no opportunity of shewing that he 
was not deficient in personal courage. Under tho 
influence of this feeling, ho had requested permis¬ 
sion to accompany Colonel Draper’s party as a 
voluntoer, and while thus engaged received a wound 
of which ho soon afterwards died. The loss of tho 
French was not less severe than that of the English; 
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chap. v. ROYoral of their officers wero killed, anil tlio Count 
d’Estaigno was made prisoner. 

Tho sally, though in some degree justified by the 
atato of tho onomy’s troops, had no effect but tlmt 
of wcakoning the garrison to tho extent of about 
two hundred men. So little impression did it make 
on those best qualified to form a judgment, that one 
of tho most experienced of the French officers pro¬ 
posed that a general assault should he rondo on tho 
ensuing night, in four divisions, he lending tho prin¬ 
cipal ono. “It wok lucky," says Onne. “ that his 
advice was not followed." Jhit if fin* English gullied 
no advantage in this affair, the French acquired lidle 
honour. Lally expressed great displeasure because 
bis own regiment had not marched on the first ftlnrm, 
mid tho bliuno of not bringing it up was cast 
+ upon M. Ihissy, who lmd been recalled by Lally 
from tho court of Salabat dung, from Jealousy, ns it 
lias been alleged, of bis abilities and influence. Hussy 
bad oxortod himself to get tho regimeiiL under iimm, 
and ho oxeused tho delay in marching by ascribing 
it to the want of orders. In regard to strict military 
rulo, Hussy was undoubtedly right, though probably, 
bad he boon on more friendly tcrmH with Lally, ho 
would have thought that the emergency justified 
8omo relaxation. But the French causo suffered 
little from Bussy’s dofcrenco to his commander, For, 
had the men been brought up at once, they wore in 
such a state of intoxication, that they would have 
been incapable of rendering service. 

Though miserably deficient in nearly all the means 
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of conducting a sicgo with a probability of success, chap. v. 
Lally erected batteries, and on the 2nd of January a.d. 1739 . 
commenced firing. The dcfcnco under the gover¬ 
nor, Mr. Pigot, was conducted with considerable 
skill, and in an admirable spirit. Somo sallies wore 
made by the besieged, which, howovor, usually ended 
in discomfiture; but the communications of the ene¬ 
my with Pondicherry and the country whenco he 
drew his supplies were greatly impeded by tho ope¬ 
rations of a body of sepoys under a native comman¬ 
der, named Mahommcd Isoof, aided by a detach¬ 
ment from Cliingleput under Captain Preston, some 
native horse commanded by a brother of Mahomet 
Ali, and sumo Tnnjorino cavalry. An addition to 
this force being desired, Major Calliaud bad been 
especially deputed to Tanjorc to endeavour to ob¬ 
tain it; but the sovereign was persuaded that tho * 
fortune of England was on the decline, and so little 
value did ho now attach to its friendship, that its 
representative was not even received with ordinary 
courtesy. With some difficulty, however, Major Cal¬ 
liaud prevailed on him to promise a further supply of 
cavalry, if their arrears of pay wore discharged—a 
promise given in tho belief that tho condition could 
not he fulfilled. Major Calliaud applied to the Tan¬ 
jorc agents of the house of Buckanjec, the princi¬ 
pal hankers in the Carnatic, but they peremptorily 
refused to part with any money in exchange for bills 
on Madras. This refusal encouraged tho king to 
become somewhat more explicit, and he promised 
that the horn* should be ready in four days if the 
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chap. v. money were paid. Miyor Callimid now applied to 
tlie Dutch government of Ncgapatam, who professed 
to be willing to grant fi loan; but tho tonus would 
havo entailed on the English a low of twenty-five 
por cent., and the offer was declined. The British 
negotiator then turned to Trichinopoly, where tho 
houao of Buckanjco had also an agent. Hero his 
prospects appeared to brightou, aiul be obtained tho 
promiso of a supply; but again win lio doomed to 
disappointment. Mahomet AH was at Madras when 
the French appeared before it, but a besieged town 
not appearing to him the most ngreeable place of 
residence, he was desirous of quitting it. The En¬ 
glish authorities had not tho slightest desire to coun¬ 
teract, his wishes in this respect, and he accordingly 
departed with his family by sea for Ncgnpatnm. On 
tho possago, his wife gave birth to a child. Arriving 
at Negapntam, tho nabob, through his agent at Tau- 
joro, informed tho king that he intended to pass 
through that city on his way to Trichinopoly, anti¬ 
cipating that tho usual honours would he offered 
him. But the flight of tho nabob by sea at a season 
subject to tempest, and when the situation of his 
wifo peculiarly demanded repose, was regarded as 
indicating a degree of danger at Madras, which ren¬ 
dered inexpedient any expression of respect for 
either the English or their allies. Under this impres¬ 
sion, the king refused not only to receive the nabob 
within his capital, but even to visit him without tho 
walls. Major Cnlliaud endeavoured, though in vain, 
to establish the appearance of a bettor feeling, and 
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be had good reason to exert himself in the cause, chap. Vj 
for the circumstances under which Mahomet AH 
had. departed from Madras, combined with the Wow 
of them taken at Tai\)ore, had alarmed the banker’s 
agent at Tiichlnopoly, who now retracted his pro- 
mUo of assistance, and refilled to famish money 
upon any terms. Tho difficulty was at last ob¬ 
viated. Mr. Norris, a member of tho council of 
Madras who had accompanied Mahomot All, was 
tho bo&rer of a considerable sum dcstinod to de¬ 
fray tho expenses of tho garrison of Trichinopoly. 

The urgont want of moons to enable Mqjor Cal- 
lhrad to effect tho objects of bis mission was held 
to bo a sufficient reason for diverting this sum from 
Its original purpose. Tho pretext for delay wm 
thus removed, but no horso wore famished. Tho 
money, howover, which had l>eon obtained was not 
without olfoct, for its reputation induced tho King 
to adopt a more friendly bearing towards Mahomot 
All, to whom ho now paid a visit with tho accus¬ 
tomed ceremonies. To givo dignity to tho nabob’s 
entrance into Trichinopoly, Major Cal Hand put 
himself at tho head of fclio escort which was to 
conduct him thither. On quitting that place a fow 
days afterwards, he gave utterance to expressions 
of Strong indignation against the King of Tanjore, 
in the hope that they might bo conveyed to him. 

Major Call laud was not deceived in tho expectation 
that his wrath would bo reported to the King, 
nor altogether in the hope that some effect might 
be produced by it. Tho King was alarmed, and 
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. I dispatched the promised reinforcement, which, *A/ * 
however, proceeded slpwly, in consequonco of fro- 
quent disputes as to the advances to bo mado 
to the men, which Msyor Cal I laud was fain to settle 
an best be might. A far more valuable»defloription 
of force which accompanied Major Cailiaud to the 
rollof of Madras was a body of sepoys from Trichi- 
nopoly. With tliC8o ho arrived at Chingloput on 
A. d. 1769. the 7th of Fobruary, having been absent on his 
mission to Tanjoro from tho 1st of December. HIb 
troops requiring rest, ho left them there, allowing 
himsolf no repose, but proceeding on tho evening 
of his arrival at Chingloput to the Mount of St. 

ThonnJ, whore ho took tho command of tho force 
without the walls ongnged in harassing tho Integ¬ 
ers, and interrupting their supplies. 

Daily hud seriously felt tho annoyances inflicted 
by this force. They were, ho said, like flies, no 
sooner bcateu ofT one part than they settled on y 
another, and ho rosolvod to make on effort to a 
relievo himself from their presence. On tho morn¬ 
ing of tho 9th of February the British disco¬ 
vered tho enemy advancing upon their post in 
two bodios, tho one consisting of twelve hundred 
sepoys and five hundred native horao, tho other of 
three hundred European cavalry and six hundred 
European infantry, with eight field-pieces.* The 


* These numbers aro given on tho authority of Orme j Cam¬ 
bridge gives the French the same number of European infantry, but 


he mnkes the number of their sepoys fifteen hundred, that of their 
European cavalry nearly four hundred, and that of tho Mahratta 
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whole was under the oommand of a relation of ghap. v. 
Lnll/s, bearing the same name with himself. The 
force available to repel tbo oncmy consisted of two 
thousand flvo hundred sepoys and two thousand 
two hundred native horso, with one hundrod and 
three Europeans, twelve of whom wore artillery¬ 
men, and ton troopers under the command of Capt. 

Vaflsorot, who lmd recently come out of the town 
with treasure.* Mi\jor Calllaud made the roquisite 
dispositions to resist the attack ; and to receive the 
Fronoh cavalry, who woro advancing, ho formed 
his native horso, placing himself with Capt. Vasserot 
and his ton troopers on their left. Tho ardour 
of tho horsemen appeared perfectly irrepressible; 
and anticipating tho desiro of tho British com¬ 
mander for thoir advanco, tho whole body, in tho 
words of Ormo, “ sot off scampering, shouting, and 
flourishing thoir sabres.” The French cavalry ad¬ 
vanced to moot them at a rapid pace, hut suddenly 
halting, the first rank discharged their carbinos, by 
which four or five of their opponents woro brought 
to tho ground. This had so unhappy an effect 
upon the enthusiasm of tho rest, that they immedi- 

horac one thousand. He also atatea the number of pieces of 
cannon to have been ten. 

* The foroe being in want of money, Capt. Vaaaorot undertook 
to convoy a supply. Accordingly, on the evening of tho 5th, he 
left the town with ten of his men, each bearing a bag containing 
a thousand pagodas (a gold coin worth about eight shillings). 

The little bond forced their way through tho enemy’s guard, and 
arrived in safety at the English camp, from whence they forth¬ 
with throw up rockets as signnle of their success. 

u 2 
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chap. y. atoly fled, leaving Major Calliaud with no oompa- 
nions but Capt. Vasserot and tho ton troopers. 
These retreated into an enclosure, and tho French 
pursued tho flying cavalry until stopped by a dis¬ 
charge from 8omo field-pioccs, and by the flro of a 
party of sepoys. Souio loss was subsequently sus¬ 
tained through tho indiscretion of an English officer, 
in rushing with his troops from a post which he had 
successfully maintained, to push his advantage by 
pursuing tho enemy. Tho party wore attacked in 
tho roar by cavalry, thrown* into confusion, and 
many of them cut down. Tho content was main¬ 
tained with fluctuating success throughout tho day, 
but in tho evening the enemy retired, leaving tho 
English masters of tho field. Most welcomo to tho 
English was this result, and little were tho French 
awaro of tho value of tho roliof which their depar¬ 
ture afforded. Tho English woro not far from being 
roducod to a stato when, from want of ammunition* 
it would havo beon aliko impossible to maintain tho 
fight or to eft’oet a retreat in tho faco of the ouexiiy. 
Their remaining stock was only sufliciont to furnish 
six cartridges for each miiskot, and throe balls for 
each of tho field-pieces. In tho night Major Cal¬ 
liaud movod his forco as silently ns possible in tho 
direction of Cliingleput, leaving fires to decoivo tho 
enemy. With his usual activity, ho shortly after¬ 
wards made an attempt to surprise tho Dutch settle¬ 
ment of Sadru89. Lally, who appears to havo thought 
that the law of nations was without validity in Iudin, 
had taken forcible possession of this place, ami 
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rdiovetl the Dutoh garrison of their duties by trans¬ 
ferring' thorn to a French detachment. Tho design 
of Major Calliaud was frustrated by the mistake of 
Imh guides, in consoquonco of which lie was unable 
to make his meditated attack, as ho had intended, 
under cover of tho night.* 

Hut tho timo was approaching when tho British 
force, both within and without tho walls, wore to 
1)0 relieved from tho labour and anxioty attendant 
bn their situation. For nearly two months Laliy 
had been carrying on operations against Madras. 
His batteries had boon opened about half that 
timo, and a broach was made which, ho behoved, 
justified an attempt to storm, Ilia ofiicors, to 
whose judgment ho appealed, but with a distinct 

* A curious occurrouco connected with tho occupation of 
Badruss by tho French is related by Ormo. A short time after 
tho commencement of the siego of Madras, somo womon and 
children from that sottlomcqt wero sont in three boat* to Sadraus, 
in the belief that thoy would bo safer in a neutral territory than 
In a placo hosieged by a hostile army. Two hours aftor thoir 
doparturc, intelligence arrived that Sadrnss was in the hands of 
tho Frenoh j but it was too Into to recall tho boats,—thoy pro¬ 
ceeded, and tlioso on board wore made prisoners. For the boats 
tlio French soon found employment. They were forthwith loaded 
with fifty barrels of gunpowder and some other military Btorea, 
and dispatched, under tho care of the boatmen who had brought # 
them from Madras, to convey these articles for the supply of the 
army which was besieging that place, n French soldier being 
placed In each boat. In the night the three soldiers fell asleep, 
and the boafcnon, having first poured water into their muskets, 
bound the uncouscious and unwatchful sentinels, and brought the 
boats to tho English sea-gate. They were rewarded by a Bum 
equal to the value of the gunpowder nnd stores thus singularly 
transferred into the possession of the English. 
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. V. expression. of hie own opinion, 

and though they admitted the breach to bo prac¬ 
ticable, deda^ed it to be Inaccessible. Thus fur 
they only complied with the demand mode for their 
opinion on a particular point; but they proceeded 
to deliver tlioir judgment upon another, on which 
Lally had not sought their advice, and* probably did 
not wish to receive it: they declared their conviction, 
foundod on a comparison of forces, that the prose¬ 
cution of the works to quell the lire of the place 
would only be to sacrifice many lives without the 
slightest probability of ultimate success. This view 
of tho prospects of the besieging army was ex¬ 
tremely distasteful to Lally, who attributed it to 
intriguo and a spirit of personal hostility to himself. 
But whatever the value of tho opinion of tho French 
officers, and whatever tho motives which had led to 
its expression, it was an advorse stroko which, fall¬ 
ing upon Lally at a timo when ho was surrounded 
by a varioty of discouraging circumstances, overcame) 
even his aolf-satisfied and arrogant presumption. 
He was without money, and without tho means of 
raising any. The pay of tho troops was Boveral 
weeks in arrear; tho supply of food was scanty and 
uncertain; the sepoys deserted in great numbers; 
some of the European troops threatened to follow 
their example, whilo tho feelings of tho officers 
towards their commander were almost avowedly 
those of disaffection and hostility.* 

* In a letter addressed to the Governor of Pondicherry on tho 
14th February, which was intercepted and brought to Mq)or 
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Tho arrogant and imperious temper of Lolly bad chap, v, 
indued surrounded liim with enemies, at a time when 
lie needed all the assistance which personal attach¬ 
ment could lend to the claims of public duty; and 
ho saw that to linger before Madras would bo but 
to incur the chance of finding himself universally 
deserted. lie determined therefore to gratify bis 
vengeance by burning the Black Town, and then 
to withdraw from a scene whero he had lost what¬ 
ever portion of tho confidence of his army lie had 
ever possessed. Tlitf execution of the former part 
of this determination was prevented, and that of 
the latter accelerated, by tho opportune arrival, 
on tho 10th of February, of a fleet under Admiral a.d. 1759 . 
Pocock, with reinforcements for Madras. An im¬ 
pression prevailed in tho town that an assault would 
bo mado that night before tho troops from tho ships 
could bo landed, and not only ovory soldier in tho gar¬ 
rison, but every inhabitant capable of service, was 
under arms; but the expectation was unfounded. 

Calliaud, Lally complains bitterly of want of support. He ex¬ 
presses much indignation at the conduct of a naval commander 
in refraining from attacking an English ship, and aayB, " If I 
were the judge of tho point of honour of the Company's officers, I 
would break him like gloss, as well as some others of them.” In 
tho same letter he says, " We remain still in the same position; 
the breach mnde these fifteen days ; all the time within fifteen toises 
of the walls of the place, and never raising our heads to look at it. 

I reckon that on our arrival at Pondicherry we shall endeavour to 
learn some other trade, for this of war requires too much patience." 

He concludes by saying that he would rather go and command 
Caffrca in Madagascar than remain in a place which the fire of 
the English must soon destroy, if the fire of heaven did not. 
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chap. v. Tho enemy kept up a Lot fire through the night, 
and tile next day they were in full march towards 
Arcot. So hurried was their departure, that they 
left behind fifty-two pieces of camion (some of them 
indeed damogod), and a hundred and fifty barrels of 
gunpowder. They left, also, about forty sick and 
wounded Europoans who woro unable to march, 
and for whoso transport their commanders could 
make no provision. Tho unfortunate men, however, 
received a degree of attention which is crodltablo 
both to thoso who woro compelled to abandon them 
and tlioso into whoso hands they fell. The French 
commander loft a lottor recommending them to the 
humanity of tho English governor; and the appeal 
was answered in a manner which drew from Lolly 
an expression of his satisfaction. 

After an interval occupied in tho necessary pre¬ 
parations, tho English took tho fiold, and folio wed 
the retreating army to Coi\jovoram. Lolly bad given 
up tho command to M. SoupircB, and, in consequence 
of impaired health, retired to Pondicherry. His 
instructions to M. Soupircs woro not to invito a 
battle, but to wait till ho was attacked i and they 
were strictly followed. Tho English woro not less 
indisposed to attack, and the two armies remained 
scvoral days* almost in sight of each other, each 
reluctant to strike tho first blow. This state of 
threatened hostility but positive inaction would have 
ended in the recall of the British troops into enn- 

* Ormo says twenty-two ; but hie dates do not appear to bear 
out tho statement. 
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tonment, had not Colonel Lawrence proceeded to chap. v. 
tin* presidency to remonstrate against such a step. 

There this distinguished officer abandoned a com¬ 
mand which ill health rendered him unfit longer to 
retain j and the same cause incapacitating Colonel 
Draper, tho chief command devolved upon Major 
Broreton. This officer, in tho hope of bringing tho 
enemy to an engagement, or of inducing tho French 
commander to quit his post at Conjoveram, made a 
movement upon Wandewash, took possession of tho 
suburbs, and opened ground against the fort. Sou- 
pires offered no interruption, but retired to Arcot. 

Major Broreton thereupon made a forced march 
upon Coiyevoram, which ho took by assault. The 
officers ongagod in tho attack seem to have con¬ 
tended for pre-eminence in exposure to danger, and 
they sufferod soverely. A single discharge killed 
four and wounded five, Miyor Calliaud being among 
tho latter, Tho placo was defended by Murzafa 
Bog, a soldier of fortune, who had withdrawn him¬ 
self from tho British service during tho siege of 
Madras. He had surrendered, and was being led to 
Major Broreton, when ho was met by Mahommed 
Isoof, who, raising his scymetar, nearly severed the 
prisoner's head from his body, exclaiming—“ These 
are tho terms to be kept with a traitor.”* • 

Lally, on hearing of the departure of Major Brero- 
ton for Wandewash, had left Pondicherry with a party 
of Europeans, and ordered Soupires to join him at 
Chittapet. But liis movements were paralyzed by 
* Ormc’f History, vol. iii. page 472. • 
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chap. v. want of funds. Ho advanced to Covorpauk, where 
distress and his personal unpopularity pave rise 
to a state of feeling in his army which rendered 
it manifestly imprudent to risk a battle. The result 

a. D . 1759 . was, that late in May the French wont into ranton- 
monts, and the English shortly afterwards followed 
W their example. 

It is now nocessary to turn to the events which 
followed the recall of M. Hussy from the court of 
Salabat Jung. A petty rajah, named Anunderanze, 
who was dissatisfied with some part of tho conduct 
of that officer, availed himself of his departure to 
attack Vizagapatam, of which ho succeeded in dis¬ 
possessing tho French garrison. Ho immediately 
sent advice of his success to tho presidency of 
Madras, accompanied by on offer to surrender bis 
conquest to tho English, and by a request for tho 
aid of a large detachment to act with his own 
troops in tho provinces which tho French had ob¬ 
tained from tlio Soubahdar of tho Deccan. But 
tho council of Madras wore not in a condition to 
afford any assistance. Fort St. David bad fallen, 
and an attack on the scat of tho presidency was 
expected. Disappointed in this quarter, Ammde- 
rauze turned to Bengal where, but for the pre¬ 
dominant influence of Clive, bis application would 
have been attendod with no better success than at 
Madras. Contrary to the opinion of bis coadjutors 
in council, Clive determined to givo the required 
aid; ami an expedition was dispatched under .Colo¬ 
nel Fordo, consisting of live hundred Europeans, 
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two thousand one hundred native troops, six field- 
piecea. twenty-four six-pounders for battery, a howit¬ 
zer, and an eight-inch mortar. The expedition pro¬ 
ceeded by sea, and having disembarked at Vizoga- 
patam, joined the army of Anundorauzo, which lay 
at a short distance from that place. But tlio pro¬ 
gress of tho allies was impeded by disputes. The 
rajah expressed great satisfaction at tho arrival 
of tho English force, but manifested a strong dis¬ 
inclination to contribute any thing to its support, 
Affaire woro at length adjusted through tho inter¬ 
position of Mr. Andrews, a civil servant of the 
East-India Company, wlvo had arrived to re-esta¬ 
blish tho factory of Vizagapatam, of which ho had 
formerly boon tlio chief, and from that oiroum- 
staueo was personally known to Anundorauzo. 
Through his mediation a troaty was concluded, by 
which it was stipulated that all plunder should be 
equally divided; that all tho countries that might 
bo conquered should bo delivered to the llqjah, 
who was to collect tho revenues, with the excep¬ 
tion of tho sea-porta and towns at the mouths of 
tho rivers, which, with tho revenues of the districts 
annexed to them, were to belong to the Company; 
and that no treaty for the disposal or restitution 
of the possessions of either party should bo made 
without tho consent of both. Finally, the prime 
difficulty in the way of action was removed by asti¬ 
pulation that the Rajah should supply fifty thousand 
rupees a month for tlio expenses of tho army, and 
six thousand for tho private expenses of tlio officers. 
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c BMB. v. The united forces now marched against M. Con- 
flans, who had been left in command of a portion 
of the French force which had not accompanied 
M. Bussy; and they moved to victory. At Podda- 
poro a battle took place, in which the French, being 
totally defeated, abandoned their camp to the vic¬ 
tors, with many pieces of cannon, a large quantity 
of ammunition, and a thousand draught bullocks. 
The honour of the victory belonged exclusively to 
the English force. The Rajah’s army consisted of 
five hundred horse, whoso value Ormo determines 
by the passing remark, that they woro “ incapable of 
fighting;”* and about fivo thousand foot, some of 
whom were armed with fire-arms of extraordinary 
fabrication, and the remainder with pikes and bows.f 
Horse and foot aro allko included by the historian 
just quoted, under the term of “ rabble{ and 
Colonol Fordo scorns to have boon anxious for no¬ 
thing so much as to got them out of the wny. Tho 
only usoful part of the Ity)ah*s force was a body of 
about forty Europeans, whom ho had collocted to 
mnnago a few flold-piooos, and who performed tho 
duty very satisfactorily. 

The rotreat of tho French was conducted upon 
tho principle of each man providing for himself. 
Tho flying troops took various routes, but most of 
them towards Rajalnnundry. To this place tho 
Fronch commander, M. Conflans, bent his way; and 
if ho had gained little reputation ns a soldier, ho 

* Hiutory, vol. ii. page 382. t Orini?, vul. ii. pago 377. 
t History, vol. ii. pnge 378. 
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seemed resolved at least to challenge the distinction chap. v. 
of being a bold and rapid rider. No instances are 
rewarded of his care to preserve the remnant of his 
army; but it is related that ho traversed tho whole 
distance from tho field of battle to Rajahmundry 
(which is about forty miles), at full gallop, and by 
obtaining changes of horses, performed tho journey 
in an incredibly short space of time. 

Rajahmundry possessed a fort, hut it was almost 
incapable of defence; besides which the French had 
lost nearly all their cannon. Under these circum¬ 
stances, it was deemed imprudent to linger at that 
place, and the fugitives, with all possible speed, 
crossed tho Godavory,' on tho bank of which river 
the town stands. Colonel Forde advanced to 1U- 
jahmundry, and waited some time for the Rajah, 
who had engaged to make tho first payment under 
the treaty as soon as he was in possession of the fort. 

Tho Rjyah, however, did not arrive to seize tho prize, 
and Colonel Fordo, with his forces, crossed the Goda- 
very in purspit of the flying enemy. But his pro¬ 
gress was soon stopped by tho want of money. He 
had brought with him a supply from Bengal, but ou 
tho faith of tho Rajah's promises, he had lent that 
prince twenty thousand rupees, and the loan, with the 
current expenses of the army, had now left tho British 
commander without the means of proceeding. He 
consequently recrossed the river, to tho great, dis¬ 
may of the Rajah, who imagined that tho retrograde 
movement was made for the purpose of inflicting 
punishment on him, and in this belief flod to the 
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cur v hills.' The interposition of Mr. Andrew was agn m 
— resorted to, hut the Rajah's fear of Colonel F ordo, 
«nd his roluotanco to part with any money. seemed 
to have entirely divested him of all interest in the 
suooos8 of the expedition. With seme Mc^y a 
reconstruction of the treaty was effected, and it 
was stipulated that whatever suras the Ktyah img 
advance should bo considered os loans, and that the 
revenues of the countries which might be reduced 
on the further side of the Godavory, excepting nab 
as belonged to the French either by occupation or 
imuit, should bo equally divided between the Ilajah 
and the English. The Rajah then furnished a small 
amount in money and a larger in bills which 
enabled the British force to resume its march in the 
direction which had been taken by M. Couflans. 
That officer had roeovorod so much presence of 
mind as to collect part of lus scattered troops at 
Masulipatam, wiiore he seemed resolved to make a 
stand. He had made application for assistance to 
Salabat Jung, and that prince advanced with a body 
of troops from Hyderabad: his brother, marching 
with another, joined him near the Kiatua. But the 
English commander, undismayod by these threaten¬ 
ing appearances, steadily continued Iub march, though 
greatly embarrassed and delayed by tho erratic excur¬ 
sions of his nativo ally in search of plunder. On 
the 6th March bo was in sight of Masulipatam, and 
on the same day he received tho cheering intel¬ 
ligence that Lally had been obliged to raise tho 
siege of Madras. Yet his situation wns surrounded 
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by difficulties. He had begun to construct bat- crap. v. 
terics, and to make preparations for attacking the 
fort, but his hopes appoared in imminent danger of 
being frustrated from tho exhaustion of his resources. 

His military chest was empty, and tho lfcyali re¬ 
vised any furthov supply. Colonel Fordo had bor¬ 
rowed of his officers all tho money that tlioy pos¬ 
sessed, and oven used tho prize-money of tho troops. 

Somo treasure liad arrived at Vizagapatam from 
Bengal, but tho interposition of part of tho French 
force rendered its transmission to Colonel Fordo 
impracticable, and it was sent for safety to the 
Dutch settlement of Cockanarah. Whilo labouring 
under theso embarrassments, tho whole of Colonel 
Forde'e Europoan troops suddenly turned out with 
their arms, and threatened to march away. With 
some difficulty tlioy were persuaded to return to 
tlioir tents and appoint a deputation to reprosont 
their demands. Theso extended to an immediate 
payment of the prizc-monoy then duo to them, and 
to a promise of the whole booty of Masulipatam in 
case it should bo token; and on any other terms 
It was declared tho refractory troops would not 
servo in tho siege. Colonel Forde, unable to com¬ 
ply with the first part of this demand, was compelled 
to try the effect of a promiso to pay, out of the 
first money which should come into his hands, the 
prize-money then due. With regard to the second 
part of the claim, he represented that, as by the 
Company’s regulations tho troops were only entitled 
to one-half of what is token, he could not, on his 
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chap, v . own authority, engage that they should receive more; 

but he promised to represent thoir case to the Com¬ 
pany at home, and to retain fcho amount in dispute t 
until the question was determined.* The hasty re¬ 
solves of excited men have rarely much stability, 
and these assurances induced the disaffected troops 
to return to their duty. 

But one difficulty was no sooner removed than 
another started up. Salabat Jung, who was only 
about forty miles from Masulipatam, sent to 
Anunderauze, commanding him to quit the English, 
and repair to the standard of his lawful master. 

At the same time, intelligence arrived that JUjah- 
mundry had again fallen into the hands of the 
French. These events so alarmed the Rajah, that 
he determined without delay to endeavour to regain 
his own country on the opposite side of the Goda- 
very. Of this intention he gavo no notice to 
a.d. 1759 . Colonel Fordo, but on the night of the 27th March 
he suddenly decamped, and though not usually 
romarkable for the rapidity of his motions, lie on 
this occasion marched sixteen miles before break of 
day. Colonel Forde, as soon os lie became aware 

* By letters patent from the crown, dated the 14th Junuary, 

1758, the Eoat-India Company were entitled to all booty and 
plunder taken solely by their forces or ships. When the land or 
sea forces of the crown might be engaged conjointly with those 
of the Company, the right of the sovereign to distribute wan 
reserved. It has long been tho practice of the Company to give 
to the captors the whole booty where it was at their disposal, 
and where this was not tho cose such part of It as might bo 
awarded to the Company by the orown. 
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of the Rajah’s flight, dispatched messengers to ondea- chap. v. 
Your to win him back; and by giving his fears a dif¬ 
ferent diroction to that which they hud at flint taken, 
they Bucceodod. They pointed ont the danger to 
which the retreat of Anunderauzo was exposed from 
tho cavalry of Sabbat Jung on the one hand, and tlio 
Fronch troops in the neighbourhood of Rajahmundry 
on tho other; and the vacillating Rajah onco moro 
rojoinod his English ally. To divert Salahat Jung, 
an attompt was mado to open a negotiation, and a 
civil servant of tho Company proceeded to his camp 
to represont tho views of the English, which were 
stated to bo confined to tho acquisition of tho French 
porta and factories on tho coast, and not to extend 
to any part of the authority which that nation or its 
representatives had exorcised in the interior. This 
exposition of tho designs of tho English was not ill 
calculated to conciliato the servants and retainers of 
Salabat Jung, who had entertained great jealousy 
of the power and influence attained by Bussy. 

In the meantime the batteries of tho English 
kept up a hot fire, and on the fltb April tho works a.d. 1709. 
were so much damaged as to bo deemed accessible 
in three places. On that day the artillery officers 
reported that only two days’ ammunition for the 
batteries remained in store: intelligence was also 
received that Salabat Jung was advancing, and 
that the French force which had been hovering 
about Rajahmundry, and which ho had invited to 
form a junction with his army, was not far distant. 

It was now necessary to make a prompt decision, 
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chap. v. and notwithstanding groat difficulties that presented 
themselves, Colonel Fordo determined to make an 
attempt to carry the fort by storm. A heavy min 
had greatly Increased the labour of crossing tlio 
intervening ground, but this circumstance was ro- 
gardod by Colonel Fordo ns rather an advantage, 
because it would tend to lull tbo suspicions of the 
garrison. Ho accordingly ordered tho firing to bo 
kopt up vigorously through the next day, and all tho 
troops to ho under arms at ten at night, 

Ono part of tho ground surrounding the fort was 
a swamp of mud through which tho ditch had not 
been continued, partly on account of the labour and 
expense of carrying it on, and partly because, from 
tho nature of tho ground, it was bellovod to ho 
more difficult to pass than tho ditch itself. It was 
reported, however, that tho natives occasionally 
waded through tho morass, and on examination It 
was found to ho passable, though not without 
extreme difficulty. It was rosolvod accordingly to 
distract tho onomy's attention by a movement on 
this point, while tho main attack was made on 
another, and tho Rajah's troops woro making a 
demonstration on a third. 

Tho forco allotted to tho main attack proceeded * 
in throe divisions. Two of these wero composod of 
European troops, and wero Iod respectively by Cap¬ 
tain Fischer* and Captain Yorlco. The third, com- 

* The first division was to have been led by Captain Callender, 
but Ormc anys thnt when tho troops were ready to move Captain 
Cullonder was not to bo found, Some tirao after tho British 
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poBctl of sepoys, was led by Captain Maclean; The chap. v. 
firot division was discovered in poking tho ditch, 
and while tearing up a palisade which obstructed 
their progress, were exposed to n heavy tiro of can¬ 
non and musketry. They gained tho breach, how¬ 
ever, and obtained possession of one of the bastions 
called the Camelcon. Hero they wore joined by 
the second division under Captain Yorkc. This 
officer perceiving a lino of the onemy’a sepoys 
moving along tho way below the rampart, ran down, 
and seizing the French officer who commanded 
them, called upon him to order his men to lay down 
their arms and surrender. The demand was obeyed 
with little apparent reluctance. Captain Yorkc now 
pursued his way, displaying the highest gallantry as 
well as tho greatest genorosity and clemency towards 
the enemy. But his men shewed some disposition to 
fhltor, and at last taking fright at what they erro- , 
neously bolievod to bo a mine, tlioy all ran hack.' 

Their officers followed to reclaim them, and Captain 
Yorkowas loft alone with two drummers. Bcturo- 
ing to the bastion, he found that some of the men * 
were proposing to go out of the breach and quit * 
the fort; hut Captain Yorkc threatened instant 
death to the first who should make the attempt, 
and shame beginning to operate, a cry was raised that 
their commander was ill-used, and about thirty-six 
declared they would follow wherever ho would lead. 

force had got into the fort, Captain Callender suddenly appeared, 

" no one," says Ormc, " knew from whence.” He took the com¬ 
mand of his division, hut was almost immediately shot dead. 

x 2 
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, With tlieso he returned, leaving the remainder to 
follow as soon aa their officers should bo able to 
bring thorn on. Tlio interval, however, had allowed 
timo for tho French to load a gun with grape-shot 
and point it in tho direction in which tho English # 
party woro advancing. Tt was fired when tlioy 
wero within a fow yards of it, and tho discharge did 
fearful execution. Some wero killed, and sixteen* 
among which number was tho gallant officer who 
lod tho party, were wounded. Captain Fischer In 
tho meantime was advancing along tho rampart 
with his division of Europeans, and the sepoys, 
under Captain Maclean, wero gaining cut ranee at 
a placo called tho South Onto, which was in imper¬ 
fect repair. Tho two false attacks woro also an¬ 
swering tho purposes intended, although llio Rajah's 
troops woro utterly unfit for any real service, and 
tho force under Captain Knox, finding tho enemy 
prepared, did not attempt to cross tho swamp, 
but only fired over it. Both, however, contributed 
to divert tho attention of tho enemy and Increase 
tho alarm of M. Confirms, who is represented ns 
•having remained nt his houso issuing orders founded 
on reports brought to him there, which tho arrival 
of tho next report induced him to contradict Ho 
at Inst resolved to make an offer of surrender on 
honourable terms. Tho answer of Colonel Fordo 
was, that the surrender must bo at discretion, and 
further, that it must ho immediate. M. Conflans 
neither objected nor hesitated, hut gavo instant 
ordors to discontinue further resistance. 
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The fall of Mnsulipatam was unexpected, and the chap 
success of the English waa, without doubt, owing 
to the daring spirit in which the attempt had been 
conceived and executed. The prisoners oxceodod 
the number of thoBO to whoso arms they surren¬ 
dered. The fort was abundantly providod • with 
stores, and doibiulod by ono hundrod and twenty 
plocoB of cannon. Tlicao, with a rich booty, foil 
into tho hands of tlio conquerors. 

Tbo coiifloquonco8 of this success woro immedi¬ 
ately apparent. Salabat Jung was within fifteen 
miles of Masulipntnm, but its fall induced him to 
manifogt a disposition to treat; and Colonol Fordo 
procoodod to his camp, whore lip was received with 
marked attention. A treaty was concluded, consist¬ 
ing of four articles. By tho first, tho whole terri¬ 
tory dependant on Masulipatam, as well as cortoin 
other districts, woro granted to tho English, without 
tho reservation of fino or military servico. By tho 
Bocond, Salabat Jung ongaged that the Fronch forco, 
which still remained in his country, should pass tho 
Kistna within fifteen days; that, in future, tho 
Fronch should lmvo no settlement south of that 
rlvor; that lie would thenceforward rotain no Frencli 
troops in Ins service, and that lie would neither 
rendor assistance to that nation, nor receivo any from 
it. The third article gave impunity to Anunde- 
rauze for the tribute which ho had levied in tho 
French possessions, and exonerated him from tho 
payment of his own for ono year—his future liabi¬ 
lity to raako the accustomed payments being rocog- 
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ctup. v. uizod, as.well as the power of the Soubahdar to 
enforce them, provided ho neither assisted nor gave 
protection to tlio onomiea of the English. The 
fourth articlo restricted the English from aiding or 
protecting the enemies of Salabot dung. This trimly 
gavo to tho English a territory extending about 
eighty miles along tho coast and twenty inland. The 
provisions were altogether hi favour of tho English, 
and it is not probable that Suhilmt Jung would hnvu 
granted so much had lio not been under the Influence 
of alarm from another source, in addition to tho 
terror inspired by tho capture of Miumllputmn. Ills 
brother, Nizam Ali, was oil terms of enmity with 
Hussy, whoso dowan ho had caused to he murdered. 
Clive, calculating on tho influence of this prince’s 
ill-feeling towards tho French, had written to him 
requesting his assistance in support of Col. Fordo's 
expedition. Tho precise effect of this communica¬ 
tion cannot ho ascertained, for Nizam Ali was quite 
ready, without any stimulus, to undertake any pro¬ 
ject that promised to gratify his ambition or pro¬ 
mote his interest; but whatever might ho the force 
of tho various motives prompting him to action, 
Nizam Ali no sooner learned that Salabat Jung was 
marching against tho English, than ho took tho field 
and advanced to Hyderabad, for the purpose, as ho 
alleged, of regulating tho affairs of tho state—in 
other words, of sapplanting his brother and taking 
possession of hie throne. Salalmt Jung lmd hoped to 
secure tho assistance of part of the English force in 
resisting this attempt against his authority, and lie 
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Bought to prevail on Colonel Fordo to grant it by CHAP v - 
the lure of personal advantages. But the English 
commander refused, and the result was that the 
Soubahdar, on marching to the defence of his capi¬ 
tal, took with him that French forco which by an 
express nrtielo of the treaty ho had undertaken to 
expel. His return dispelled the danger by which 
ho was menaced. Negotiation wns commenced be¬ 
tween the brothers, and Nizam Ali withdrew; but 
not without being restored to tho government of 
Borar, from which ho lmd been removed by tho 
management of Bussy. This arrangement gavo 
offence to Basalnt Jung, nnothor brother of Snlabat 
Jung, who forthwith departed to promote his own 
views in tho south, accompanied by tho French 
corps which the Soubahdar, after engaging to expel, 
had brought to Hydorahad, This movement, and a 
report which obtained belief that a body of French 
troops had movod from Arcofc, led to tho dispatch 
from Conjeveram of an English forco under Major 
Monson. They marched on tho 5th of July, and a.d, )7flo. 
on tho 17th appeared bofore Coverpauk, which was 
summoned to surrender, though with very slight 
expectation that tho demand would havo any offoct. 

Greatly was tho English commander surprised by 
receiviug an answer, offering to surrender the 
place provided the garrison wero permitted to 
retire to Arcot, the soldiers with their knapsacks 
and the officers with all their effects. Tho offer was 
accepted, and tho English thus easily gained posses¬ 
sion of a place which was in a condition to havo put 
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chap. y. them to the expense of a siege; the time occupied 
from the summons to the surrender being only about 
an hour. This facile triumph encouraged Mqjor Mon- 
son to proceod to Arcot, in the hope of finding tho 
garrison under tho infiuenco of a similar spirit to 
that which provailod nt Coveqiauk ; but in this ho 
was disappointed. A determination was manifested 
to maintain the place, and ihc garrison was so much 
superior to their opponents in urtillcry, thnt until 
a train could be obtained from Madras, tho place 
could not bo assailed with any prospect of succors. 
Before this could arrive, the far greater part of the 
Fronch anny might reach Arcot from their canton¬ 
ments, and Major Monson consequently marched 
back to Conjovoram, lcaviug a garrison in Cover- 
pauk. 

A. D. mo. In April, Admiral Poeock returned with his fleet 
from Bombay, to which place he had proceeded in 
tho month of October of tho precoding year, iu 
order to avoid tho north-east monsoon. A French 
fleet was expected from tho islands, and tho British 
admiral, iu tho hopo of meeting it, continued to tho 
windward of Pondicherry, and chiefly at Negnpatam. 
Requiring a supply of water, which tho Dutch 
authorities of tho latter placo refused to furnish, 
tho admiral sailed for Trincomaleo, in Ceylon, hav¬ 
ing a few days previously dispatched the Reccnga 
frigate in tho same direction to look out for the 
enemy. At ten in the morning on tho 2nd of Sep¬ 
tember some ships were discovered to the south¬ 
east, and soon afterwards the Revenge appeared 
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chased by one of the strango vessels. The English chap, v. 
squadron immediately weighed, but was unable to 
get within cannon-shot of tho enemy before dark; 
and from various circumstances arising from winds, 
currents, mid the weather, tho fleets wero kept 
asunder until tho 1 Oth. 

The French fleet was that of M. d’Aohd consi¬ 
derably reinforced. It now consisted of eleven sail 
of tho lino and three frigates. Tho crows amounted 
to five thousand five hundred men, and the greatest 
exertions had boon mado to victual and prepare 
the fleet for sea. The labour had occupied many 
months, and provisions had been drawn not only 
from the French islands, but from Madagascar and t 
other places. So great was the anxiety felt on this 
account, that a fleet had been dispatched to procure 
provisions from tho Capo of Good Hope, whore a 
great quantity wore purchased at a vast oxpense. 

A part of this outlay had, however, been reimbursed 
by the capture of an English Company’s ship home¬ 
ward bound from Madras. 

Tho English squadron consisted of nine ships of 
tho line, two Company’s ships, and a fire-ship. The 
difference between the two fleets in number of guns 
and men was very considerable.* The action com¬ 
menced soon after two o’clock in the afternoon, 

* Orme says the French had the advantage by one hundred 
and twenty-six guns; Cambridge gives them a superiority of one 
hundred and ninety-two guns, and lie adds that their advantage 
in number of men \vaa»two thousand three huudred and sixty- 
fivo. 
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chaj*. v. and continued for about two hours, when the ene¬ 
my's rear, and shortly after their centre, began to 
give way. Thoir von then made sail, and with the 
entire squadron boro away. Thoy were jnirtiiixl, 
but soon escapod beyond tho roach of canuou-shot. 
Tho loss of men was supposed to be nearly equal 
on both sides, but the English, though the victors, 
appeal* to lmve sustained more damage In their 
ships than the enemy. Nano of the EnglUli ships 
after tho engagement could set half their Halls; all 
tho French ships except one carried their topsails. 
This, like some other naval engagements about this 
time, was attended by no decisive results. The 
floats mot, exchanged some broadsides, and then 
separated, each having sustained more or less of 
damage. In this instanco tho chief oflbet of tho 
vast preparation inado by tho French was to inflict 
. somo degree of iiJury on tho rigging of a fow 
English ships. On tho other hand, tho French 
nui, and tho English therefore must claim the 
victory; hut it produced nothing. 

Tho English fleet returned to Negnpatam, and 
tho French, five days after tho engagement, arrived 
at Pondicherry. Ilero they landed ono hundred 
and eighty troops, and a small amount of treasure 
in money'and diamonds, the latter having been 
taken in the English ship captured on tho voyage 
to the Capo of Good Hope. D'Acltl, with that 
yearning for tho islands which he never failed to 
experience when ut Pondicherry, declared his inten¬ 
tion immediately to return; a determination con- 
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finned, if not caused, by intelligence of tho approach chap. 
of a reinforcement to tho English fleet. Accord¬ 
ingly, on tho 10th September tho signal was mado a.d.1760. 
for weighing, and tho ships loosod thoir topsails. 

These preparations excited a porfect storm of indig¬ 
nation in tho settlement. Tho military authorities 
and principal inhabitants assembled at tho houso 
of tho governor, and unanimously passod a resolu¬ 
tion, declaring that tho prccipitato dofoction of tho 


squadron could not fail to produco tho most danger¬ 
ous consoquouces to tho state, ns holding out to all 



tho country powors a shameful acknowledgment 
that tho French lmd boon defeated in the Inst 


engagement ami could not sustain another, and 
that they utterly despaired of success on shore. 
Foundod on this resolution a protest was imme¬ 
diately drawn, declaring M. d’Achtf responsible for 
the loss of tho sottleinont, and avowing a deter¬ 
mination to appeal to tho King for tho inflic¬ 
tion of such punishment as his conduct dosorvod. 
So grout had boon tho spood of M. d’Ach^, that it 
was only by accident that ho becamo acquainted 
with this formal expression of tho indignation of his 
countrymen. Ho was several leagues out at sea, 
as were all his ships but one, which had been 
detained from some cause after tho others were 
under sail. To the commander of this vessel tho 
protest was entrusted, with a charge for its imme¬ 
diate dolivery to M. d’AcliA He was also furnished 
with a uumber of copies, ono of which was to bo 
given to every commander in the squadron. For 
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chap. v. the opinion of either the authorities or the inhabi- 
tonts of Pondicherry d'Ach6 entertained little res¬ 
pect, when yielding; to it was likely to place him 
in a position of danger; but the throats of denounc¬ 
ing his conduct to the government at homo made 
him pause. If there wore danger in returning, 
there was also danger, though moro remote, fn 
flight. D’Acli6 called ft council of his captaius, 
after which ho returned to Pondicherry, and wont 
on shore to confer with Lolly. IJeforo their de¬ 
liberations were concluded the English licet ap¬ 
peared standing into tho road in line of buttle. 
The state of tho wind gave the French tho op¬ 
portunity to bear down and engage if they chose, 
while it deprived tho English admiral of this 
power. Tho French made their usual choice, and 
disposed tlioir ships in such a manner as to place 
them beyond the reach of tho English, who kept their 
lino throughout an entire day without exciting any 
othor feeling in the enemy but that of satisfaction 
at being out of danger. D’Aclid yielded little to 
the romonstrances which assailed him on shore. 
He peremptorily adhered to his determination of 
returning to tho islands, and all that could bo 
wrung from liim was a reluctant consent to leave 
behind four hundred Africans who wero on board 
his fleet, and five hundred European sailors and 
marines, which latter body wero courteously de¬ 
nominated by Lally, “ tho scum of the sea.” 

The day of M. d'Ache’s departure brought intel¬ 
ligence which in some degree relieved the gloom 
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which hung over Pondicherry. The British govern¬ 
ment had moditated an attack on Wandewash, 
the most important of the onomy’s stations botween 
Pondichorry and Madras. Subsequently they ap¬ 
pear to have boon desirous of postponing this opera¬ 
tion, but Major Brcrolon being most anxious to 
undortako il, tiioy yielded. The garrison of Triva- 1 
toro surrendered to this forco on tho first summons, 
and on tho 28th of Scplembor tho English army 
oncampod undor a lodgo of rocks which extended 
about throo milos norfch-wost of tho fort of Wande- 
waah. Tho native governor had declined to admit into 
tho fort any European troops except a few gunners, 
and tho French consequently took up their quarters 
in tho town. Tlioro, on tho night succeeding tho 
20th, Miyor Broroton dotormined to attack thorn. 
Tho troops by whom tho attack was to bo mad© 
wore formed into throo divisions: tho first, which 
was led by Major Monaon, succeeded in obtaining 
entrance, and mado their way with littlo loss to a 
placo whero it was understood tho main body of 
tho French troops wero lying; but horo they woro 
surprised by finding no enemy, and ombarrassod by 
not mooting with tho second division of tho Eng¬ 
lish forco, which was under the command of Major 
Robort Gordon. A rocket was to be tho signal for 
the advance of this division to tho place to which 
Major Monaon had penotrated, and it was given 
as soon as they had arrived; but Major Gordon 
appears to have lost all prescnco of mind, and 
after it had been dotormined to advance, and 
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v. fcho party selected to load the attack hod actu¬ 
ally gone forward, the commander of the divi¬ 
sion had disappeared. Tho second officer in rank. 
Captain Preston, was a man of unquestionable 
courago; but lie, being ignorant of tho reason of 
Major Gordon’s absence, would not venture to take 
his place. Tho consequence was, that tho advanced 
party boing left unsupported, were exposed to n gall¬ 
ing firo of musketry from tho rampart, which, from 
tlioir situation, they could return only at great disad¬ 
vantage. This party, which was led by Lieutenant 
De laDouoBpo, gallantly stood their ground, expect¬ 
ing to bo immediately joined by tho main body, but 
in vain; all tho support thoy received was from two 
field-pieces, which opened a firo on tho rampart. 
Mi\jor Gordon did not appear; tho African troops 
in his division soon took to flight; and tho Euro¬ 
peans, dlshonrtonod by not boing led on, and exposed 
to a firo which thoy could not effectually return, 
likowiso fled. Still Lieutenant Do la Douespo ami 
his bravo party kept their ground—whore thoy would 
probably all liavo perished, had not Captain Preston 
ran forward and brought thorn back to tho place 
where the officers of tho division woro assembled, 
deserted by all excepting the artillerymen, who still 
stood by their commandant, Captain Barker, and 
vigorously pliod tlioir guns. Tho fugitives mode 
tlioir way to the third division, which was tho re¬ 
serve, and was posted on a ridge in the rear. It was 
commanded by Mqjor Brereton, who, on tho first 
notice of the approach of the fugitives, rushed to- 
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wards them unaccompanied, and under a strong chap. v. 
impulse of indignation ran tho first man ho met 
through tho body.* Major Breroton thou pushed 
ou to tho two guiiR, which Captain Barker and his 
men woro still working; and thoro boing no longer 
any object to bo gniued by their porscvovauce, they 
woro withdrawn to tho rcsorve. 

Major Mouhou, ignorant of the position either of 
tho onomy or of thoso from whom ho expoctod as¬ 
sistance, had resolved to wait for the day. It broke, 
and brought upon him tho point-blank tiro of four¬ 
teen of tho enemy’s guns from tho tower and ospln- 
nado. This ho could only return with the firo of 
two field-pieces and discharges of musketry. Such 
a disparity could not long bo maintained; but, un¬ 
willing to relinquish tho hope of support, Mi\jor 
Monson sought tho means of protracting tho contest 
os long as possible. Vavions methods of sheltering 
tho men from tho cnoiny’s firo woro tried; but tho 
onomy, after a time, moving part of their guns, 
so ns to attack tho division in flank na woll ns 
in front, tho fiold-picces of tho English boing dis¬ 
abled, and tho men beginning to loso courage, a 
retreat become advisable, if not inevitable. A 
singular illustration of the instinct of discipline 

* Ormc, who records the circumstance, says of the man thus 
shun :—“ Unfortunately, he wns ono of the bravest in the army, 
so that tile example carried little influence." There is something 
strango in tho remark ; and it is to be presumed, that tho faot of 
this man having been foremost in flight, is not to be taken as 
evidence of his having been " one of the bravest men in tho 
army." 
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chap. v. marked this movement. The grenadiers of one of 
the Company's battalions were to halt near the gato, 
but seeing it open they marched out into the plain, 
quickening their pace at every step. Sensible that 
to call after mon in such a stato of feeling would 
only have the effect of adding to their fear and 
driving them into wild and disorderly flight, Mfijor 
Calliaud followed and passed them—when, stoppiug 
suddenly in front, he cried “Halt.* 1 The men 
obeyed the word of command, formed according to 
order, turned, and followed the officer who had thus 
recalled them to duty. The retreat was subse¬ 
quently conducted in good order. 

On the news of this affair reaching Pondicherry, 
Lally fired a hundred guns in honour of the great 
victory achieved by tho French, and transmitted 
magnificent accounts of it to every quarter whore it 
was likely to advance his interests. 

Major Brercton has been severely blamed for this 
attempt, and it has been attributed to a desire for 
gaining distinction before tho arrival of another 
officer * who was about to supersede him; but tho 
sentence appears more harsh than just. Ho was 
ignorant, indeed, of the precise strength of tho 
enemy, which was greater than lie had supposed by 
about four hundred men. But it was not the num¬ 
bers of the enemy that disappointed the English of 
success, and had Major Gordon performed his duty, 
the result might have been different. Some merit 
has been claimed for the government of Madras for 
* Colonel Cooto. 
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having shown reluctance to sanction the attack, chap. v. 
aftef having previously approved of it. But this 
change of opinion appears to have, been caused by 
an apprehension that d'Aclid had brought to Pondi¬ 
cherry some considerable number of troops, which 
might ho employed in adding to the strength of the 
French at Wim do wash. No troops had, however, 
been sent from Pondicherry to Wandowash, though 
snmo were about to bo dispatched, and it was ono 
object of Miyor Brcreton to Rtriko a blow before 
they could arrive. Somo addition had been made 
to the French force from the adjacent garrisons, bnt 
tho force under the command of Major Brcreton 
considerably exceeded that of the enemv. # 

Bussy arrived at- Wandowash the day after the 
English had left their encampment before that 
place. IIo was proceeding with a detachment to 
join Basalat Jung. 1 [o marched to Trivatoro, which 
surrendered to him as easily as, hut a short time 
before, it had yielded to the English. Thence ho 
advanced to Arcot, from which place he had made 
ono day’s march when his progress was stopped by 
the arrival of unwelcome intelligence from Warnln- 
wnsh. The pecuniary distress of the French had 
long been extreme. But little money had lately 

* Major Brcreton had fifteen hundred European infantry and one 
hundred cavalry, two thousand fire hundred sepoys, seven hundred 
native horso, and about eighty Africans. He believed the French 
to have six hundred European infantry and three hundred cavnlry, 
but in addition to those numbers they had been reinforced by about 
four hundred men, making a total of thirteen hundred Europeans. 

The strength of their native force in nowhere accurately stated. 

V«L. I. Y 
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ciiap.t. been issued to tlio troops, and that in place of 
provisions, whicli wore not supplied with any regu¬ 
larity. More than a year’s pay was duo to tin* 
wholo army. Discontent of no ordinary kind was 
the consequcnccy and tho fooling was aggravated 
by the soldiers having generally taken up tlm be¬ 
lief tlmt a great amount of trensurr lmd been 
brought l»y tho squadron, and that Lally had amas¬ 
sed and secreted much wealth. Tlio auceea at 
\y‘andow , ash seemed to add strength to the senso 
of grievance ])roviously existing, and the soldiers 
com plained openly and loudly. Their complaints 
\Jlro utlored with impunity; hut some men of 
Loraine's rogiment having hcon subjected to punish¬ 
ment for other military oOunces, tho whole regiment 
turned out and marched from the camp to the spot, 
which tho English had lately occupied. The officers 
of other regiments hearing the drums, turned out 
also, supposing that tlio camp wus attacked, and 
this lod to an apprehension on the part of the muti¬ 
neers that they were about to Ik* surrounded. To 
• ascertain the fact, a deputation was dispatched, the 
chief of tlio party being tho foremost man in the 
mutiny. His exhortations impressed those to whom 
he was sent with the saino spirit which already 
pervaded those by whom lie was deputed, and they 
forthwith determined to imitate the example of 
their comrades. The officers expostulated, but in 
vain; they were peremptorily commanded to retire. 
Arrangements were now made for supplying the 
necessities of tlio mutinous force. Parties were 
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deputed to bring up the field-artillery, the tumbrils, chap. v. 
oxen, tents, and baggngo; and oven the markot 
peoplo, to the number of about two thousand, with 
ft multitude of animals, wore pressed into the service. 

When all was prepared, the mutineers proceeded to 
the spot which (hey had selected for the encampment 
where their first step was to elect a seijeant-major 
their commander-in-chief. This functionary nomi¬ 
nated another serjeant his major-general, and ap¬ 
pointed tlio usual officers to the various companies. 

The gonornl issued his orders, which were read to the 
men in tho ordinary way, and every detail of duty nnd 
discipline was observed with the greatest regularity. 

Tho intelligence of this movement was communi¬ 
cated with all possible speed to Pondicherry. To 
allay the feeling which had led to it, Lally pro¬ 
duced from his own chest a considerable sum, the 
members of tho council sent their plate to tho Mint, 
and Borne of tho principal inluihitants followed their 
example. The Viscount Pinned was dispatched to 
negotiate with the mutineers; and having succeeded 
in making some impression on tho majority, he left * 
them to deliberate, giving them three hours for tho 
transmission of an answer. The influence of their 
Bcrjeant-gcncral was exerted in favour of compro¬ 
mise ; and they resolved to return to their duty, on 
condition of receiving a general amnesty, six months’ 
pay immediately, and the remainder in a month. 

This was agreed to; a pardon and six months’ pay 
were forwarded, nnd the troops marched bach to 
Whndowasll. The. news of the discontent had (*x- 
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CHAP. V. tended to the forco under lliuwy, ftnd its spirit was 
rapidly caught. To appeaso it, lie was obliged at 
onco to advance a month’s pay to his men, and then 
to wait until a supply could bo obtained, to place 
them on a level with the troops at Wandcwosli. 

The growing necessities of tho French, and the 
fearful intimation which they had received, that their 
troops would not servo without pay, forced them to 
the consideration of tho means of recruiting their 
exhausted treasury. In the rich and fertile island 
of Soringliam, the approaching December harvest 
promised to bo unusually abundant* and the Govern¬ 
ment share was estimated to be worth six hundred 
thousand rupees* This, in the existing situation of 
the French, was a tempting prize; and it was re¬ 
solved to make an effort to secure it. The expedi¬ 
tion for this purpose was entrusted to M. Crillon, 
and consisted of nino hundred Europeans, one* thou¬ 
sand sepoys, and two hundred native horse. Nei¬ 
ther tho presidency, nor the commanding officer at 
Trichinopoly, appoar to have been aware of this 
• movement till it was too late to offer an effectual re¬ 
sistance. The approach of tho force was only learned 
from tho accidental discovery of an advanced party. 
A detachment, which was thereupon dispatched 
from Trichinopoly, gained some advantage, and from 
the prisoners taken in this affair tho first accurate 
information of tho strength and object of tho cno- 
a.d. 1759. my was obtained. On the 20th of November, Cril- 
lon’s force crossed into the island of Scringham, and 
* Ormc, vol. ii. page 53fi. 
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encamped opposite the west faco of the pagoda, 
within which wore stationed three hundred sepoys 
fivo hundred irregular troops armed with lan cob, 
and two field-plcccs. An attempt was made to 
defend the gateway by erecting a wall across it with 
u singlo opening, in front of which was a trench, und 
behind a parapet for the field-pieces. The French, 
however, advancing their heaviest cannon, soon boat 
down the wall and disabled their fiold-piocofi: they 
then oflbefiod an ontraacc, though gallantly resisted 
by the sopoys. Thoir victory was tarnishod by a 
wantonncs8 of cruelty disgraceful to a nation boast¬ 
ing of any degree of civilization. They not only 
refused quarter after resistance lmd ceased, hut, 
having turned out all who survived tho massacro, 
fired upon some who were departing, whilo thoir 
cavalry rodo after others and cut them down. It is 
said that those acts wero perpotrnted by tho com¬ 
mon mon without tho sanction of their officers—a 
very insufficient excuse. If the office™ disapproved 
of tho conduct of thoir men. they ought to have 
restrained it. 

Tho loss of Scringham was in some degreo coun¬ 
terbalanced by success in another quarter. Tho 
British force in the Carnatic had been considerably 
strengthened, partly by exchanges of prisoners, und 
partly by tho arrival from England of two hundred 
recruits, and a Kings regiment containing its full 
complement of one thousand men, under the com¬ 
mand of Lieutenant-Colonel Conte, who had for¬ 
merly served in Bengal, lie was now nominated 
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chap. v. to the command there; but the appointment won 
qualified by permission for him to remain with hi* 
regimont on the const of Coromnnde). if cireiim- 
stancou should render it more desirable. The amount 
of British force at thin time in India won quite dls- 
proportionod to tlio domand for their services; nnd 
it followed that everywhere the various authorities 
cudcavourod to Hccure as large a part of it ns pos¬ 
sible for their own protection. Tims Clive retnlnod 
the troops which he took with him to Bengal, though 
aware that Madras wns threatened with n siege. IIo 
knew the danger of the latter presidency; lie iiJh> 
knew tlio hazard of diminishing his strength in 
Bengal; and being naturally most anxious for the 
safety of those interests for which he wns peculiarly 
responsible, ho was unwilling to place any part of 
his force in a position from which he could not recall 
them in case of necessity. Tlio state of nfliiim in 
the Carnatic, was now thought to warrant the oxer- 
ciso of tlio option of detaining Colonel Conte ami 
his regiment. Clive, however, had requested that, 

* if Colonel Cooto wore detained, Major Cidliaud might 
be spared for Bongal; nnd that officer, with two 
hundred men, wns accordingly dispatched thither. 

When tlio, presidency of Madras became awaro of 
the movement of tlio expedition under M. Crillon, 
they determined that tlio whole of the British army 
should take the field. No plan of operations appears 
to have been decided on, flic choice being left to 
Colonel Cooto, who, about the time the French 
obtained possession of Soringlnun, arrived at Con- 
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jevoraro, where the largest division of the army chap. v. 
was in cantonment. The troops which hud landed 
with Colonel Cooto subsequently joined, and the 
best mode of employing the force thus collected was 
deemed lo bo in attempting to reduce WundewoKh. 

To divert the enemy Colonel Cooto, with the main 
body of his army, marched to Arcot; while Mujor 
Brerelon, with a Nlrong detachment, after trn versing 
the intennediate territory, marched on lo Wande- 
wash, and took possession of the town almost with¬ 
out resistance. Intelligence of this success being 
forwarded to Colonel Conte at Arcot, lu* made a 
forced march to join Major Breretoti, who in the 
nioantimo had been preparing a buttery for the 
reduction of the fort. Another was subsequently 
constructed, and both were opened on the 22) th of 
November. The enemy had continued to fire from a.i>. I7W. 
the walls day and night from this time of the arrival 
of Major Brerelon, hut with so little eil'ert that 
only one man in the British force hud been wounded, 
and he but slightly. The fire of the English but- 
Luries, which was directed against the tower of tins 
fort, succeeded, before noon on the day on which 
it was commenced, in silencing the enemy in that 
quarter and in making a practicable breach. The 
fort was then summoned to surrender, but the 
answer was, that it would bo defended to the last 
extremity. The fire of the English was thereupon 
continued, and various parts of the defences were 
in succession dismantled. On tin? following morn¬ 
ing the killadar senL ollicers to treat for his securit* 
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CUM’, v. in the event of his delivering up the place to the 
English. In fcho conference that ensued. Colonel 
Coote pledged himself to continue the killadar in 
the fort, and in tho occupation of the surrounding 
districts, as a dependent of the Company, if lie 
would deliver up the French whom ho had admitted; 
but tho promise was given on tho condition of an 
unequivocal answer boing returned by two o’clock 
in tho afternoon. Tho appointed hour arrived with¬ 
out bringing tho expected answer; but shortly af¬ 
terwards tho French soldiers, who seem to have 
reposed no great confidence in their Mahometan 
coadjutor, appeared on tho walls and offered to de¬ 
liver up the fort. Colonel Coote immediately ordered 
a company of sepoys to advnnco and take possession 
of the gateway; but having got there, they were 
told that tho key was with the killadar. Against 
any chock in this quartor, however, Colonel Coote 
had prepared. At the time of somling tho sepoys 
to tho gatoway, ho had himself advanced with ano¬ 
ther company to the breach, which was passod with¬ 
out opposition. They were followed by others, no 
resistance being offered; and thus Wamlowash fell 
into the hands of tho English without tho loss of a 
single man, and at the expense of only five wounded. 
The killadar had signed the agreement for surrender 
to the English before they entered ; and it is discre¬ 
ditable to the British authorities that lie was not 
admitted to the advantages which had been promised 
him. It is true, that tho time fixed for receiving 
his answer had been in a trilling degree exceeded ; 
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but something should have boon allowed for the chap. v. 
loose and dilatory cl mine tor of Oriental diplomacy, 
and bin evident intention of complying with the 
demand inndo on (lie part of tho KiiglwU ought to 
have secured to him the stipulated consideration. 

It wn* his misfortune to he aninn of great iii/luenco 
in the province*, to bo rotated to tho family of 
Cbunda Sahib, to have been long connected with 
the French, and to bear no good will to Mahomet 
Ali. That prince declared that tho capture of tho 
killadnr was of more importance than the reduction 
of tho fort; and tho circumstances which rendered 
him dangerous “ weighed unjustly ” says Or me. 

“ more than the respect duo to a contract of which 
ho was fulfilling his part.”* Well has it been for 
the permanent power of the British nation in India 
no less than for their reputation, that its servants 
liavo rarely acted upon tho principles which governed 
their conduct in this instance. 

From Wandowash Colonel Cooto marched to 
Carangoly, distant from tho former placo about 
thirty-five miles. lie ontcrcd the town with little 
difficulty on the 4th December, erected batteries A. D. 1769. 
and cannonaded the fort until the 10th, when his 
ammunition being nearly expended, he was under 
tho necessity of sending for more to Cliinglcput; 

* History, vol. ii. pngc .143.—Notwithstanding the importance 
attached by Mahomet Ali to the possession of the oflicer'a per¬ 
son, he offered to release him for ten Idea of rupees; hut the 
killadnr had an Oriental regard for hit* money, and added to his 
ofli-uceH by refusing lo tell where his treasures (which he had 
removed) were deposited. 
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chap. v. but before lie was compelled entirely to hunjkmhI 
his firo, an offer of surrondor on terms was iincx- 
poctedly made, and tho situation of tin* Hritiili 
force induced their commander to grant Almost 
every thing that won asked. Tho European part of 
tho garrison, consisting of one hundred men, wen* 
permitted to march away with their anus, two 
rounds of ammunition per man, six days’ provisions, 
drums beating and colours (lying. The sepoys also 
were sot free, but without their arms. While due 
allowance must he mudo for the cireumstnncoH 
under which these terms wen* granted, it may la* 
doubted whothor they were millinent to justify 
such an oxtont of concession ; and as tho batterim 
had, two days before tho surrender, made a hreaeli 
doomed practicable,* it ia not easy to account for 
its having been grunted. 

The fall of Carungoly was to have been followed 
by an attack upon tho fort of Arcot. While Colonel 
Cooto was on his march to Wondowush, Captain 
Wood, witli a small force, had entered the city of 
Arcot, and without any opposition taken possession 
of the Nabob’s palace and tho adjacent streets, 
although not half a milo from the fort. Hero they 
remained several days, and compelled the French 
renter to furnish them witli a quantity of rice at 
tho market price. Anticipating the curly arrival of 

* Orme represents the breach oh having been prueticidilc on 
the 7th December; Cambridge given the 8th uh the date of it* 
having been made. He observes, that there wuh a ditcli to punt; 
but it is certain that this is not usually considered un bumper- 
able impediment to (lie rupture of fortified places. 
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Colonel Coote, they were engaged in making pie- chap. v. 
parationfi for an attack upon the* fort, when fclto 
approach of M. Hussy, returning from bin march to 
join Hnnulat Jung, warned them t*» retire*. Thin 
movement of Hussy Imil produced nothing worth 
thci lnhour and expense of making it. Alarmed by 
tho approach of an English force tinder Captain 
More to watch Imh inolioiiH, and InfflignU*d by tho 
advice of an influential native who wan hostile aliko 
to tho two European powers, Hnsulut Jung not only 
demanded a complete recognition of liin authority 
and tho assistance of the French to nminluin it, but 
addod to tliCHO conditions of obtaining his friendship 
another, which, under the eireuinstuiiceH existing, 
was one of the most inconvenient that could bo 
devised. ]Je required that Hussy should lend him 
four lacs of rupees; uud us tho French authorities 
were, at that moment, in the situation of men who 
know not whore to turn for the means of dofraying 
charges which could not he diminished or evaded 
without certain ruin, it was obvious that tin’s condi¬ 
tion, if insisted on, must ho sufficient to put an end 
to the negotiation. Hussy tried tho effect of per¬ 
sonal conference with lhisnlut Jung, hut in vain, 
and lie retired without gaining any tiling for tho 
French cause but tho barren form of u sunnud, 
enjoining all chiefs mid officers in Arcot to yield 
obedience to Lully. Their obedience was certain 
while Lolly lmd the power of enforcing it; and when 
lie ceased to possess chut power, it was ec|Uiilly cer¬ 
tain that (lie Hunuud of Hasalut .Jung would be of 
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. no value beyond that of the material upon which it 
was inscribed. With this document, the only result 
of his mission, Hussy returned, and having found 
tho Froncb force with Uasolat Jung in a state of tin' 
groatest destitution, brought it awny, and by the in¬ 
fluence of his personal credit, managed to hire four 
hundred nativo horso to add to tho ofllciency of the 
forco under his command. IIo arrived at Arcot on 
tho day on which Wandowash surrendered to tbo 
English. On tho fall of that place, Colonel Cooto 
advanced in tho direction of Arcot, but the ravages 
of tho French cavalry, and a body of Mulimllns, who, 
after being in treaty with tho English, had joined 
tho French, rendered it impracticable to obtain pro¬ 
visions,* and the English army being without any 
stores wero subjected to groat privation. Tho hard¬ 
ship of their situation was further aggravated by 
cxcossivo ruins which thoir tents wero unable to 
resist, and tho pressure of tlieso circumstances forced 

* Tho modo of dealing practised by these marauders and It* 
consequences arc thus described by Ormor—" By this lirau the 
horso brought by M. Bussy and tiro Mnhrattas lot looso by Morari 
Row were committing every kind of ravage and devastation in 
the country to die north of this river [the Pnlnr], and as far an 
within twenty miles of Madras. Thousands of cnttlo were swept 
off in ns many days [twenty], which tlioy sold to tho first purchaser 
at seven or eight for a rupee, and then made them again the booty 
of tho next excursion. With tl\ia experience the inlmbltiuUn 
would no longer redeem them; .after which no subnotion ex¬ 
empted them from the sword, and all abandoned the villages mid 
open country to seek shelter in tho woods, foi ts, and hills nearest 
their reach. Not a man ventured himself or bin bullock with a 
bag of rice to the army, which for three dnys wan totally deprived 
of this stuple food.”—History, vol. ii. puga 560. 
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Colonel Cooto to withdraw his troops into canton- chap. v. 
meats. They wore stationed in the fort of Covcrpauk 
and tho ndjneont villages. 

The main body of the French army soon after 
nil vanned from Chingleput to A root. besides the 
addition gninod by the junction of Hussy, reinforce¬ 
ments wore obtained from other quarters. Hally had 
become sensible llint ho had too far wcakonod Ids 
main body by detachments to tho southward, and ho 
sought to repair tho orror by recalling a largo portion 
of tho troops from Seringham and from other garri¬ 
sons. Colonel Cooto had again brought his forco 
into tho Hold, having pitched his enmp about mid¬ 
way between Covcrpauk and Arcot; and the now 
year found the two armies in sight of each otlior, a.d. ireo. 
hut both apprehensive of the consequences of an 
engagement. The French wore tho first to disturb 
tho temporary calm, by a movement which Colonol 
Cooto imaginod to ho directed against Wandownah. 

In this ho was mistakon. Tho objoet of Hally was 
to attack Conjovoram, wlioro ho supposed that tho 
English had great store of rico; and tho modo in 
which ho contrivod to reach the placo without ox¬ 
citing suspicion manifested some doxterity. For 
two days his progress was inexplicably slow; on tho 
third he amused those who observed him, by putting 
his troops through a variety of evolutions on a largo 
scale, which appeared to bo only intended as prac¬ 
tice, but which had the effect of throwing his wholo 
lino in the direction to which hiR views wero turned, 
and to place tho horse in the position most favour- 
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chap. v. able for his purpose. As soou os it became dark, 
he formed his troops into two divisions, and putting 
himself at the head of the first, ho arrived in tin* 
morning at Con j eve ram. But he was disappointed 
of his expected prize. The English had no 8tore of 
provisions there, nor indeed anywhere. It appears 
to have been then the common mode of conducting 
an Indian campaign to leave the day to provido for 
itself. If a supply could be obtained, it was well; 
if untoward circumstances intervened, the troops 
were destined to suffer hunger. 

Tho pagoda of Conjevoram contained some mili¬ 
tary stores, the loss of which would have been felt 
by the English: but Lnlly was without cannon to 
attack it; and all that ho could perform was, to 
wreak the effects of his disappointment on the inha¬ 
bitants of the town, by first plundering and then 
sotting fire to their houses. With tho booty thus 
acquired, and two thousand bullocks, the most valu¬ 
able result of this expedition, Lully joined tho other 
division of his army, and proceeded to Trivatore. 
Colonel Coote had no suspicion that the views of 
the French commander were directed to Conjevc- 
mm, till informed that he had arrived thero by a 
communication from the British officer in command 
of the pagoda. It was late in the afternoon when 
the intelligence reached him; but before sunset his 
whole force was in motion, and the Colonel, ad¬ 
vancing with the cavalry, arrived at Conjoveram, a 
distance of twenty-one miles, about an hour after 
midnight. Tn tho morning the remainder of the 
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army arrived, but the departure) of the enemy had chap. v. 
rendered their services unnecessary. 

The attack of Wondowadi, however, which Co- 
louol Cooto had supposed to be the first object of 
Lully's movement, was to follow his disappointment 
at Coujovoram. To this attompt Bussy was decidedly 
opposed. ITo was of opinion that to retako Wan- 
dewash in tho face of tho whole British force was 
impracticable, and that, with reference to tho cir¬ 
cumstances of the two armies, and especially to the 
superiority of tho French in cavalry, a preferable 
course would he to keep together the regular troops 
and detach the Mahratta horse to lay waste tho 
English districts. It was anticipated by Bussy that 
tho English would oithor bo compelled to fight 
at a disadvantage or to fall back upon Madras for 
supplies; and that, in cither caso, the easy reco¬ 
very of both Wandcwash and Carangoly might bo 
expected. Doconcy required that Lolly should 
sometimes ask tho advice of so distinguished an 
officer as Bussy, but the overweening confidence in 
liifl own talents which never forsook him led him 
on this occasion, as on many others, to distrust it. 
Infatuated by self-conceit, he appears to have attri¬ 
buted the advice of Bussy to jealousy of his own 
Superior abilities, and of the probable fame which 
would flow from their uncontrolled exercise. The 
consciousness of his own feeling towards bis able 
adviser might dispose him to believe in the existence 
of a corresponding feeling against himself. Lally 
indeed was not envious of the abilities of Bussy, 
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chap, v. for lie beliovcd bis own to bo immeasurably greater; 

but bo wns intensely jealous of the popularity of 
one whom the government bail made his subordi¬ 
nate, but whom nature had formed his superior, 
and to whoso qualities as a soldier and a man the 
homage of public respect rendered a tributo which 
Lally himself could not command. 

Lally determined to act on bis own opinion, 
a. d. 1760. and on tho 4th of January marched with a part of 
his force for Wandowash. Tho main body ho left 
under tho command of Bussy at Trivatoro, hut 
there they did not long remain. On hemming 
acquainted with tho departure of Lally. Colonel 
Cooto marched and took up a position half-way 
between Wundcwosh and Chingloput, being (Inis 
within an easy distanco of tho former place while 
ho secured a communication with tho latter, and 
through it with Madras. Tho Mahrattas had been 
orderod to observo tho motions of the English 
army; but tho country wns not yot qnlto oxlmustod, 
and whilo tho work of plunder remained incomplete, 
tho Mahrattas could sparo timo for no other occu¬ 
pation. Lally was consequently ignorant of tho 
march of Colonel Cooto until tho day on which ho 
halted at tho position which ho had choson, when 
a lotter from M. Buesy announced tho approach of 
tho British army. Tho headstrong passions of Lally 
readily lod him to doubt of that which ho did not 
wish to ho true, and it wns with hesitation and diffi¬ 
culty that he yielded credit to Bussy's report, lie 
at first ordered only a part of the force to advance 
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from Trivatore, but tho unwelcome nows of the chap. v. 
movement of tho British army being confirmed from 
other sources, ho gave permission to Bushy to exer¬ 
cise his own discretion with regard to the remainder. 

Buray immediately marched for WnndowoHh with 
his wholo force. 

Colonel Conic* hail roNolvod not to advance upon 
tho enemy till they were ready to assault, and then 
to make his choice according to circumstances, to 
attack either tho troops engaged againHt the fort or 
tho army on tho plain which covered them. Tho 
sagacity of Bussy penetrated tho intention of the 
English commander, and he once more cast away 
somo good counsel in urging Lully to suspend tho 
slogo, and keep his wholo force concentrated till his 
opponents either ventured on an engagement or 
withdrow. Various motives co-operated to onsuro 
tho rojoction of this advice—it came from a man 
whom Lally hatod, it impugnod his judgment, and it 
pointed to a courso which was tantamount to an 
acknowledgment of partial failure. All tho pre¬ 
dominating feolinga of Lally’s mind rebelled against 
it, and lie determined to persevero in tho siego at 
all hazards. 

On the first arrival of Lally at Wandewastl ho 
had attacked the town with all his infantry in two 
divisions. They wore received by a sharp fire from 
the troops in the town, and some mistakes being 
committed confusion resulted. The prosecution of 
tho attack was thereupon deferred to tho follow¬ 
ing day. when the French wore observed advancing 

VOL. i. 
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chap. v. in a single column against the south side of the town 
with two field-pieccR at their head. Tin's attempt 
was near ending in the same manner as that of the 
preceding day. The fire to which the column was 
exposed brought tho front “ to a halt without 
orders,”* and but for tho timely interposition of their 
general would have produced something worst*. 
Lally, resembling his predecessor DupleJx in many 
respects, di fibred from him in this—that ho pos¬ 
sessed porsonal courage. On observing tho panic 
which threatened to frustrate his hopes of succors, 
ho rode to tho head of tho column, dismounted, 
called for volunteers, and running forward was him¬ 
self the first to enter tho town. Ilis oxamplo pro¬ 
duced the intended offcct upon those who before woro 
on the point of shrinking. The wholo column im¬ 
mediately poured in after him, and tho troops who 
defended tho town retired into tho fort, where 
they arrived without loss. The French immediately 
began to intrench the openings of tho stroots facing 
the fort, and to raise a battery against tho tower 
which Colonel Coote bad breached, and nearly on 
the ground which ho had occupied for the purpose. 
The cannon had to be brought from a distance, and 
a.d. 1760. it wfts not till the morning of tho 20th January that 
the battery was ready to open. It was then vigor¬ 
ously worked, and by night had produced some 
effect. Intelligence of this being conveyed to 
Colonel Coote, ho advanced the next day with his 
cavalry to reconnoitre, and tlion receiving a mes- 
* Ormc, vol. ii. page 675. 
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sage from Captain Sherlock, who defended the fort, chap. v. 
Informing him tlint tlio main rampart way hreaclied, 
ho retired a short distance, and gave orders to 
the main body of liiw army to advance. They 
joined during tlio night, and at sunrise Colonel 
Cooto advanced with two troops of European horse, 
ono thousand native horse, and two companies of 
sepoys, leaving orders for tlio main body to follow. 

The march of the British force was interrupted by 
the French cavalry and by the Mahrattas, who hav¬ 
ing recently returned from a plundering expedition, 
were assembled in great numbers; but these annoy¬ 
ances wero repelled, and the English drew up in 
order of battle upon an open plain in sight of tlio 
French camp. Within tlint cam]) no motion was 
porceived, nnd Colonel Cooto advancing with some 
of liia officers to reconnoitre, was hu Acred to ap¬ 
proach and return without interruption. Equal in¬ 
activity appeared to prevail among those engaged in 
the attack upon Wandewash, for no firing was hoard. 

On tlio rotum of Colonel Cooto, be gave orders 
for the army to move towards the south side of the 
mountain of Wandcwnxh, and in the direction of 
the fort. J Arriving at some stony ground which 
protected them from the attacks of the cavalry, the 
British infantry again drew up in order of bnttlo 
opposite to the French camp, nnd halted for some 
time in this position. Tlio Mahrattas were spread 
round the foot of the mountain, but none of them 
ventured to approach, and some of llio French 
cavalry who came out to reconnoitre were speedily 

7.2 
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V. driven bock by tho fire of two gun*. No other 
notice was taken of tho British force, and its com¬ 
mander proceeded to complete tho masterly opera¬ 
tion which he hod meditated, by moving round the 
mountain till ho had placed his army in a position 
which secured a free communication with the fort, 
while at tho same time 0110 of his flanks was pro¬ 
tected by its fire, and the other by a tract of ihi- 
passablc ground .* this position also gave him the 
opportunity of attacking at his pleasure the but¬ 
teries of the enemy, their trenches, or their camp, 
and the latter either on the flank or in tin* rear. 
Lally now perceived that he had given an important 
advantage to tho English, and lie lost no time in 
endeavouring to rctriovo the error. Ho formed his 
troops in order of battle with all practicable expedi¬ 
tion, and Colonel Coote, halting his line, prepared 
in liko manner for the conflict. 

Before the two armies were within cannon-shot 
of each other, Lally put himself at tho head of his 
European cavalry, three hundred in numbor, and 
taking a large sweep on tho plain* come down 11(1011 
the cavalry of tho English. Tho grealor part of 
this body were native horse, and they, it is said, 
pretending to wheel in order to moot tho enemy, 
purposely threw themselves into confusion. As soon 
as this was effected some went oil’, and. the rest 
followed after no long interval, Inning the charge 
of the French to be sustained by the Europeans, of 
whom there were only eighty. But they were ably 
supported by two guns under the management 0/ 
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Captain Barker, who, watching the movements of 
the enemy and directing Ids own accordingly, was 
enabled to rocelvo them witli a point blank fire 
ju§t us they wore in the act of riding on to the Eng- 
Uah. In less than a minute they worts thrown into 
confusion, and turning their horses galloped back 
to the French camp, Lally lining tho last man to 
retire. 

During this attack tho French lino had boon 
cannonading tho English, but in consequence of 
tho distance without effect. The English abstained 
from answering with their guns till they had ad¬ 
vanced sufficiently near, when it being obvious that 
their artillery was much better managed than that 
of the enemy, they halted to preserve tho advautago. 
Their fire severely gnllod tho French infantry, who 
sustained it with much impatience till Lally return¬ 
ed from his unsuccessful eluirgo of cavalry, when his 
own impetuosity concurring with tho fooling of his 
men, lie gavo orders to advance. Tho battle now 
bocamo goncral. After tho disclmvgo of some vol¬ 
leys of musketry, the regimont of Loraino formed in 
a column twelve in front and prepared to charge tho 
regiment of Colonel Cootc. They went forward 
almost at a run, and at about fifty yards distance 
received tho firo of those against whom they were 
advancing. It struck down many, but did not 
stop their progress, which was so impotuous as 
to boat down those immediately opposed to it. In 
a moment the troops of the two nations were in¬ 
discriminately mingled in deadly conflict with the 
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chap. v. bayonet, and in another their feet wero encircled by 
tho dead and tho dying. The regiment of Erihune 
had hithorto manifested a high degree of daring 
porsovorancc, but tho feeling which had thus far 
supported now forsook them—they fell back and 
ran in disorder to regain tho camp. An accident 
contributed to incroaso tho alarm caused by the 
ropulso of Loraino'a regiment. A shot fVom ono 
of tho English gnus struck a tumbril loaded with 
powder which was placed in a tank to tho left 
of Lally’s regiment, and about eighty men wero 
killed or wounded by the explosion. All who wero 
near and uninjured fled to tho camp, and four 
hundred sepoys at somo distance, who wore in no 
danger, took tho same course. Mi\jor Brorotou 
immediately advanced to take possession of tho 
tank before tho enemy had time to recover from 
their confusion. BiiBsy,, howover, lmd succeeded iu 
rallying a few of tho fugitives, who wero again 
postod in tho tank with some additional force. Ma¬ 
jor Broreton and his men advanced at a rapid 
pace, suffering little from the enemy till they eamo 
close to tho tank, which they forthwith assaulted 
and carried under a heavy fire which did great 
execution. Among its victims was tho gallant leader 
of the party, Major Breroton. Somo of his men 
on seeing him fall, rushing to render him assistance, 
ho bado them not think of him but follow on to 
victory. Victoiy was with them. I To who had led 
them to it lived not to participate in the triumph, 
but his hist breath was employed in tho service of 
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liia country, 'and his conduct In death formed a wor- cuap. y. 
thy cIoho to an honourable lifo. 

Tho troops dispatched against the tank being 
moro than wore deemed noeosanry to maintain tho 
post, part of them formed without, to counteract 
any attempt that might ho mado to regain it. be¬ 
tween thorn mid hully’s regiment tho light continued 
to ho nmiutainod by a brisk firo of musketry; 
but two Hold-pieces being brought to hear on tho 
Hank of the French, their lino began to givo way. 

At this junoturo Hussy sought to avert impending 
defeat by leading to a charge; hut his homo being 
struck by a ball, he was forced to dismount, when 
he had tho mortification of finding that ho was fol¬ 
lowed by about twenty men only. The rest had 
shrunk from tho danger; ami Bussy and his moro 
adventurous followers were surrounded by an Eng¬ 
lish party and made prisoners.* 

Tho success of Colonel Cooto against Loraino’s 
regiment, and that of Major Brcreton against Laily, 
decided tho fortune of the day. 'flic French troops 
in othor parts of the Held now retreated, and tho 
British entered tho enemy’s camp without opposi¬ 
tion; they also obtained possession of twenty-four 
pieces of cannon, a largo quantity of ammunition, 
and such stores and bnggage as had not boon 
burned by Lally on his retreat. The loss of tho 
English in killed and woundod was about two hun¬ 
dred ; that of the enemy was computed to amount 

* liuiwy was admitted to parole on llic field, and furnished 
with a pamiport lu Poiulichcriy. 
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chap, v. to six hundred. After tho cannonading, the action 
was maintained entirely by tho European troops on 
both Bides. Of these, tho strength of the French 
was two thousand two hundred ami fifty; that of 
tho English nineteen hundred. Examples of courage 
wore not wanting on cilhor side. In numerical 
strength tho French had tho advantage—the supo- 
riority of gonoralship was on the side of tho English 
—and it triumphed. The native officers in tho ser¬ 
vice of tho English who bad been spectators of tho 
conflict, after complimenting Colonel Cooto on tho 
victory which ho had achieved, thanked him for thu 
opportunity of viewing such a battle tw they had 
novor boforo soon. 

A vague report of tho battle and its result readied 
Madras by sunrise tho noxt morning. At noon It 
was confirmed by tho arrival of a note from Colonel 
Cooto, written on tho field with a pencil. Further 
accounts followed; and at last eyo-witnossos, capable 
of detailing tho most minute particulars of tho victory. 
Tho joy diffused by tho intelligence was unbounded. 

The French after their dofeat inarched to Chin- 
gleput, and from thenco to Gingce. The English 
followed them to tho former jilaco, against whioh 
they erected a battery, and cannonaded until u 
breach nearly practicable was made. Tho com¬ 
mandant then saved them further labour, by sur¬ 
rendering at discretion. Pursuing his career of 
success, Colonel Coote proceeded to A root. Tho fort 
sustained a battery for several days; but on tho 
a. d. 1700. 10 th February the English took possession of it, 
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and the capital of the Nabob was thus onco more ciiap. v. 
wrested from tlio French. It was believed that the 
fort might have held out Home days longer, had not 
tho commandant and garrison abandoned tliemselvos 
to despair. At one period of tho siege the English 
had completely exhausted their shot, and Colonel 
Cooto Heiit a message (o the eoinnmmlant for no 
other purpose hut to gain time to piek up what tho 
enemy hnd fired. When the fort surrendered, tho 
English stock of ammunition was so low, that on 
the following day the batteries must liavo ceased till 
a supply could havo l>eeii obtained. 

Arcot, though the chief, was far from being tho 
only prize which fell to the English arms; many 
places of minor importance wero in rapid suc¬ 
cession added to tho lists of the conquests, wlilio 
others wore silently abandoned by tho French. 

Among those thus captured or deserted wore Tri- 
nomaly, Pornmeoil, Aloniparvnh, and Dovi-cottoh. 

The possession of Karicnl was regarded ns very im¬ 
portant, on account of its vnluo ns a naval station, 
as well as because it afforded ready access to Tan- 
jore. An expedition was fitted out against it, which, 
as the event proved, was almost ludicrously dispro- 
portionod to the resistance offered. This, howovor, 
was an error littlo to be regretted. Tho object 
sought was attained; the extent to which resistance 
would bo carried could not precisely Ik* estimated, 
and fnilurc would have cast a shade upon tho course 
of tin* English arms, eletmeted from the confidence 
engendered by recent successes, ami renewed the 
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CHAP. v. hopes of the enemy. Tho forts of Villapore, »Soo- 
labgur, Tricalore, Trivolnnoro, Valdore, Chilnmlm- 
rum, and Cuddnlorc, subsequently came into tho 
possession of tho English. 

Those successes contributed greatly to aggmvalo 
the discontent and dissentioiiH prevailing in Pondi- 
ohorry. Lally, on arriving there after the battle of 
Wandowash, had boon received with a torrent of 
invcctivo and abuse. Accusations tho most absurd 
and unjust woro heaped on him. It was not moroly 
of rashness, arrogance, and presumption that ho was 
accused—to such imputations his conduct was abun¬ 
dantly open—but lie wus charged with cowardice and 
treason, and Ids roturn to Pondicherry was suid to ho 
a step in tho cxocution of a design which ho enter¬ 
tained to betray tho city and its inhabitants. Every 
fresh instanco of tho success of tho English exas¬ 
perated tho enmity which prevailed against Lully— 
every failuro was attributed to him, whether it hap¬ 
pened under his management or not. Lally, on his 
part, made no attempt to conciliate tlioso who were 
opposed to him: on tho contrary, ho troatod thorn 
with haughty defiance, and answered tho cliargos 
brought against him by countor-chorges of corrup¬ 
tion and misconduct on tho part of his enemies. 
But tlioso ebullitions of rancour within Pondicherry 
would not repel tho English from its gates, to which 
they were fast approaching, having shut up tho 
Frencli within a very circumscribed space, where, 
if able to maintain their ground, they were in immi¬ 
nent danger of poriblung by famine. Tt was ncces- 
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wiry, therefore, to take some measures for relief, chap. v. 
and It was necessary that they should bo taken 
without delay. 

Lally had always manifested a profound contempt 
for the natives of India, yet lie now consented to 
avail himself of native aid. Through the ngoncy of 
a Portuguese bishop, he succeeded in concluding a 
treaty with Ilyder Ali, an adventurer who had 
raised himself to high station in tho government of 
Mysore, for tho services of a body of troops from 
that country. Tho immediate price to bo paid for 
this nssiBtanco consisted of tho forts of Thiagur and 
Elvanasore, one hundred thousand rupees per month 
for tho sorvico of the army, ten eighteen-pounders as 
a present to tho general, and all the artillery and mili¬ 
tary stores in the two forts, as well ns ft supply of nm- 
muultion while serving for the French. There was 
also a prospective arrangement, relating to schemes 
of conquest to bo realized when tho English wore ex¬ 
pelled from tho Carnatic. Tho negotiation was con¬ 
ducted with great sccresy, and tho English authorities 
were not aware of it till a few days beforo the arrival 
of the first division of tho Mysorean troops. When 
tho danger was known, preparation was made to 
repel it; but a force under Major More, dispatched 
to act against tho Mysoreans, was mot by their 
wholo body near Trivndi, and totally routed * 

• Tins particulars of this defeat nro nowhere given in n mnnncr 
llmt render* tho account worthy of credit. It is said that the 
native troops first gave way, that the European infantry followed, 

—and that of the troops engaged none did their duty but a small 
body of Engb'nli cavalry, half of whom were cut to pieces and 
most of the remainder wounded. 
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Colonel Cooto was at this time engaged In be¬ 
sieging tlio fort of Villonoro. Batteries lmd boon 
orectod ami woro in operation, when the French 
army, with tho wliole of tlio Mysorean force, ap¬ 
peared in sight. A detachment was sent to check 
tho advanced parties while tho Une got under arms, 
and another to maintain tho villages in tlio vicinity 
of the batteries, which by this time had beaten 
down tlio parapet and silenced tho firo from tho 
fort. These elFccts, followed by the advance of a 
few sepoys, so discouraged the officer in command, 
that at this critical moment he most unexpectedly 
held out a flag of truce, and opened his gates to tho 
English. Tho astonishment of tlio French may bo 
ooncoivod, when they saw their own colours sud¬ 
denly hauled down to muko way for tlioso of the 
English, and found tho guns on tho rampart turnod 
upon thoiiiHelves and tliolr Mysorean allies. Tho 
ofFeefc was to paralyse their entire force. All tho lines 
stopped at once and without orders, ns though striek- 
cned simultaneously by 8 mno sudden visitation which 
deprived them of the power of motion. Lally, when 
sufficiently rccovorcd from the astounding ofTect of 
this surpriso, gavo orders to retreut. Had tho sur¬ 
render of tho fort been delayed a few minutes, its 
fato would have been determined by tlio result of 
a general engagement. 

For some time after the capture of Villenoro the 
war in the Carnatic presents little deserving of no¬ 
tice, except tho departure of the Mysoreans, in 
consequence partly of the indifferent prospects of 
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their French allies, but principally because the aitu- chap, v, A 
ation of Hydor Ali at homo requirod all the force 
that he could command Tn .September, Lilly made a.d. mo. 
an attack upon the English cump, which wns planned 
with considerable skill, and to a certain extent woll 
executed; but a mistake occurrod in tlio disposition 
of one of the divisions engaged in it, and the at¬ 
tempt produced nothing hut an accossion of bittor 
fooling betwoon Lally and bis associates in arms. 

Lally attributed intentional misconduct to tho com¬ 
mander of tho division in which the failure occurred, 
and alleged that ho was actuated by envy of the 
glory which was about to encircle the brows of him 
by whose genius tho attack was suggested, and under 
whoso auspices it was advancing to a successful 
issue. The French officers and authorities at this 
timo Hcem to have been remarkably liberal in giving 
to each other crodit for tho possession of ovory evil 
and contcmptiblo quality. 

Tho officers in tho English army kept tbomsclvos 
fVeo from tho scandal attached to the open and dis¬ 
graceful quarrels of tho French; but they were uot 
without causes of disunion and discontent. Some 
ships recently arrivod from England had brought 
reinforcements, which were highly acceptable; but 
they also brought commissions from tho Crown ap¬ 
pointing Majors Breroton and Monaon lieutenant- 
colonels, with priority over Colonel Cootc. These 
officers woro not to assume the advantages of thoir 
seniority while Colonel Cootc remained in tho Car¬ 
natic; but Major Monsan (tho only survivor, Major 
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chap. v. Broreton having fallen at Wandewimh) Hoomod dis- 
posed to yiold as little as possible of the dignity of 
liia now rank. Instead of ofibring to serve under 
liis prodont commander, ho proposed to retire to 
Madras; but Colonel Cooto determined to remove 
tho difficulty by withdrawing to the command in 
Bengal, to which ho had boon originally appointed. 
Ho accordingly delivered over tho command to 
Monson, and proceeding to Madras, demanded [Kir- 
mission for himself and his regiment to depart for 
Mongol. The presidency demurred, and Colonel 
Monson declared tlint if the regiment were with¬ 
drawn, tho liopo of reducing Pondicherry must ho 
abandoned. Cooto then consented to loavo his regi¬ 
ment, and to proceod to Bengal without it. Between 
Cooto and Monson somo difference of opinion had 
oxislod as to tho mode of carrying on operations 
against Pondicherry. Boforo the arrival of tho new 
commissions, Cooto had ordered a force to march 
and invost tho fort of Ariancopaug; hut Monson did 
not approvo of tho movomont, and Cooto, who ap¬ 
pears to have surrendered his own judgmont with 
groat facility to that of his Rocond in command, 
countermanded th£ order for tho inarch of tho 
dotachmont. Monson had in view another opera¬ 
tion, which his acquisition of tho command enabled 
him to carry into effect. Pondicherry was sur¬ 
rounded by a hodgo of treos and thorns, and this 
natural defence was strengthened by four redoubts. 
Against theso, and a V ronch post nt Oulgarry, 
tho attack was directed. It was in somo respects 
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ill-conducted. Some mistakes happened: one of chap. v. 
them through the disappearance, at the moment 
whon moat wanted, of Major Robert Gordon, 
tlio Homo offlcor whose inexplienblo absence had 
occasioned ao much miuobiof at Wandowash; but 
tho French abandoned throo of tlio rodoubta 
oud several piorcH of cannon. This moasuro of 
rucccrh was not obtained without sovoro loss on 
tho ]>art of tho English. Among tlio wounded was 
Colonel Monaon, and tho chief command conse¬ 
quently devolved on Mqfor Gordon, whoso incompo- 
tenoo within a few hours afterwards exposed tho 
mala body of his army to a night attack, which 
was disappointed of succor only by tlio desperate 
valour of those by whom the English posts wore 
dofondod. Happily tho command was soon trans¬ 
ferred to ablor hands. Colonel Cooto hail not yot 
loft Madras, and Colonel Monson, whoso wound was 
so Rovoro as to ronder it certain that for a consider¬ 
able time ho would bo incapacitated for service, 
strenuously requested that liis predecessor would 
resnmo the command. Tho presidency secondod 
tho request witli equal carnestnoss, and Colonel 
Cooto complied. His military talents were forth¬ 
with oxercisod with tho samo porsoveranco and 
sacceBS which had distinguished his former com¬ 
mand. 

In the meantime tho prospects of Lally and tho 
inhabitants of Pondicherry were constantly becom¬ 
ing more gloomy. The troops within wore insuf¬ 
ficient to the defence of the place; but famine 
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chap. v. was threatening to assail them, and the absence of 
a large part of the French force at a distance was 
actually regarded as an advantage, on account of the 
difficulty which would have been found iu subsisting 
them in Pondicherry. No forage being procurable, 
the few cavalry that remained were sent away, al¬ 
though thoirdeparture furthordiminished the strength 
on which tho town rested for defence, nnd both 
horses and men were likely to be taken by the English. 
Distress at length attained that stage when mail 
regards his competitor for broad as an incumbrance 
from which ho must deliver himself, whatever tho 
a.d. 1760. means. On tho 27 th December an unwilling train 
passed out of the town, forced from their homes by 
the arm of power. They were tho native inhabi¬ 
tants of both sexes and of every age. With the 
exception of a few domestic servants, whoso labours 
ministered to tho comfort of the richer and more 
powerful Europeans, all were expelled. Their num¬ 
ber was fourteen hundred, and when tho gates of 
the town closed upon the last, not one of the num¬ 
ber knew whither to turn his steps for succour or 
even for safety. To escape death from famine was 
to meet it from the sword. Tho unhappy fugitives 
wandered in families and companies to various pointa, 
but everywhero the challenge of the English sepoy 
warned them back. They returned to tho gates which 
had voided them forth, and implored to he admitted 
to the privilege of sharing the common lot of thoso 
among whom theyhnd lived—but in vain. The energy 
of despair prompting some to attempt to force their 
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way, they worn met and dismissed from suffering by 
discharges of musketry and of the cannon of the 
fort. Through eight days these miserable outcasts 
continued to traverse the space within which they 
were eimuiiHerihed, repeating their importunities nfc 
tin* gales of the town for admittance, and at the 
Kliglinh posts lor permission to puss, and finding 
their petitions rejected alike by friends and foes. 
During this time the scantily spread roots of grass 
afforded their only means of subsistence. Their 
enemies at last yielded to the feeling of pity, which 
seemed lost among those on whom the sufferers had 
m tho strongest claim. The English commander allowed 
them to pass; and though they had neither home nor 
friend in prospect, their joy on being delivered from 
the lingering death by which they were threatened 
was unbounded. Thanks were tendered for this act 
of indulgence, and blessings bestowed on thoso by 
whom it was granted, with a warmth which boro wit¬ 
ness to tho horror with which these wretched people 
regarded the situation from which they had escaped. 
It is creditable to tho character of Mahomet Ali, 
who had recently arrived in tho British cam]), that 
he concurred in tho act of mercy extended to tho 
fugitives. 

On tho 8th December four batteries were com¬ 
pleted, and at midnight they opened against tho 
town. Thoy continued to fire at intervals during 
sovcral days, but with little effect beyond harassing 
the garrison, who, sulfering greatly from want of 
provisions, wore little able to endure fatigue. From 
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ciiap. v. the time of the expulsion of the native inhabitant*, 
tho soldiers had been put on famine allowance. A 
general search for provisions hud on one oenixion 
been made; a second, which was threatened, won 
averted by the interposition of tho superior of the 
Jesuits, who, it is said, “ knew all tlio seen'ts of the 
town,”* and who promised, if tho search wore relin¬ 
quished, to produce provisions for fifteen days, bc- 

a. i). 1700. yond which lie could give no further hope. On tho 
30th December the English mill'ered severely from a 
dreadful storm. The sea broke over the bench and 
overflowed the country, carrying away the hid(erics 
and redoubts. Their tents were destroyed nnd their 
ammunition rendered useless, while' the soldiers, in 
many instances, abandoned their muskets in their 
anxiety for personal safety. Many of tho native 
retainers of the camp perished. Tho destructive 
effects of the storm were not unobserved in I'oudi- 
clicrry, and bail it been possible to move artillery 
through the wide-spread waters, a sally would have 
been made, which probably would have been hut 
feebly opposed. Ormc says that three hundred men 
properly armed would not, for throe hours after 
daylight, have met with a hundred together in a 
condition to resist tliom.f The squadron which 
was stationed to prevent the introduction of ]>rovi¬ 
sions into Pondicherry by sea felt tho ofleets of 
the storm. Several ships were stranded, and most 
of the remaining ones considerably damaged. Tho 
repairs of the latter were, however, curried on with 
* Ormc, veil. ii. page 708. 1 History, vol. ii. pngr 710. 
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RTcat celerity, mid within a week Pondicherry was 
agalu blockaded by an English Meet. Similar dili¬ 
gence was employed in restoring tho works and sta¬ 
tions of the army. On tho 5th January nil attempt 
M7in made to supply part of the loss which hud been 
sustained, by an attack upon a redoubt which still 
romnined in tlu* possession of the enemy, and the 
command of which, if gained, would moro effectually 
impede tho access of supplies to the town than tho 
posts which had been destroyed. Possession was 
gninod by stratagem, and the English applied them¬ 
selves to work to mnko some necessary additions to 
tho works; but on tho following morning the post 
was vigorously attacked by a party from the garri¬ 
son, and after a very indifferent defence, tho officer 
in command and the greater part of his men surren¬ 
dered themselves prisoners. This affair would scarcely 
deserve notice, did not its conclusion mark tho dis¬ 
tress which prevailed in Pondiebony. Lnlly sent 
back all the prisoners to tho English camp under a 
prom iso not to servo again—the French being un¬ 
able to spare food to keep them alive. 

On tho 12th January the English began to open 
trendies. Nearly fourteen hundred men wero em¬ 
ployed in this work, which was conducted with 
extraordinary rapidity and great caution. Ono bat¬ 
tery had been at work since tho 1 Oth; others were 
in preparation, when a fing of truce announced 
the approach of a deputation. They enmo on foot, 
having neither horses nor palanquin bearers. They 
bore a gasconading memorial from Lully, roproucli- 
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chap. v. ing tho English with breach of faith in I ho capture 
of Chandemognro, and other proceedings. «Iiii-li 
conduct on the part of the English, it wiim repre¬ 
sented, put it out or the French generulH power to 
propose any capitulation for the city of Pondicherry. 
Nevertheless. lie and his troops, reduced to extre¬ 
mity by want of provisions, wore ready to surrender 
themselves prisoners of war—the English to take 
possession of the town on the following morning, 
and of the fort the day after. For tin* citlxens 
and religious professors lie eluiined a cartel, and for 
the mother and sisters of Rajah Sahih permis-ioii to 
Keck an asylum wherever they should think proper, 
or at least that they should remain prisoners with 
the English, and “not," said the memorialist, “he 
delivered over to the hands of-Mahomet All, still 
tinged with the blood of the father and husband 
which lie shed, to the shame indeed of those who 
delivered up ChundaSahib to him, but to the shame 
likewise of the commander of the English army, 
who ought uot to have suffered such a barbarity to 
have been committed within his camp." On the 
part of tho governor and council of Pondicherry 
another memorial was presented, claiming personal 
freedom for the inhabitants, security for their pro¬ 
perty, and protection to the Komnn Catholic reli¬ 
gion. Colonel Coote gave a short answer to Lully, 
declining to enter into discussion on (lie breaches of 
faith charged against the English, and accepting tho 
oiler of surrender at discretion. Accordingly, on 
the following morning the English were' admitted 
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to po&scasion of tlio town, and as some tumult was chap. y. 
apprehended, the citadel was delivered up on the 
evening: of the same day. 

When the authority of Lolly was at an end, those 
who had boon subjected to it gave* unrestrained vent 
to their feelings of dislike. A crowd assembled to 
witness his departure for Madras. On his appearance 
they raised a general shout of derisive execration, 
and would probably have proceeded to violence, had 
they not linen prevented by the escort. The shout 
wns renewed on tlio appearance of Dubois, the King’s 
commissary, who stopped and said he was ready to 
answer any one. One of the crowd stopped for¬ 
ward and drew his sword. Dubois did the same— 
ho was a man advanced in years, and labouring under 
the infirmity of defective sight—the second pass 
laid him dead at his antagonist's feet. No one 
would assist his servant to remove tlio body; and 
tiie man who had taken bis life was regarded as 
having performed a meritorious act.* 

* Lolly, whose career has occupied the greater part of this 
chapter, wan a member of an Irish family which had followed 
the fortunes of .lames II. to France. He entered the French 
army, and drew up the plan of n descent upon England, which, 
however, the discouraging result of Charles Edward’s attempt in 
1745 prevented from being adopted. In conformity with the 
precedent established in the case of Duplcix, his rccci>tion in 
France, to which country he was soon allowed to return, was the 
reverse of what might havo been anticipated for one who, what¬ 
ever his errors, had laliourcd strenuously to maintain the French 
interests in India. His arrogance and indiscretion had converted 
almost all who had served with him into enemies; and at home 
his ill success wus regarded as an inexpiable ofTence. He was 
thrown into prison, and accused of abuse of authority, extortion. 
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On tlio fourth day nftor tho surrender, Mr. Pigot. 
tho governor of Madras, demanded that Pondicherry 
should bo delivered over to tho presidency, a* having 
bccomo tho property of the Knat-Indla Company. 
Colonol Cooto called a council, emulating; of the 
chief officer* both of the army and the fleet, and 
they decided ngaiiiHt tho claim mado by tho gover¬ 
nor of Madron. Tho content miglit have occupied 
coriHldorubk* time, lmd it not been cut abort by a 
declaration from Mr. Pigot, that If Pondicherry worn 
not delivered up, the presidency of Madras would not 
furnish money for the subsistence either of the king's 
troops or of tho French prisoners. This stopped all 
further argument, and the authority of the presi¬ 
dency was admitted, under protest. 

When Fort St. David fell into tho hands of tin* 
French, its fortifications had been destroyed. The 
court of Franco hud indeed instructed Lully to de¬ 
stroy nil tho maritime possessions of the Kuglisli 
which might fall into his hands. The Court of Di¬ 
rectors of tho English lOast-India Company had, in 
retaliation, ordered their governments to resort to 

ruid treason. The charge# being preferred by the administration, 
conviction necessarily followed, and tho services of Lally were 
rewarded by the loss of his head. Ho was executed on tho CtH 
May, 170G, being then in the (JGth ycur of Ins age, 'iVelvo 
years afterwards his son, Lully TuUendol, obtained a reversal of 
the proceedings, and was admitted to the [(owKssinn of his futiler's 
estates. lie subsequently took an active part in the French 
Revolution j hut in the struggles which followed lie was doomed 
by the Scptembrizora ns a victim. He had the good fortune to 
escape to England. At a later period lie relumed to France, and 
was by Louis XVIII. made a meinlier of the t'lmmher of Peers. 
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similar measures in tlio cose of conquests made from 
tho French. In consequonco of these orders, the 
fortifications of Pondicherry wore demolished ; and 
with a view further to embarrass any attempt that 
might be made by the French to re-establish them¬ 
selves in India, all tho buildings within the works 
wero subsequently destroyed. 

From tho limes when Pondicherry fell, tho French 
power in the Carnatic was virtually at an end. Gin- 
gee still remained in their possession, as did also 
Thiagur, wlticli had Icon restored by the Mysoreans 
on their departure: but the former yielded to a 
force under Captain Stephen Smith; and the latter, 
after sustaining sixty-five days of blockade and bom¬ 
bardment, capitulated to Major Preston. Mah6, 
and its dependencies on tho coast of Malabar, also 
surrendered ; and early in the year 1701 tho French 
had neither any regular military force in any part of 
India, nor any local possessions, except their facto¬ 
ries of Calicut and Surat, which wore merely trading 
establishments. In that spirit of universal conquest 
by which they had long been animated, tlic French 
had sought to establish a commanding empire in 
India—vast efforts had been mado to effect this ob¬ 
ject—and after a series of wars, occupying many 
years, nothing remained to them but the recollec¬ 
tion of defeat. 


chap. v. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

chap. vi. The revolution which placed Moor Jafilcr on the 
throne of .Bengal was followed by tlm usual atten¬ 
dants upon a now ami uiiHclllcd government—dis¬ 
content, disturbance, and alarm. A very short time 
had elapsed when three distinct rebellions were 
raised in different parts of the country; while Uoy- 
dooloob, who had been one of the most valuable of 
Moor Jufiler’s friends, and was now one of the most 
powerful of his dependents, became alienated from 
his master; and to add to tlm dillienlties of the new 
sovereign, an invasion of his dominions was threat¬ 
ened from Oudo. Tho aid of Clive was imlispen- 
sablo to extricato Moor Jaflier fmin his dlHlrullhm; 
but col(Ino88, if not positive dislike, was engendered 
between them, by tho reluctance of the new sove¬ 
reign to fulfil the pecuniary stipulations to which he 
hud bound himself. Clive, however, applied himself 
vigorously to romovo the difficulties which sur¬ 
rounded Moor Jaflier, and to procure tho discharge 
of tho English claims. Ilis endeavours were not 
without success. lie allayed the intestine commo¬ 
tions l»y which tho now government was threatened, 
obtained payment of part of the sums due to tlm 
English, and security for the rest ; and finally 00 - 
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coni ponied Moor Jaflicr to Patna, with o view to chap. vi. 
overawe foreign enemies by the exhibition of a 
powerful force on tho frontier, and by tho same 
moniiB to facilitate tho attainment of that which 
wow nn object of strong desire as well us of high 
importance belli to tho sovereign of Bengal and his 
English proteetors—a snnnnd from Delhi confirm¬ 
ing Meer ilnllier in tho authority which tho English 
hod conferred upon him. 

Soon after his return to Calcutta a despatch was 
received from England, directing the establishment 
of a now system of administering tho government of 
Bengal. By a despatch dated some months earlier, 
hut which arrived only at the same tiino with that 
by which its provisions were superseded, a com¬ 
mittee of live had been appointed, in which Clive, 
if in Bengal, was to preside. By tho later arrange¬ 
ment, u council of ten was nominated. Tho office 
of president was to he held hy the four senior mom- 
borH in rotation, each for tlireo months; hut Clive 
was altogether passed over. The menibors of tho 
now council were, however, unanimously of opinion 
that the state of allbira roquirod that tho oflieo of pre¬ 
sident should be permanently held by some one por- 
Hon, and they were equally unanimous in judging that 
Clive should bo the person selected. In compli¬ 
ance with those views they requested him to under¬ 
take the ofiice. Ho was at first disposed to decline, 
hut finally yielded to the urgent representations of 
persons of all ranks and parties in Bengal ou- 
treuting him, by his regard to the public interest. 
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chap. vi. not to refuse his services at so critical a period.* 
IIo was greatly offended by the apparent neglect of 
the Court of Directors, and had they manifested nil 
intentional disregard of his services his anger would 
not have been without cause; but the probability 
is, that they believed liim to be no longer in Hen- 
gal. In nnming him president under the previ¬ 
ous arrangement, tho contingency of his departure 
from that part of India was referred to and pro¬ 
vided for. From his own letters the Court hud 
reason to conclude that ho hail returned to Madras, 
mul though they were awaro of the rupture of (.'iil- 
cutta, they were ignorant of the KulMcqticnl pro¬ 
ceedings against Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, of tho battle of 
Flossy and its consequences. The wisdom of tho 
arrangement which restricted tho exercise of tho 
authority of president of council to so short a period 
as three montlis may fuirly Iki questioned, hut there 
is not tho slightest reason for believing that any 
intention existed of offering violeuco to the feelings 
of Clive, or casting his merits into the shade. Tho 
absence of any such intention is indeed placed be¬ 
yond doubt by the fact that, three months before tho 
council invited Clivo to accept the oflico of pre¬ 
sident, ho had been appointed to it by tho Court of 
Directors on their becoming awaro of his protracted 
residence in Bengal, ami of the new claims which he 
had established to the confidence of his employers.! 

* Malcolm's Memoirs of Clive, vol. i. page 35G. 

t Tliesc circumstances are placed in a very clear and satisfac¬ 
tory light by Mr. Aubcr.—Rise and Progress of the British 
Power in India, vol. i. pages G5 to G8. It is remarkable that 
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The conduct of the council, in setting: aside on chap.vi. 
their own authority an arrangement to which they 
were hound to conform, must bo viowod ns an 
extraordinary measure, juHliliable only under extra¬ 
ordinary cirniiiiHtnuci'M. They thought that the 
safely of tin* British interests in Bengal rested upon 
Clive, and with reference both to bis abilities and 
Ids inllueneo lliey were warranted in ho thinking. 

Some of litem sacrificed the prospect of persotuil 
elevation in supporting the cluims of Clive, and no 
suspicion can ho raised that their motives were other 
than honest and patriotic. 

It was shortly after Clive, in compliance with 
tiu* unanimous request of his associates, had under¬ 
taken the olllee of president, that tho expedition 
under Colonel Kordo was dispatched to tho Northern 
Clmuu Tho progress of that expedition, and its 
brilliant result, tho capture of Masulipatam, have 
already boon related. 

Tho court of Moor Jaflior in tho meantime con¬ 
tinued to bo a scene of intrigues, in which tho 
sovereign and his son Moo run were no less active 
than their inferiors. A detail of them would possess 

Sir John Malcolm should, ut page 351 of his Memoirs of Olivo, 
denounce liis exclusion from the presidency ns " the crude 
offspring of faction and mistrust,’’ and only eleveu pages after¬ 
wards (3G2) should dismiss the question in the following lan¬ 
guage:—"The Court of Directors had foimcd this government 
of rotation at n period when they could not have anticipated the 
great change which had tuken place in Bengal. That this was 
tho caso is proved by the subsequent appointment of Clive to 
the station of governor the moment they heard of tho battle of 

Plawy." 
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chap. vi. little of oithor instruction or intercut: they may 
therefore be passed over among the countless num¬ 
ber of similar emanations of a tortuous and vicious 
policy, which, if it were only for tho sake ol a 
reasonable brevity, the historian of Kudin must 
dismiss without notice. Hut a now danger me¬ 
naced tlio throno of Moor Jaflior, in a threatened 
invasion of Behar by the Shazada or eldest eon of 
the .Emperor of Delhi. lie hud lied from tho 
capital of his father, and having by the influonco 
of his rank collected a body of military followers, was 
instigated by the Soubuhdar of Oude, uwl. ns if was 
l)olicved, by tho governor of Behar, t«» march ngniiK 
the dominions of Mccr Jallicr. Tho chief promoter 
of tho movement was probably Law, who was un¬ 
wearied in submitting to tho ruler of Oude repre¬ 
sentations of tlie unsettled state of Hciigu), of tho 
encouragement thus afforded to im invasion of flint 
couutry, and of tho certainty of a lorge French foreo 
soon arriving there. Moor Jallicr was not in a con¬ 
dition to regard this accession to his troubles with 
calmness, llis troops woro in a stato of mutiny, and 
refused to march unless their arrears were paid.* 

* Tho following pnasngo from Sir .John Mulcolm is quoted n* 
throwing light on the situation of Mccr Jnffior, a* well as open¬ 
ing a curious page in tho chapter of native manner* s " To add 
to these difficulties, Juggett Soitand his brother, who have lai n 
often mentioned as tho powerful souenr* (or lmukers) of the 
country, had obtained leave to proceed an u pilgrimage to Pur*. 
nauth, and had commenced their journey, when information wiw 
received that they were in corrcajannlencc with the Khnzmln, aud 
Imd actually furnished him with the means of paying his new 
levies. The nnlmh, giving credit to (his rejK)rl, sent lu stop 
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I'rom Clivo ho )md long Ixjon in a state of consi¬ 
derable CRtraugmcut; but on this, ns on every oc¬ 
casion of difficulty, lie turned to Wm for assistance 
and protection. Indeed it appears that not only the 
prince, hut all eludes of his subjects, including even 
the mutinous troops, looked to Clive, and to Clivo 
alone, to extricate them from the embarrassments 
and dangers uhieli surrounded and hung over thorn. 
Hi* eountenancc and support were at the same time 
sought by tho Sbuzada, and 1m was assured that tho 
prlnco “ bad thoughts of doing great things through 
his counsel and in conjunction with him.” Clivo 
apprehending that a knowledge of theso overtures 
might alarm Meer .Inlfier, was careful to send him 
copies of all the letters. 

Meer Juflier was so much alarmed by tho ndvnneo 

llictn: but they refused compliance with liii order, and proceeded 
under the guard of tho two thousand men which ho hud fur- 
ntihod for their escort. These troops, on receiving n promiso 
of tho liquidation of tlioir arrears readily Inuwfcrrvd their nllu- 
ginnee from the princo to bin biuikers. Tho nabob, if ho hud lmd 
the disposition, would probably have found himself without tho 
means of coercing these wealthy subjects into obedience. Tho 
principal hankers of India command, through the influence of 
their extensive credit, tho respect of sovereigns and tho support 
of their prineipal ministers and generals. Their property, though 
often immense, is seldom in a tangible form. Their great profits 
enable them to bear moderate exactions; and the prince who 1 ms 
recourse to violence towards ono of this clow is not only likely to 
foil in his immediate object of plunder, but is cci tain to destroy his 
future resources, and to excite an impression of his character 
that must grcntly facilitate those attempts against Iris life and 
power to which it is the lot of despots to be continually exposed.” 
—Memoirs of Clive, vol. i. page 391 to 393. 
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CHAP. VI. of the Shazada, that ho liotl seriously contomplntod 
the expediency of purchasing his retreat. Clive ex¬ 
pressed little apprehension of tho result. but urged 
tho necessity of a military force advancing 1 in tin* 
direction in which tho descent was threatened. Put¬ 
ting himself at tho head of about four hundred mid 
fifty Europeans, and two thousand fivo hundred 
sepoys, he avowed his belief that ho should ho able 
to “ give a good account of the Shazadn, though his 
army were said to be thirty thousand strong."* The 
invading army were besieging Patna, ft was well 
defended by the governor of tho province, who 
nevertheless was calculating the chances of sueci*ss 
on both sides, in order to determine to which he 
should finally attach himself. The advance of ('live 
decided the question. Tho governor redoubled his 
exertions: tho enemy was driven hack after gaining 
possession of some of the bastions, and the repulse 
was followed by the Shaznda abruptly breaking up 
his camp and retreating with great precipitation. 
This stop was occasioned partly by the approach of 
Clive’s advanced guard, and partly l>y the Rovoreign- 
of Oudo having seized Allahabad, the capital of 
Mahomed Kooli, a prince engaged in assisting tho 
Shazada. The fugitives hastened to cross the river 
which divides the territories of Bengal from Oudo; 
but the latter country afforded no asylum to the 
Slmzada, its ruler, by whom tho invasion of Be- 
har had been encouraged, being now the avowed 

* letter to the Secret Committee of the Court of Dircctorf, 
12th March, 1759. 
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enemy of those who made tlio attempt. From his chap. vi. 
fatlior the wondering prince had nothing; to hope. 

The Enqieror was kept in a state of pupilage by 
an ambitious and powerful minister; and it was to 
escape a similar stale of thraldom that the Shazudu 
had lied the court. Not knowing whither to turn, 
the prince sought the protection of the British Go¬ 
vernment; but the emperor, or his minister acting 
in bis name, hud dispatched an edict to Moor Jafllor, 
enjoining him ns his vassal to seize and secure the 
person of his rebellious son. The empire of Delhi 
was fast nppronchitig to its clow; hut public opinion 
still attached high respect to its authority, ami it 
was not desirable to embroil either the English or 
their native ally with a power which claimed supre¬ 
macy throughout India, and which, though weak in 
actual resources, wns strong in tho recollections of 
anciont grandeur. Clive thereupon felt compelled 
to decliuo complying with tho wish of tho prince, 
hut ho sent him a sum of money, equal to about a 
thousand pounds, to enable him to nmku his escape. 

Tho results of this invasion were fortunate both to 
Mcor Jollier and to Clive. The Sluixadn had pre¬ 
viously home the title (for this wns all that ho ever 
possessed) of Soubnhdur of Bengal, Bcliar, ami 
Orissa. His disobedience to the reputed authority 
of his father led to the transfer of the titular dis¬ 
tinction of Soubnhdar to tho Emperor's second son, 

Meer Jaffier being named as his lieutenant, with a 
perfect understanding that he should retain the 
substantial power, of which he was already in pos- 
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chap. vi. session. Clive, at the solicitation of Mi*er Jaflier, 
was made an omroh of tlio empire, an honour which 
ho accepted without appearing to consider how fur 
he was justified in receiving it without till* permis¬ 
sion of hia own sovereign, or whether tin* authority 
which lie thereby gave to the Emperor to demand 
his military service might not at some lime interfere 
with liis duty to the East-India Company or his na¬ 
tural allegiance to the crown of Great Britain. A 
more sulistantial roward of CJives service followed. 
To sustain tlio honour conferred by his feudal supe¬ 
rior, Meer Jaflier bestowed on the fortunate captain 
who had raised him to a throne, and kept him there, 
a jagliirc or estate. It was the quit-rent of rerlnin 
lands which had been granted to the Kast-Iiidm 
Company, and was alleged to l>c worth thirty thou¬ 
sand pounds j»cr annum. Clive accepted this murk 
of favour with ns little hesitation as tlio former. I Ie 
had indeed manifested some feeling of disappoint¬ 
ment at its delay, and had taken occasion to remind 
Meer Jaflier that a competent jaghire was a con¬ 
venient and almost indispensablo apixmdago to the 
dignity of an omrah. IIow far the servants of the 
Company were justified in accepting valuable gifts 
from native princes is a question which has been 
already considered, and it will consequently be un¬ 
necessary to renew the inquiry in this* place. AH 
that can bo urged in Clive’s favour is, tliat he medi¬ 
tated no concealment; and, indeed, as the Company 
were to be liis tenants, concealment was impossible. 
But although it was thus inevitable that liis employ- 
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ere moat become aware of the gift, it is not the less chap, vl 
clear that it ought not to have been accepted without 
their previous consent.* 

It has already been seen that the course of event* 
in Tndla, at this period, was not marked by any 
pedantic adherence to the principles of international 
law. A fresh install re is nlniiit to lie adduced of 
tlie looseness with which the political relations of 
Europe operated in tho East. The Dutch, in com¬ 
mon with their European neighlmure, had suffered 
from tho exactions of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah. On this 
account they were not displeased with his downfall; 
but cither from jealous)' of the jiower by which it 
had been effected, or from sonic oilier cause, they 
were slow in acknowledging the authority of his 
successor. This gave groat offence to Moor Jaffior, 
and on his l>cing suffered to pass their settlement of 
Chinaura without tho usual compliment of a salute, 
lie Rtoppcd their trade. Tho Dutch, always humble 
when humility could promote their commercial in¬ 
terests, made a submissive apology, and were there¬ 
upon admitted to the advantages which they had 
previously enjoyed. They were now as assiduous in 
cultivating the favour of the priucc as before they 
had boon negligent in offering him even ordinary 
marks of respect. Mcer Jaffier had begun to he 

* Clive was disposed to take credit for die moderation wliich 
lie had displayed in hi* draft* upon native princes; but thirty 
thousand pounds per annum was certainly not a contemptible 
reward for assisting in frightening away the Shozudn. Fighting 
then* was none on the part of Clive. 

VOL. I. 2 II 
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CIU*. VI. weary of his English patrons, and was not indisjwttod 
to shako them off. The Dutch were envious «»f the 
advantage enjoyed by tko English in a mnnnjMily of 
saltpetre which had boon granted them by Mwr 
Jafller, and further felt aggrieved hy tlie English 
government requiring all ships coming into the river 
to take English pilots—a precautionary measure ren¬ 
dered necessary hy the circumstances of tlto times. 
Under the influence of a sense of common grievance. 
Moor Jaffier and the Dutch, it was believed, had 
entered into a privato negotiation, tin* object of 
which was to bring into "Bengal a Dutch force 
to act afi a counterbalance to that of the English. 
Somo months after the date assigned to this ne¬ 
gotiation, it was ascertained tlmt a powerful arma¬ 
ment was fitting out at Batavia. Its destination 
was unknown, hut it was rumoured to he Bengal. 
By this time tlto adverse feeling of Meer .lafller 
towards tho English had undergone some rluuige. 
Thoir arms wore everywhere successful, ami the 
magnificence with which tho ruler or Bengal had 
rewardod tho services of Clive in delivering him 
from the invasion of tho Shazado, attested tho value 
which he now attached to his friendship. Ho was, 
therefore, not prepared to provoke their hostility. 
The news of tho preparations in Batavia was conse¬ 
quently followed by an expression of the displeasure 
of Mocr Jaflier addressed to the Dutch authorities, 
and by a demand upon the English for the fulfil¬ 
ment of that provision of the treaty which bound 
thorn to render Assistance lo the Nabob in resisting 
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tlio introduction into bis country of any foreign chap, vl 
force. Soon aftenvardH a Dutch ship arrived full 
of troops. Moor Jaflier repented his remonstrances 
to the Dutch and his demand for the aid of Iho 
English. The answer of the Dule.li was, that the 
ship came in from accident for water and provisions, 
having been driven from her destined port of Ncga- 
patnm by stress of weather, and that both the ves¬ 
sel and the troops should leave the river as soon as 
their wants wore supplied. Tt is almost unneces¬ 
sary to say that no credence was given to this state¬ 
ment. Measures were taken to prevent surprise— 
all Dutch boats wore subjected to a vigorous search, 
and on board of one belonging to the Dutch mus- 
ter-aUemlnnt some troops were* found, which were 
forthwith taken back to the ship. These proceed¬ 
ings gave rise to much altercation and remonstrance 
between the Dutch and English authorities. 

About two months after these occurrences, intel¬ 
ligence was received of the arrival of six other 
ships in the river, and these, in the words of Clive, 

“ crammed with soldiers.” Tins intelligence found 
Mcer Jaflier on a visit to Clive at Calcutta. He 
was manifestly embarrassed by it, not discerning 
bow lie might preserve appearances at the same 
time with the Dutch, whose assistance lie had in¬ 
vited, and with the English, whose power he dreaded 
ami whose allianco it was most desirable for him to 
maintain. On leaving Calcutta, he professed to bo 
going to reside three or four dnyH at his fort of 
llooghly, and declared that from thence he would 

‘2 is ‘2 
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chap. vi. chastiso the insolence of the Dutch. and noon drive 
thorn out of the river again. But inaUnri of pro- 
ccecling to the fort, ho took up hi* residence* at a 
place about half-way between it and tin* wtt le¬ 
nient of ChiiiBura, where ho teemed the Dutch 
authorities with all tbo grace and benignity that 
royal condescension could show to tbo mont fa¬ 
voured friends. In a few days ho made a com¬ 
munication to Clive, informing him that ho had 
granted some indulgcnco to (lie J hitch in their trade, 
and that they had engaged to leave tin* river with 
their ships and troops ns soon ns the season would 
ponnit. This was an obvious subterfuge, un wuh 
at onco perceived. Clive, referring to thi* conmiil- 
nication, «iys: “Tbo season permitting their inline- 
diato departure with llio greatest safely and pro¬ 
priety, the last condition in the Nalad/s letter, 
joinod to his whole l>eliaviour, convinced ns that 
leaving the river was no part of their intention; lmt 
that, on llio contrary, they had bin assent to bring up 
the troops if they could." This view of the subject 
was confirmed by the OYcnt. Instead of leaving the 
. river tho ships began to move up; and it was found that 
tho Dutch wore enlisting troops at Cbinsiira, Cos- 
simbazar, and Patna—a process which could scarcely 
ho carried on without the connivance of Meer Jaf- 
fier. When their preparations were thought com¬ 
plete, the Dutch addressed to the English authori¬ 
ties a remonstrance of great length and formidable 
purport. It recorded the grievances sustained from 
the assumption by the English of tho right of search, 
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anil the obstructions offered by them to the passage chap, vl 
of tho ships of Clio Dutch up the river, mid concluded 
with denunciations of vongeunre if redress wore 
withheld. Tho English replied with calmness, jus¬ 
tifying wlmt they liiul done ns having been performed • 

under the orders of tho Nabob, and under the co¬ 
lours of his liege lord the Emperor of Delhi; recom¬ 
mending im application to the Nabob on tho subject 
of complaint; and—in a strain which Clivo himself 
says “ may bo thought to savour a little of auda¬ 
city"—tendering the friendly offtcos of tho British 
government to mitigate the resentment of tho native 
sovereign. Tho contending parties were now on the 
verge of active hostility, and the position of tho 
English governor and council was one of oxtromo 
delicacy. If they suffered the Dutch to pass, they 
compromised the safety of the British settlements 
and power; if they resisted, they might plunge tho 
two countries into war, and themselves into disgrace 
and min. “ In this situation,” says Clive, “ wo 
anxiously wished Hint tho next hour would bring us 
news of a declaration of war with Holland.” Tho 
desired news was not received; but tho Dutch re¬ 
lieved Clivo and his council from part of their 
anxiety, by committing various acts of violoncc, 
which could not be expected to pass without re¬ 
prisal. Still to offer resistance to the passago up 
the Ganges of tho vessels of a power nominally 
friendly appeared to some timid politicians a strong 
measure—and the race of timid politicians appears 
fo have been about this time very numerous in 
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chap. yi. Bengal Some of them endeavoured to imbue the 
mind of Clive with their own doubt*, nnd to nlnrm 
him by representations of tlie perawinl danger which 
hoiucurrcd. His reply is said to have been. “ A pub¬ 
lic man may occasionally be called upon toad with a 
halter round his neck.”* Clive shrunk not from the 
responsibility which attended a vigorous course of 
action, but prepared to vindicate bis country’s ho¬ 
nour ami to advance bis mvii.f 
It was matter of doubt whether the Dutch in¬ 
tended to bring their ships past the Dnglish butteries, 
or whether they would land the troops below nnd 
march them through the country. Clhe provided, 
as far as ho lmd the means, against both. Colonel 
Fordo, who had returned from the Deccan. \ won 
dispatched to the northward with a force designed 
to alarm the Dutch authorities at Ohmsnrn, ns well 
as to intercept the troops of the enemy if they should 
proceed by land. Heavy cannon were mounted 

* Malcolm’s Life of Clive, vol. ii. f)!). 

t His disinterestedness in taking this determination is placed 
beyond doubt by the fuct that, being in the (mbit of making 
remittances home through tho Dutch Enst-Iudin Company, 
he had at the time large suma in their hands.—First Ilcport, 
page 157. 

♦ Colonel Fordo was an officer of Aldcrcron's regiment, and his 
merit early attracted the notice of Clive. When his regiment 
proceeded to England, Colonel Fordc preferred to remain in the 
Company’s service; but the Court of Directors had refused to 
confirm him, and at this decision he not unnuturally felt somo 
displeasure. He was also in very bad health ; but it is greatly 
to his honour, that neither die state of his health, nor the offence 
which lmd been given him, were suffered to deprive the govern¬ 
ment of Bengal of his services. 
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at Charnoc’s battery and the fort of Tannas, which chap. vi. 
places had boon occupied for tho purpose of enforc¬ 
ing search; while throe Company's ships, all that 
were in tho river, wore ordered to puss the Dutch 
vorscIh and take their Htation above the butteries, 
where lire-boaN were placed and other preparations 
were made to destroy the Dutch shipH if they 
attempted to ellert a passage. 

On the 21 st November the Dutch ships came to a. d. 175a. 
anchor a little below tho English batteries, and 011 
tho 23 rd llioy landed on the opposite shore a largo 
body of European and Malay troops. On the same 
day orders were sent to the commodoro of the English 
squadron, Captain Wilson, to demand from the Dutch 
commodore restitution of all the English persons, 
vessels, and property seized and detained by him; and 
in the event of refusal he was, in the usual languago 
of Hueh commissions, to “ tight, sink, burn, and de¬ 
stroy " tho ships of those of whom it would noV be 
absurd to speak otherwise than as “ the enemy.” Tho 
demand was made and refused, whereupon Captain 
Wilson proceeded to act upon tho concluding part 
of his orders with that spirit in which the marine of 
England, whether royal or commercial, have rarely 
been deficient. Undismayed by the inequality of 
force, be attacked the enemy, and after an engage¬ 
ment of two hours the Dutch commodore struck liis 
colours; fivo of his ships followed his example, and 
six out of seven vcsrcIs which constituted the Dutch 
fleet became at once prize to the English. One suc¬ 
ceeded in getting away, but was intercepted below 
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ciiap. vi. and captured by two other English ships, which had 
just arrived. Tho number of prisoners taken by 
Captain Wilson is said to havo been three times the 
number of tho men under his command.* 

On tho same day on which tho naval supremacy 
of England was thus nobly assorted and sustained. 
Colonel Fordo was attacked by tho garrison of 
Chinaura while on his march to take up a position 
between that placo and Chaiidemagoro. They ha/1 
posted themselves with four pieces of camion amid 
tho buildings of tho last-named place. From this 
cover they were soon dislodged, when they lied to 
Chinsura, abandoning their cannon, and pursued 
with some loss to the very barriers of the town. 

The following day decided the question of success. 
Colonel Fordo having been apprized of the approach 
of the troops landed from tho Dutch ships, and of their 
having been joined by part of the garrison of Chin- 
sura,' marched with two field-pieces, and mot them 
on a plain, where an action ensued. The force of 
the Dutch consisted of eight hundred Europeans 
and seven hundred Malays, besides some troops of 
tho country. They were commanded by Colonel 
Roussel, a Frenchman. Tho European force of tho 
English fell considerably short of four hundred ; in 
addition, they had about eight hundred sepoys.f 

* So stated by Clive, First Report, pngo 157. 
t Clive, in his Evidence before the Parliamentary Committee, 
1772, states the numbers to have been three hundred Kuro]>canH, 
eight hundred sepoys, and about one hundred ami fifty of tho 
Nnbob's cnvnlry, but these were of no use except in pursuit. 
In u nurrutivc drawn up by Clive soon after tho uction, and 
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Tlio action has beou justly described as “short, chap. vi. 
bloody, and decisive."* Its duration was less than 
half an hour, and the Dutch were entirely routed, 
leaving dead on the field about a hundred and twenty 
Kurojienus and two hundred Malays. About a 
hundred and fifty were wounded; three hundred 
ICiiropenns, including Colonel Roussel and fourteen 
oflirers mid two hundred Malays, were made prison¬ 
ers. The lorn of the English was inconsidorabla.f 
Colonel Fordo reported his success, and requested 
further orders. Had ho been directed to march 
against Chinsura, it must have yielded on a sum¬ 
mons; but this step was prevented by on humble 
application from the Dutch for a restoration of the 

printed in Sir John Mulcolm’s memoirs of him, tho number 
of European* is represented to have amounted to threo hundred 
and seventy, but Homo of them nre stated to have boon volun¬ 
teers. 

* Narrative above referred to. 

I Sir John Malcolm relates an anecdote, and he pay*, on good 
authority, which Illustrates the calmness of Clive under circum¬ 
stance* which might have excused some degree of excitement, not 
less than his habit of prompt decision. On the Approach of the 
Dutch force, Colonel Fordo, desirous of being armed with ade¬ 
quate authority for treating us enemies a people with whom the 
English were ostensibly at peace, wrote a note to Clive, saying 
that if lie had the order of council he could attack the Dutch with 
a fair prospect of destroying them. Clive was playing at cards 
when he received the communication, and without quitting the 
table, he wrote the following answer with a pencil:— 

'■ Dear Fordo, 

“ Fight them immediately; I will send you the order of council 
to-morrow." 

The instruction wa- followed, and with what success bus been 
shown in tin* text. 
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chap. vi. relations of peace. A treaty was concluded, liy 
which they disavowed the nets of their naval com¬ 
mander, acknowledged themselves tlm aggressors, 
and agreed to reimburse the English Kiwt-India 
Company the amount of damage which they lmd 
sustained, and tlio churgos of tho war. On this 
arrangement tho ships of tho Dutch wore delivered 
up to them. 

Three dayH after the battle, tho Dutch learned by 
tho encampment of Meeruii, son of Moor Jnfllor, 
with several thousand horse within a short distance 
of Chinsura, that there was another party besides 
tho English with whom they had un account to 
sottlo. They had been defeated, and this rendered 
it in tho eyes of the Nabob highly inexpedient to 
maintain with them tho appearance of friendship. 
Tho terror of tho Dutch was extreme, and they 
implored tho protection of Clive, entreating him. in 
tho most earnest as well as tho most abject terms, 
to stand between them and tho threatened indiction 
of Mahometan vengeance. lie consented to give 
them tho beuolit of his good offices, and proceeded 
immediately to a situation near Chinsura, in order to 
chock with more certainty than could bo ensured at a 
distance tho conduct of Meeriin, of whoso cruel and 
capricious temper somo sudden and violent outbreak 
might not unreasonably bo expected. J h'puties from 
thoDutcli government were Rubsoquontlyndiuittod to 
audionco by Mccnm, and after some altercation tho 
basis of a treaty was agreed upon. The tonus were, 
that tho Nabob should protect them in their trade 
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and privileges, on condition that they should never ciiap. vi. 
moditato war, introduce or enlist troops, or raise 
fortifications without his consent—that they should 
nover keep more than one hundred and twenty-fivo 
European soldiers in the country for the service of 
their several factories, Chinsum, CosKimbaznr, and 
Patna, and that they should forthwith send away 
their ships and remaining troops. A hrouch of any 
of these conditions was to ho punished by entire and 
utter expulsion from the territories of Moor Jaffior. 

Tho treaty being concluded, and tho Nabob satisfied 
for tho trouble and expense of the inarch of his 
troops, tho Dutch were delivered from tho appre¬ 
hension caused by their vicinity.* 

Tho restoration of peace on the coast was to bo 
followed by the recurrence of hostilities in the into- 
rior. Roforo the arrangement of affairs with tho 
Dutch was completed, it was ascertained that tho 
Khaziula was again preparing to enter tho province 
of Hollar, supported by several powerful zemindars; 
and that tho foujdar of Purnenh hud taken the field 
on tho eastern hank of the Ganges, about half-way 
between Patna and Moorshedahad, with the inten¬ 
tion, ns it was believed, of joining tho invader.f 

* Tho details of the dispute with tho Dutch nrc drawn princi¬ 
pally from the cvidoucc of Clive before the Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee, and a uarrutivo (previously mentioned) found nmong 
Clive's papers by Sir John Malcolm, and by him published. 

t This person had, during the previous campaign against tho 
Shazuda, been destined by Mcerun for assassination. To effect 
his purpose, Mcerun invited him to un interview which tho 
foujdur promised to give him; hut " he was u prudent man," 
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chap. vi. Immediately after the ccmdnwon of the treaty with 
the Dutch, Colonel Calliaud arrived from Mud rim, 
and ho was forthwith dispatched with a considerable 
forco to Moorehedahad, whore in a few days ho uus 
joined by CHyo and Colonel Fordo, llolh tbrnt 
distinguished commanders were about to quit India. 
Clivo introduced Colonel Calliaud to the Nalsdi, and 
recommended him to his conlideneo; hut it has been 
justly said that “ confidence is- a plant of alow 
growth,” and Moor Jaflier regarded the approaching 
departure of Clive with much alarm. He disliked 
tho control which Clive had exercised over him. but 
he felt the want of his fertile and active mind to 
guide him through Ilia dillicuUioH. These were 
neither few nor slight. Invasion threatened him 
from without, while within, an exhausted treasury, 
a discontented soldiery, and an oppressed people, 
afforded abundant grounds for apprehension. In 
addition to tho anxiety generated by these sources 
of annoyance, Moor Jaflier was subjected to con¬ 
stant fear of tho consequence's which might arise 
from tho wayward and extravagant conduct of Iuh 
son Mcorun. Afore especially did lie dread that, in 
conformity with tho many precedents which Oriental 

says tho native historian, Gliulnum Hosscin (who seems to think 
the adoption of measures to guard ugniiiet assassination mi extra¬ 
ordinary display of prudence), and instead of proceeding at once 
to meet Mccrun, he dispatched a message to (.'live, representing 
his fears and soliciting protection. Clive assured him of safety, 
mid ahtuined for him permission to decline the iuterview sought 
by Mcerun. which the fonjdur wus still unwilling to risk notwith¬ 
standing Clive's guarantee. 
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history affords, the prince might take somo measures chap. vi. 
to quicken the natural course of tho succession to the 
throne. The pride of Moor Jnllior had sometimes re¬ 
volted at the interference of Clive, and circumstances 
had occasionally led him to cherish tho thought of 
emancipating himself from his control; but when 
difficulty arose, lie felt himself incompetent to moot 
it. The storm never failed -to revive that depend¬ 
ence which the calm had dissipated. Weak, timid, 
indolent, and indecisive, Moor Jullicr looked to a 
stronger mind than his own for counsel, and the loss 
of Clivo was felt by him as the removal of tho main¬ 
stay of his throne and safety. 

It was not by the Nabob only that Clive’s depar¬ 
ture was regarded with apprehension: many of tho 
Company’s servants augured ill of the results. The 
Nabob was surrounded by persons inimical to tbo 
interests of tho English, and tho influence of their 
counsel, it was feared, might shake to its founda¬ 
tions the fabric which the genius of Clivo had raised. 

Theso views wero pressed upon him with much 
earnestness, hut his determination was taken. lie 
was dissatisfied with the conduct of the Court of Di¬ 
rectors, and the state of his health had long dictated 
retirement. After passing a few days at Moorslie- 
dalmd, Clive returned to Calcutta, whence, in tho 
month of Fobruary, lie departed for England. Tho a.d. 17 Go. 
mode of supplying the vacancy thus occasioned had 
been tho subject of violent and vehement disputes 
at home. A detail of these is unnecessary, and 
would he uninteresting. It will bo sufficient to 
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chap. vi. state, that the continuance or abandonment of the 
rotation system formed one point of dispute; and 
when that was disposed of by a resolution of the 
Court of Proprietors, enforcing; a return to the 
formor practieo under which tho presidential autho¬ 
rity was intrusted to a single person, a fresh contest 
arose on tho choice of an Individual for tho office. 
An order of succession was finally earrtod, under 
which Mr. Ilolwoll* was the fiftli on tile list; but by 
the death or departure of those above him, lie had 
attained the first plnco when (’live left India, and 
consequently succeeded to the office which Hite's 
withdrawal vacated. 

a.d. I7C0. ColonoICnlliaud had,on the lHth.Tnmmrv,marched 
from Moorslicduhad for Patna, accompanied by Mee- 
run, with uu army which was in point of mnnhors for¬ 
midable. Tho advance of tho force was delayed by 
tho necessity of' previously appeasing the Nabob of 
Purneah, in order that an enemy might not lie left in 
tho roar. This being, to appearance, effected, through 
tho mediation of the English commander, the march 
of the army was resumed. Tho prince ngniiiHt whom 
it was advancing was the sumo who lias nlready been 
mentioned as tho Shny.ado, hut lie now claimed a 

* He was at Culcutta when tho place was attacked by Koomj- 
oo-Dowlnh; and by the flight of tho governor uml most of the 
senior servants, he then succeeded to the chief authority. He 
was among those confined in the Jllnck Hole, mid \vv onu of the 
few who survived the confinement. He wrote a narrative of the 
sufferings endured by himself and hi* eompauion*, which luu 
been referred to among other authorities in the uccounl of Unit 
transaction. 
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higher character. His father had experienced the 
fate which rank and power so often have brought 
upon their possessors—the captivity in which ho 
had long been held hud been terminated by his 
murder. Intelligence of thin event reached the 
Shazada soon after he entered Bohar, and he there¬ 
fore assumed the title of Emperor. 

Tlu« governor of Mehar, Ram Nnrrain, was in com¬ 
mand of a considerable force, and ho had further the 
aid of a Iwittalion of English sepoys and a few Euro¬ 
peans which had boon left at Patna. On the ap¬ 
proach of the invading army lie marched out of the 
city and encamped under its walls. Colonel Calli- 
aud was most anxious that an engagement should ho 
avoided until lie arrived, and lie wrote repeatedly to 
the governor, warning him not to eomo to action. 
Ram Narrain was a good financier, and his arithme¬ 
tical ability had cuused his elevation; but ho was a 
very indifferent soldier, though his vanity led him to 
entertain a different belief. Anxious to achieve un¬ 
divided glory, lie disregarded the injunctions of Co¬ 
lonel Calliaud, engaged the enemy, and was totally 
defeated. The efforts of the English troops enabled 
him, with some difficulty, to retreat into Patna. On 
learning wlmt had happened, Colonel Calliaud ad¬ 
vanced with the greatest expedition, and on tho 22nd 
February a buttle ensued, in which the English and 
their ally obtained a complotc victory over the 
Emperor. Tho ardent spirit of Colonel Calliaud 
suggested that the triumph should be followed by 
pursuit, and lie* entreated Meerim to give him the 
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A. D. 1700. 


assistance of a small body of cavalry for this pur¬ 
pose—but Meeran refused, and without the aid 
solicited by Colonel Cailiaud no pursuit could take 
place. On the 2nd March it became known that 
tho Emperor was in full march for Bengal; Colonel 
Cnllinml followed, and on tho 7th was within ten 
miles of him. Tlio Emperor then diverged, to enter 
Bengal by another route, which lay across moun¬ 
tains which no army lmd before traversed. His 
force consisted chiefly of cavalry and was unencum¬ 
bered by baggage—he also hud the advantage of a 
day’s march in advance of Colonel Cailiaud—hut 
notwithstanding these circumstances, the latter suc¬ 
ceeded in fallowing him at no great distance. (>n the 
4th April ho joined Meer Jaffier who wqjf in the field, 
and on the Ctli proposed to attack the enemy in tho 
night if the Nabob would furnish a body of cavalry, 
lie met with the same success which had attended 
his application for similar assistance from the Nalsiha 
son—tho cavalry were refused. On the following 
day Colonel Cailiaud camo up with the rear of tho 
Emperor’s army, a river only interposing between 
them. He then renewed his request to t]io Nabob to 
march a body of cavalry to employ the enemy till tho 
British infantry could be brought up. Tho request 
was disregarded, and tho enemy thus gained an op¬ 
portunity of marching away unmolested. The Km- 
peror returned to Patna, and having been joined by 
Law, with the remnant of the French force which fol¬ 
lowed that leader, made two assaults upon the city, 
lie was preparing for a third when In- wns compelled 
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to withdraw by tho arrival of Captain Knox with a ciiap. yi. 
detachment nont by Colonel Callinud to tho roliof of 
tho ])lace. Tho next task which demanded tho 
attention of tho English commander was to resist 
tho Foujdar of Pumonh, who, not satisfied that ho 
was Halo in trusting Moor .Tnffior, wan ngain in arms 
for the purpose of joining tlio Emperor. Cai>tain 
Knox left Patna to stop liis progress. Ho was 
accompanied by tho Rqjnh Shittabvoy, a gallant 
native chief, with a few followan. Tho rest of tho 
troops in 1'atna wero either occupied in settling im¬ 
portant questions relating to arrears of pay, or indis¬ 
posed to ongago in a project which they believed 
hopeless. Ono of tho principal jemadars endea¬ 
voured to deter Shittahroy from accompanying Cap¬ 
tain Knox, representing tho folly of mooting such 
a forco as that of tho Foi\jdar with a moro handful 
of moil, intimating his suspicion that tho dofoat 
of tho troops of Ilam Narrain would not givo thoir 
master much concorn, as thereby ho would savo 
payment of tho arrears which wero duo to them, 
but adding, that tho officers lmd resolved not to 
risk thoir lives by joining tho rash and infatuated 
English* Those sinister anticipations of defeat 
were not realized. Captain Knox was attacked 
by tbo Foujdar, but the latter was defeated, and 
fled with tho loss of the greater part of his bng- 
gago and artillery. A few days brought the armies 
of Colonel Calliaud and of Mcerun to Patnu. 

These pursued tho flying Foujdar, and having over- 

* Scott’s History of Bengal, page 31»C. 

VOL. 1. 2 c 
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chap. vi. taken him^ a skirmish took place, after which the 
Foujdar continued his retreat, having burned all the 
heavy baggage and military stores that remained to 
him. Hero again the obstinacy of Moonin reii- 
dorod success imperfect. Colonel Calliaud had no 
cavalry, and Mceruu, who throughout the action 
had kept in tho rear, would not spare a single 
horseman for tho pursuit. But tho follies and 
crimes of this wretched prince wore ap])rooohlng 
a. d. ufio. on awful close. On tho night of tho 2nd of July 
was a hoavy storm. Tho lent of Mecruii, contain¬ 
ing himself, a story-teller to amuse his leisure, and 
a sorvant employed in patting his feet, was struck 
with lightning, and all within it perished.* The 

* Mccnin appears to have possessed somewhat more of energy 
than his father Mccr JafKcr, but this quality was prinrijmlly 
manifested in the perpetration of deeds of blood. The native 
historian, Gholaum Hosscin. is very severe on hU memory. 
After attributing to him two acts of assassination, lie says " ho 
killed several womon of his harem with his own hand, and would 
boast of tho act, saying,' this was tho truo mode of clearing up 
doubts and casing tho mind of joalousics/ With this savage 
ferocity he procured tho death of Amccnn Begum and Ooosecty 
Begum, daughters of Mahabat Jung (Aliverdi Khan), whom lie 
caused to be drowned; and among his papers was found a list of 
many persons whom he hsd resolved to cut off at tho conclusion 
of the campaign, determined, as he said, to rid himself of the dis¬ 
loyal and sit down in repose with his friends.” Tho historian adds, 
" But the Almighty, who is protector of the universe, would not 
permit such barbarity. When he beholds n people immersed in 
wickedness, he commits the guidance of power over them to n 
tyrant that he may punish their offences; but he lets not that 
tyrant remain for ever over his scrvnnts. The government of tho 
oppressive has no permanency; for the scripture truly says, • Do- 
minion may continue even with infidelity, hut cannot with cruelty. 
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death of tho general is always in the East the signal chap. 
for tho dispersion of his army. To prevent thismis- 

If. mdood, after necessary severity the cruel hccomo just, ho may 
establish thoir power; or olse. remedying evil hy evil, he *cnds 
one more cruel than themselves to overthrow thoir prosperity.' ” 

Among other net* uf like nnluro. Mecrun, noon after the ncees- 
bIoii of IiSh father to tho muftniid, took ndvonlago of the distur¬ 
bance* which Hueceeded that event to spread roporta of a oonspl- 
racy in favour of an infant, staled hy Homo authorities to have 
liocri the brollior of Hooraj-oo-I)owlah, by others, with greater 
appearance of probability, the nephew of that prince. Tho way 
being thus prepared, a band of ruffians wns dispatched to tho 
place where tho hapless child was lodged with tho widow and 
daughter of Alivcrdi Khan, tho latter being Goosccty Begum 
abovo-raentioned. It was reported that all three were assassi¬ 
nated ; but in this instance Mecrun—for the report was spread 
by himself— laid claim to the guile of more bloodshed than had 
actually been committed. Tho child was murdered, but the 
women were for tho time spared and sent off to Dacca. Mecrun, 
however, sccmH to have been greedy of the fame of extended mur¬ 
der, and to have guarded lus reputation in tliis respect as jealously 
as men in general would protect their cluim to innocence. Being 
reproached by Scrafton, tho British resident, with tho murder of 
ono of the women, he did not repel the charge hy alleging, ns he 
truly might, that sho was alive, but answered hi the tone of ono 
irritated by an attempt to control his just and reasonable liberty 
of action, '* What, shall not I kill an old woman who goes about 
in lior dooly (litter) to stir up tho jemadars against my father ?" 

Ormo vol. ii. pngc 272. To tliis unhappy princo tho broadest 
and plainest distinctions between right and wrong appear to have 
been imperceptible. Ho was either originally destitute of the 
power of judging between them, or ho lmd lost it by a long 
oourso of sclf-indulgcnco and self-delusion. 

Mr. Vansittnrt closes a long list of persons out oft* by assassi¬ 
nation during the reign of Mccr Jafficr with tho names of Goosccty 
Begum, Amccna Begum, Murnda Dowla, an adopted son ofShnh- 
amut Jung, nephew of Alivcrdi Khun, Lcstfin Nisra Begum, tho 
widow of Boornj-oo-Dowlah. and her infant daughter, after which 
the narrator continues thus '" Tho five unhappy sufferer* men- 

2 V. 2 
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chap. vi. fovtuno, and to avert the confusion and plunder by 
which it would inevitably bo attended, it wiw resolv¬ 
ed to conceal from the army, if possible, the fact of 
Mecrun’a death. A fow of the most trustv ortliy and 
influential of tho officers were entrusted with the 
Bccrot, and through their oRKintuiiW) the army won 
kopt together during itH march hack to 1’aUiu, return 
tliithor huing rcndcrod neccRHary by tho appronch of 
tho rainy season, not less tlmn by the fatal accident 
which had left tho troops of tin* Nabob without a 
loader. Tho disappearance of Mueruu was ascribed 
to illness, nnd during seven days, which the march 
to Patna occupied, tho real causa was unknown, ex¬ 
cept by the few to whom it had boon imparled in 
confldonco. When tlio knowlodgo of tho prince's 
death beenmo general, tho troops took advantage 

tioned lout perished nil In ono night nt Pnocn, nltoat (lie month of 
Juno, 17G0, whero they hud been delninad prisoners since the Ac¬ 
cession of Jollier AH Khan to the government. A purwammh 
[order] was sent to Jessurut Khan, tho naib [deputy] oflJaccn, to 
put to death all tho survivors of the families of the Naliobs, Ali- 
verdi Khan, Shnhnmut Jung [Ins nephow and son-in-law], and 
Sooraj-oo-Dowlah; but upon his declining to obey so cruel an 
order, tho incssonger, who had private instructions to execute 
this tragedy in caso of tho other's refusal, took them from the 
place of their confinement, carried them out at midnight upon tho 
river, and massacred and drowned them, with about seventy women 
of inferior note und attendants.” Tin's account is incorrect nnd 
exaggerated. Goosccty Begum and Amccnu Begum were brought 
from Moorahodnbad to Dacca some time nfterMcer Jollier's acces¬ 
sion ; and further it was officially stated by the Government of 
Bengal (Letter to Court of Directors, 1st October, 1 705), that of 
the five principal victims named above, only two had perished, the 
rest had been kept in confinement, ami wore subsequently set ut 
liberty. 
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of tho consternation excited by it, and became chap. vi. 
clamorous for their arrears of pay. They surroundod 
tho palace and assailed tho officers of tho treasury, 

—reviled tho Nabob in luugungo the most gross 
and opprobrious, nnd even threatened him with dentil 
if their demands were not eompliod with. The storm 
raged throughout two days, when peace was restored 
through the interposition of Moor Cossim, the son- 
in-law of Moor Jallier. Tho Nabob gave a promise 
of full payment at a specified time, and Moor Cos- 
sim bocamo security for its performance. Moor 
Cossini contributed still more effectually to calm tho 
oxcilod footings of tin* mutinous troops, and put an 
end to tho violence in which they found expression 
hy producing from his own treasury throo lacs of 
rupees, tho distribution of which had tho ofleet of 
inducing tho discontented soldiers to retire. 

It was about this time that Mr. VuiiHittart arrived 
from Madras to assume tho office of Governor of Port 
William in place of Mr. I iolwoll, hy whom it lmd been 
held since the departure of Clive. As tho appoint¬ 
ment of Mr. Vansiltnrl interfered with the pretensions 
of tho senior servants in lien gal, he could scarcely 
hope to enjoy his elevation without annoyance. lie 
soon found that the disappointment of his colleagues 
was not the only cause of disquiet which awaited 
him. The man who had been placed on tho tlirono 
of Bengal by tho arms of tho British Government 
was surrounded by enemies, secret and avowed— 
his pecuniary difficulties were great and increasing 
—his fidelity had long been more than quest ion- 
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chap, vi, able, and the death of hie son Mecnm had now 
opened a now fountain of discord in a controverted 
succession. That evont, too, had added to the pre¬ 
vious incapacity of Moor Jofficr for government. 
The blow falling on a man habitually indolent and 
unstable, somewhat advanced in years, and ener¬ 
vated by a life of indulgence, produced such a de¬ 
gree of dejection as seemed to unfit him altoge¬ 
ther for tho exercise of any function requiring the 
slightest degree of mental exertion. CJive, whose 
vigorous mind had formerly held in captivity the 
weaker intellect of Mcer Jaffier, was away ; and at 
the time when tho ruler of Bengal moHt wanted a 
monitor and guide, there was no man cm the spot 
possessing sufficient influence to nesumo the cha¬ 
racter with effect. This was not all. The new 
governor took possession of a treasury ho exhausted 
that tho trading investments of tho Company wore! 
obligod to bo suspended, and it was with difficulty 
that tho current expenses of tho settlement were 
provided for. Tho monthly subsidy for tho pay¬ 
ment of tho Company’s troops while in tho field 
in tho scrvico of tho Nabob was, Ifko all similur 
engagements of that princo, considerably in nrreur, 
and had it boon paid with regularity it would liavo 
boon insufficient for the expenses which it was In¬ 
tended to defray. Certain countries had been as¬ 
signed for a stipulated time to the Kiiglinh, to 
afford them tho means of recovering the losses sus¬ 
tained on the capture of Calcutta. The lime of 
assignment had expired, hut a considerable balance 
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still remained duo. Tbo Nabob demanded the rosti- chap. VI. 
tution of the lands, and offered as security for tbo 
outstanding amount some jewels. Theso could only 
bo irnulo available as a resource in pecuniary diffi¬ 
culty by sale* or mortgage, and tbo circumstances 
under which they were to he hold by the British Go¬ 
vernment would, for u time at least, forbid recourse 
to such means of conversion. No remittances were 
made from Europe for the purposes of the Company, 
an implicit reliance being placed on tbo vast wealth 
believed to have been acquired by tbo rccont changes 
In .Bengal, and tbo government of Calcutta wero 
expected to provide not only for their own necessi¬ 
ties, but also for the wants of Madras and Bom¬ 
bay. At the former presidency an army was in 
tbo field, engaged in a course of operations which, 
if successful, would destroy the last remnant of 
French dominion in India. This army could not 
bo maintained but at a heavy oxpenso; and the 
cost of defending the British interests throughout 
India had been improvidontly cast upon tbo re¬ 
sources of a fiinglo settlement. * Such was tho 

* The expenses incurred by tho altered position of tho Com¬ 
pany, aud tho inadequacy of the resources obtained by tho treaty 
with Mccr Jaflicr to meet them, arc thus noticed by Mr. Van- 
sittart. " Tho idea of provision for the futuro seems to have 
been lost, in the apparent immensity of the sum stipulated for 
compensation of the Company's losses at the capture of Cal¬ 
cutta. The expenses of Bcngul and the coast, the sumB for 
carrying on the Company's trade at both places, and a provision 
likewise for the China trade, all was to be paid out of this fund, 
at first thought inexhaustible, but in less than two years it was 
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chap. vi. financial position of tlie government of Calcutta, 
and it was the parent of tlio policy which that go- 

found necessary to take up money at interest, although Inrgc 
sums had been received besides for bills upon the Court of Di¬ 
rectors. 

" To state this nccount right, the sum for compensation should 
be act against the past losses of the Company, and in truth it 
will not more than repair them. If wo examine further the con¬ 
sequences of this event, wo Bhall find that, from a commercial 
body founded upon a system of economy, wc are bccomo from 
this moment a military and political body; wo havo entered Into 
connections with the country Government; wo Imva begun a for¬ 
tification upon an extensive plnn, to render our influence and 
command permanent and sccura against nil accidents ; wc lmvc 
taken upon us the defence of the provinces, and our expenses 
will be daily increasing by an augmcntntiou of sepoys and other 
country forces, by larger demands of troops from England, with 
constant supplies of artillery and military stores proportionate 
to our present engagements and views, and lastly, by the pur¬ 
chase of materials and pny of workmen for carrying on the new 
fort. 

" To answer all which, it is stipulated in the treaty, thnt when¬ 
ever the Nabob demands the assistance of tho English, ho will bo 
at the charge of the maintenance of tho troops; which charge 
it was afterwards agreed should bo computed at tho rate of one 
luc of rupees per month, to be paid by tho Nabob during tho tirao 
the army should be actually in tho field. This would barely pay 
the immediate field expenses of the array j it did not at all take 
in the increase of tho military establishment in general, which 
heavy expense, when tho troops were in garrison, fell entirely 
upon tho Company ; nor was any provision made for tlio exten¬ 
sive fortifications, nnd the vast charge of military stores both at 
home and abroad. 

“ Any stock which is to suffer continual drafts must soon bo ex¬ 
hausted, if not kept supplied by some adequate source of annual 
revenue. The binds round Calcutta, ceded by the ninth articlo of 
the treaty, yielded only fivo or six lacs per annum net incomo to 
the Company, a sum of no consideration upon our present en¬ 
larged system ; and of course wc shall sec in the middle of the 
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vemmont pursued. Moor Coasim, the son-in-law of crap. vi. 
Moor Jaffior, aspired to succeed to the throne. The 
money which ho lmd advanced to allay tho claim of 
tho mutinous army had been furnished upon tho 
condition that ho should stand in tho place of Mco- 
nm. Moor .litlllcr hud indeed two other roiih, and 
tho deceased prince had loft one, hut none of thorn 
wore* of an age to maintain their claim to tho suc¬ 
cession. That of Moonm's son was weakened, if 
not destroyed, by fclio death of his father prior to 
attaining tho throno*; and all tho throe, it has been 

year 1760 tho Company's a flairs in oil parts distressed to llio last 
degree for want of money."— Narrative, pp. 21 to 24. 

• 'flic doctrine of representation, ns it in tormod, 1 h not ad¬ 
mitted by the orthodox interpreters of Mnhomedan law, This 
appears from the following passage from Sir William Mucnngh- 
ten’s " Principles and Precedents of Muhomodnn Law i" 

" The only rule which bears on tho face of it any appoarancc 
of hardship is that by which tho right of representation is taken 
away, and which declares that a son, whose father is dead, shall 
not inherit tho estate of his grandfather together with his uncles. 

It certainly seems to* be a harsh rulo, and is at variance with tho 
English, tho Homan, and tho Hindoo laws. Tho Moohummu- 
dan doctors assign ns a reason for denying tho right of represen¬ 
tation, that a person has not even an inchoate right to tho pro¬ 
perly of his ancestor until the death of such ancestor; and that, 
consequently, there can bo no claim through a deceased person, 
in whom no right could by possibility have been vested."—Preli¬ 
minary llemnrks, pnges 8, 0. 

In another part of the samo work the principle is thus stated : 

" The son of a person deceased shall not represent such person, 
if ho diod before his father. He shall not stand in the same place 
as llic deceased would have done, had ho been living; but shall 
be excluded from tho inheritance, if he havo a paternal uncle. 

I’or instance, A, B, and C arc grandfather, father, and son; the 
father, B, dies in the lifetime of the grandfather, A ; in this ense 
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chap. vi. alleged, laboured under the disqualification of ille- 
gitimacy. Circumstances thus conspired to favour 
the protonsions of Mcor Cossim, who was, moreover, 
so fortunate as to obtain the support of the llritish 
Government. Tho way had been opened for the 
recognition of his claims before tho arrival of Mr. 
Vansittart. Mr. ITolwcll had for some timo been 
bent upon cflccting a change in tho government of 
Bengal. His plans were communicatod to Mr. Van¬ 
sittart almost as soon as ho arrived; and all of praise 
or of blame that belongs to the latter, in respect of 
the transactions that followed, rests upon his having 
adopted and carried out the plans of his predecessor. 
He who had laid tho snare was judged the most 


the son, C, shall not take jure representationis, but tho estate will 
go to the other sons of A."—Principles of Inheritance, General 
Rules, Chap. I. See. I. 

The following cose occurs in the " Precedents of Inheritance 

" Q. A woman has two sons, one of them dies in the lifetime of 
his mother, leaving a daughter; after the woman’s death that 
daughter lays claim to tho property left by her, In right of her 
father. Will her claim be good against the brother of her 
deceased fnthcr: that is to say her undo ? 

“ R. The daughter can havo no claim against her uncle, because 
her father died in the lifetime of his mother, who has another son 
living, by whom tho daughter is excluded. She can, therefore, 
have no claim of inheritance to the property of hex grandmother.” 
—Chap. I. Case IX. 

The Schias or Imamceya sect adopt a different view; but, ns 
Sir William Macnaghtcn observes, their codo “ lias hitherto had 
no weight in India, and even at Lucknow, the scut of heterodox 
majesty itself, the tenets of the Soonces arc adhered to.” In a case 
of recent occurrence, the succession lo the throne of Oudo was 
determined according to the orthodox code, which rejects the 
doctrine of representation. 
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propor person to manago tho process by which tlio chap. vi. 
prey was to be inveigled within it. Mr. Holwoll, 
notwithstanding ho lmd censed to bo govornor, 
continued to correspond with Moor Cossim. Tho 
latter, indeed, occasionally addressed letters to Mr. 
VnuHitturt; hut the more f'roo and confidential reve¬ 
lation or his desires mid hopes was reserved for Mr. 

Holwoll. A sullieiont understanding having thus 
been established, it was judged propor that a closer 
communication should take place. Tho permission 
of Moor Joffior for Moor Cossim to visit Calcutta 
was obtainod, under tho pretence of its being neces¬ 
sary for arranging a plan for the next campaign 
against tho Emperor, and for electing a settlement 
of certain accounts. Here, again, Mr. IIolwolI was 
tho principal actor. At the express desire of Moor 
Cossim, that gentleman was deputed to confer with 
him; and tho aspiring candidate for tho throne of 
Moor .faffior oponed his views with a degreo of can¬ 
dour which somewhat startled his English friend.* 

That ho should seek to possess himself of all the 
substantial power of tho sovereign was expected— 
that ho should oven claim to enjoy tho titlo was not 
improbable—hut Meor Cossim, it appeared, looked 
to securing his Boat on tho throno by tho death of 
him who then occupied it; and though tho British 
negotiator docs not appeal* to liavo been a very 
scrupulous person, he was not prepared to concur in 
a premeditated assassination. Mis delicacy asto¬ 
nished and disconcerted Mecr Cossim, who expressed 
• IIoIwcII’b India Tiacts, j>p. 90, 91. 
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chap. vi. Ills four that Mr. Hoi well wan not bo much his friend 
as ho bad supposed. But this trifling mishap wok 
not Bufforod to Interrupt tho progress of llu* nego¬ 
tiation. Moot Cosslm had littlo liopo of achieving 
any port of his objoot but by tho asfUtanre of the 
Euglish; and, aftor Homo dobnto, tho basis of h 
treaty was agreed upon. Moor Cowdm was to bo in¬ 
vested with tho down any, or control of tho exchequer 
—a most important power. IIo wan, further, to 
cxorciso all tho oxccutivo authority; but Moor Jaf- 
fier was to continuo in possession of tho title of 
sovereign: nil affairs of government were to be 
transacted in his namo and under his seal, and a 
suitable rovonuo was to bo allottod for his support 
Such wero tho arrangements affecting tho actual 
and tho nominal sovereign. For his own govern¬ 
ment, Mr. lied well stipulated for tho possession of 
Hurd wan, Midnaporo, and Chittagong, as moans 
of defraying tho Company’s charges in maintaining 
tho throne of Bengal. Tho torms wore immediately 
communicated to tho select committee, and by 
them unanimously approved. A few days afterwards 
a formal treaty was signed by tho British authorities 
and Meer Cossim; and tho arrnngoinont boing com¬ 
pleted, nothing romainod but to communioato it to 
the ninn whoso powor lmd been thus summarily 
transferred to ono of his sorvants. Mr. Ilnl well, 
who seems to have been in gront favour with tho 
governor, was requested to undortako this task, but 
ho assigned various reasons for declining it, tho 
most prominent, and probably tho most influential, 
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being that it would liavo placed him in subordina- ciiap. n. 
tion to Colonol Calliaud, with whom ho was to be 
associated. The conclusion of the treaty with Mccr 
CosBira was tho lost oilicial act of Mr. ilolwoll. Ho 
immediately afterwards resigned the service. 

On Mr. llolwell declining to he a party in the 
mission to Moor Jafficr, tlm governor resolved to 
undertake it himself. It was anticipated tlmt 
Moer Jallior would ho slow in assenting to a 
scheme by which ho was virtually dethroned ; and 
that no means of persuasion might ho wanted, it 
was prudently arranged that Mr. Vansittart and 
his coadjutor should he attended by a considerable 
military force. On the 14th October the English a.d. iigo. 
diplomatists arrived at Cossimlmznr, and on tho 
following day tho governor received a visit from the 
Nabob. On both sides thcro was an appearance of 
friendly feeling. Mr. Vansittart expatiated on tho 
evils of Mccr Jaflicr’s government, and the Nabob 
expressed himself willing to abide by any advice 
which the English governor might ofler with a view 
to improvement—certainly not anticipating tho 
nature of tho advice which he was soon to receive. 

Other interviews succeeded, and three notes were 
addressed by Mr. Vansittart to the Nabob, the last 
of which recommends the appointment of some 
capable person from among “ the Nabob’s children ” 
to retrieve the affairs of the state ; but so far from 
containing any intimation of tho bargain which bad 
boon made with Moor Cossim, it does not oven 
advert to that disinterested and high-minded person 
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chap. vi. as being fit for the duty required. The plot, lww- 
ever, gradually advanced to its development. The 
unceasing representations made to the Nabob of the 
disorders of his government, and the continued rails 
of tho British authorities for reform* at length ex¬ 
torted from him a confession that ago and grief in¬ 
capacitated him for struggling nlono with his diffi¬ 
culties. This furnished an opportunity for recurring 
to the recommendation to seek nssistanco from Ids 
relations. Tho Nabob thereupon mentioned several, 
and among them him for whose mime the British 
representatives were anxiously listening—lmt their 
joy on hearing it pronounced was not sutiered to 
ovorcomo their discretion — instead of giving to 
Mocr Cossim tho suspicious testimony of their praise, 
they asked tho Nabob which of the persons whom 
ho had named was tho most fit to assist him. Again 
tho voico of the prinoo delighted Ids hearers. Meer 
Cossim had somo reputation for ability, and the 
Nabob without hesitation declared him to ho the 
fittest man to loud him aid. Tho English nego¬ 
tiators now thought that they might givo expression 
to thoir wishes without imprudenco; they suggested 
that tho man of tho Nabob’s choioo should ho sent 
for. Tho satisfactory progress which tho negotiation 
had appeared to bo making wns hero interrupted. 
Tho rapidity with which the English wished to pro¬ 
ceed was disagreeablo to Meer Jnflier, who had indeed 
no wish to proceed at nil; he for some timo refused 
to comply, but yielding at bust from weariness 
rather than from any other cause, lie defeated the 
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object of tho English by intimating before Meer Cos- chap. vj. 
Sim's arrival, that fatigue ronderod necessary his own 
departure. Moor Cossim was scarcely moro anxious 
for an interview than his rival. lie enmo on 
tho summons addressed to him, hut ho was under 
iui apprehension, possibly not ill-founded, that in¬ 
stead of twisting him with tho management of tho 
state, the Nabob would take measures forgottiug rid 
of ldin. Tho following day passed without any com¬ 
munication with Moor Jallior, and it was dotenninod 
at night to rosort to forco to carry out tho viows of 
tho English. The nccessnry preparations wero made 
with great secrosy. Colonol Calliaud, with his troops, 
joined Moor Cossim without exciting alarm, and 
marched into tho outer court of tho palaco without 
mooting interruption. There tho colonol formed 
his men, and before making nny attempt against tho 
gate of the inner court, which was shut, dispatched 
to tho Nabob a lottor which lmd been propared by 
tho govornor. Tho lettor oxpressod somo disap¬ 
pointment at tho silonco of tho Nabob throughout 
the day, denounced the advisors to whom ho had 
surrendered himself, and informed tho princo that tho 
English government had sent Colonel Calliaud with 
a military forco “ to wait upon ” him. The duty of 
tho colonel was explained to extend to tho expul¬ 
sion of Meer Jaffier’s ovil counsellors, and the Nabob 
was exhorted to receive and support him—to look 
upon the governor as his sincere well-wisher, and 
to “remain satisfied.” But Meer Jaflior was not 
satisfied. The letter threw him into a transport of 
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cuap. vi. rage, and ho tliroatoncd that ho would resist to the 
last and abido bin fato. Colonol Calliaml abstained 
from hostility, loaviug opportunity for time to work 
a dinngo in the Nabob’s mind. Ho was not disap- 
pointod. After an interchange of messages occupying 
about two hours, Moor Jaflior was content to Mtipulato 
only for tho preservation of Ida life and honour, and 
an allowance suitablo to his maintenance. TIimo 
being roadilygrautod, the desponding prluco eamo out 
to Colonel Calliaud, whoso troops took possession of 
all tho gates of tho palace. Mr. Vnusittart hastened 
to the spot as soon ns apprized of the result. On 
seeing him, Moor Jaflicr, whose apprehensions were 
not yot altogether allayed, demanded if his person 
were safe. The governor answered that not only 
was the person of tho Nabob safe, but his govern¬ 
ment also, if ho bo pleased, adding that it bad never 
boon intended to deprive him of it. The courtesy of 
tho lattor part of this answer is more ovidont than its 
veracity: Moor Jaflicr however was unmoved by it. 
Aware that Meer Coastal was to bo put in possession 
of all actual power, Moor JafTicr attached little import¬ 
ance to the honour of being called a sovereign. With 
far more Spirit than might liavo boon expected, he 
declined the nomo wlion stripped of tho authority of 
a prince, and asked permission to retire to Calcutta. 
He sot out tho sumo evening. Mcer Cossim was Heat¬ 
ed on tho musnud, and tho congratulations tendered 
him by tho English authorities were followed by 
tlioso of the principal natives, offered with all tho 
sincerity which is commanded by success. By the 
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evening nil was perfectly quiet, and a stranger might chap. vi. 
have entered Moorshodabad without suspecting that 
the city had that day been the scene of a revolution.* 

Moor CoKsim lmd fully expected that he was to 
purchase the dignity of Nabob by a liberal donation 
to those who had helped him to attain it. This was 
quite in conformity with Oriontnl precedent; and 
the example of (’live and his associates in the pre¬ 
vious transfer of tho government of Bengal had 
Hhown that Englishmen had no objection to follow 
it. On tho night on which tho articles were signed, 

Meor Cos8im had tendered to Mr. Vansittart a pa¬ 
per which, on examination, proved to bo a note for 
tho payment of twenty lacs of rupees to the mem¬ 
bers of the select committee. But either that body 
happened to ho in tho mood for indulging tho fool¬ 
ing of disinterested patriotism, or tho abruptness 
with which tho offer had boon made gavo it, in thoir 
oyos, an appearnneo of indelicacy. They, ono and 
nil, shrunk from tho polluted paper, and desired 
thoir president to Inform tho man whoso grossness 
had shocked thoir moral feelings, that “ho mistook 
their motive*Tho obtuscncss of Moor Cossim led 
him to repeat the offer, when, to savo him from 
utter despair, Mr. Vnnsittart was induced to pro¬ 
mise, on the part of himself and his coadjutors, that 
when tho affairs of tho country were settled, and its 
finances flourishing, they would accept such marks 
of tho prince’s friendship as ho might bo pleased to 
bestow. Tho governor took this opportunity of so- 
* Vruiaittnrt’a Nnrmtivc, vol. i. pp. 105 to 1GS. 
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chap. vi. liciting a donation of five lace of rupees for the Com- 
pany, which was promptly granted, and applied by the 
English government in aid of tho operations against 
Fondichorry. Tho promiso which the pertinacity of 
Moor Cosaim had oxtorlod from the committee wot* 
faithfully kept; and although it will ho an anticipa¬ 
tion of tho courso of events, it will be more con¬ 
venient to stato tho manner of Its fulfilment hero 
than to return to tho subject whon, in tho order of 
time, it would roquiro to ho noticed. A few monthi 
aftor tho olovation of Moor CWiiu, Mr. Ilolwell 
consented to rcccivo two lacs and seventy thousand 
rupees, Mr. Sumner two lacs and twenty-four thou¬ 
sand rupees, Colonel Cullinud two lacs, Mr. M'Ouiro 
ono lac and oighty thousand rupoos and live thou¬ 
sand gold mohurs.* Mr. Culling Smith, who wan 
secrotnry to the committee, had one lac and thirty- 
four thousand rupees; and Major Yorke, who poni- 
innndod tho detachment immediately attendant on 
Moor Cossim, benefited to the like extent. Mr. 
Vnnsittart, ns was befitting his station, had tho 
largest slinro of Moor Cossim’s bounty—five Incs 
of rupees wore appropriated to his personal use. 
These payments wore to bo deferred till tho Nabob’s 
finances wero in a condition to bear them. When 
they beenmo the subject of Parliamentary inquiry, 
Mr. Sumner was questioned ns to the circumstances 
of the country at tho time whon they were mado. 
Ilis answer was, that “it was a matter ho supposed 
the Nabob a proper judge of;”—a reply indicating a 

* A moiiur ia cquul tu sixteen rupee*. 
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most decorous respect for tlio right* of a sovereign chap. vi. 
prince, mid a laudable desire to avoid any imper¬ 
tinent interference in bis affairs.* 

The reader being satisfied that the select com¬ 
mittee did not work without reward, it will now be 
proper to resume the narrative at the point where 
it wns interrupted for the purpose of illustrating 
this fact. 

The dethronement of Moor .fn(licv, and the eleva¬ 
tion of Mcor Cossim in his place, had been effected 
with a degree of ease which could scarcely have 
boon looked for. lhifc llmse by wliom the work 
bad been performed wore not to enjoy the pleasure 
of success without alloy. The change lmd been 
prepared and elleeted solely by tlio select coin- 
mil tee. Ill a matter where neeresy wns essentia), 
it was not extraordinary that this should Have been 
tlio case, and precedent did not require that the 
opinion of the entire council us then constituted 
should bo taken. But those members of the coun¬ 
cil who were not members of the select committee 
were, nevertheless, displeased, and various motives 
probably combined to give rise to their displeasure. 

Mr. Vunsitturt had been brought from Madras to 
take the chief place in the government of Culeulta, 
to the prejudice of Mr. Amyatt, the next in suc¬ 
cession to the chair, and to the dissatisfaction of 
all below him. The governor complained that lie 
“had Rome unhappy tempers to deni with,” and 

* See Evidence of Colonel Cullinud ntul Mr. Sumner, in First 
llqwrl of Select Coinniitlrc of Uto House of Commons, 177 '2. 

2 ]> 2 
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citap. vi. that " there were mischievous people in the wttlo- 
mont who were busy in improving every circum¬ 
stance to inflamo disputes.” IIo alleged further, in 
explanation of the hostility which he encountered, 
that somo appointments which ho had made had 
givon offouro* There might \>o another reason. 
Whon Mr. Vnnsittart relieved Moor Cowiin from 
the fear that his proffered liberality would lx* 
altogether declined, by promising that at a ftituro 
time the select committee would yield to his wish 
to be generous, ho made no such promise on Urn 
part of the remaining members of the couneil. In 
the bargain with Moor Jafller, though the select 
committee obtained the larger share of the price of 
that prince’s elevation, tho other members of coun¬ 
cil were not forgotten. Mr. Vansittarl, indood, was 
not authorized to promise any thing except for the 
members of the select committee, and lie might ho 
withheld from referring to his absent associates by 
tho fear of giving them offence. It is certain, how¬ 
ever, that they wore passed over, and tho superior 
fortune of their brethren of the select committco 
was noticed some months afterwards with consi¬ 
derable bittemess.f All these causes might coutri- 

* Narrative, vol. i. pages 159—160. 

t In n letter to the Secret Committee of the East-India Com¬ 
pany, dated 11th March, 1762, signed by several of the malcon¬ 
tents. the following is the paragraph relating to the charge. 
" After what has been sot forth, wc believe few will imugino that 
Mcer JafHer was deposed by reason either of a want of ability to 
rule, or of his bad principles. We would willingly, indeed, sup¬ 
pose that it proceeded rather from the wont of a true knowledge 
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buto to raiso or to feed the opposition which Mr. 
V r aii8ittart on countered; but apart from the influ¬ 
ence of private feelings, there was quite enough in 
the transactiouH of which lie was the chief manager, 
though not the chief contriver, to justify a Htrenuoiis 
resistance to hiw policy. 

'i‘hat Moor JuOicr was a weak man is unques- 
lioualde, and il is not loss certain that he was a 
wicked one. Hut neither his weakness nor his 
wickedness were left to be discovered by the new 
president of the council of Calcutta — abundant 
proofs of both had long beeu afforded. Rolli lind 
been shown at the very moment when the British 
Government were striving to place him on the 
musiiud. Uc who could pledge the most solemn 
oaths of fidelity to a sovereign of whose throno 

of the country policy, and from nn error of judgment, than from 
lucrative view*, had not Mr. Vonsittart and others of the projec¬ 
tor* made no secret that there was & present promised than by 
(’ossim Ali Klian of twenty lam. *Tia true they make a merit 
that tlu* was not to be delivered till the Company’s debt was 
paid and hit army satisfied. Wc have to observe on tliia occa- 
aion, that several of ub have had offers from the Nabob of very 
considerable sums to join in his measures, which we have con¬ 
stantly made public as well as refused; and if wc, who have 
ulwnys opposed those measures, have been thus tried with pecu¬ 
niary tcmplation8, what may be concluded of those gentlemen who 
liavc supported the Nabob on every occasion ?” 

It is not improbable that the writers of the above had, os they 
allege, been placed in the perilous position of finding themselves 
not at liberty to close their hands on money which was within 
their grasp. They evidently regard with veneration their own 
heroism, under the " pecuniary temptations" with which they 
had been " tried," and seem almost astonished at their liaving 
found strength to resist them. 


C1IAP. 
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chap. vi. lio was about to take poaocorion could scarcely be* 
regarded ns a pattern of moral excellence; be "bo 
could hover inactively about the field where raged 
tho battle which was to bring him regal power or 
total ruin could nol bo possessed of much energy «r 
determination of purpose. His failings ami crimes 
after IiIh good fortune triumphed had been many 
and great—but not nmru numerous or more griev¬ 
ous thnn might have Ikscu anticipated when his suo- 
ecw was at Issue. Mr. Vomit tnrl incurred the neod¬ 
icss lnl>our of framing a memorial, setting forth tin* 
erinics of Mocr Jnflier; but it is t<i he remarked (hat 
theso crimes were not urged to Meer dallier n* the 
grounds of his removal. The complaints submitted 
to him related to tho slate of the country ami tin* ill 
conduct of his ministers. Further—while there was 
(piito enough in the character of Meer •! a filer to 
shock the feelings of humanity, it ought not to he 
forgotten that tho person who, under Mr. Vnnsit- 
tart’s patronage, was elevated to his place, was de¬ 
sirous of commencing his reign with the murder of 
his predecessor—tho fnther of his wife.* 

* A just, but somewhat coarse adage, suggests the importance 
of a good memury to those who give loose to tho inventivr 
faculty ; and a more striking illustration of its truth enn fcnrrcly 
bo found than in comparing the different statements with regald 
to tho chnrge referred to in the text made in two pamphlet-, hoth 
published by Mr. Holwcll. In one, entitled " An addict# to tiic 
Proprietors of East-India Stock, setting forth the unavoidable 
NeccKsity and real Molircs for the KcvoluUon in Hcngnl in 17C0,” 
he gives nn account of an intrrvirw which he had with Meer (!os- 
sim, in fiudKTancc of the object uf Hu* revolution. Professing 
to give the eubhtnntx* ot ultal Meer (Wiui mid. lu* re|iorl con- 
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Besides the general bad character of Mccr J afficr, chap. 
certain specific acts wore alleged in justification of 

eludes thus, Mccr Cossim being the spanker referred to:— 

" Closing Uiie introduction with saying Hint the Souhuhdur (Mccr 
Juflicr) was incapable of government; that no faith or truat 
could ho put in him ; ami that if he was not taken off it would 
never he in Ins [Mccr ('oasim'ii] power to render the Company 
t lm-f services which he hud mi much at heart" Thus far Mccr 
(Wim. Mr. Ihdwcll, who speaks in the third person, then 
proceeds to give an account of the effect of this proposal on him¬ 
self. "Mr. Ilolwell, who little expected a preliminary of this 
kind, expressed much astonishment and abhorrence at the over¬ 
ture, and replied: ‘Tlmt howsoever little the Souhnhdar deserved 
consideration, yet that the honour of the Company and the Eng¬ 
lish nnrac forbid our hearkening to uny attempt against his life 
or dignity —[The object of the conference being to effect Ids 
deposal virtually, if not osleiw-ihlyj—that care would be taken 
neither lie nor Ids ministers should in future have power either 
to injure him [CowiiiiiJ, the Company, or his country, in tho 
manner he had already done, hut that unless ho (Cossim Ali 
Khan) dropped all mention, us well ns every intention and nttompt 
of tlie measure lie hud intimulod, the conference must end there/ 

To this lie acquiesced, hut with evident dissatisfaction of coun¬ 
tenance, and only added, that as he had no support but the Eng¬ 
lish, ho must submit to their measures, hut feared Mr. Ilolwell 
was nut so much Ids friend as he hoped and expected." This is 
one of Mr. 1 Iolwell’s statements. The other is taken from n pam¬ 
phlet bearing the title of " Mr. Tidwell's Refutation of a Letter 
from certain Gentlemen of the Couucil of Bengal to the Honour¬ 
able the Secret Committee, serving as a Supplement to his Ad¬ 
dress to the Proprietors of Eost-India Stock," the latter being 
the pamphlet just quoted. In this second, or supplementary 
pamphlet, the following passage occuis:—"As to Cossim Ali 
Klinn being deeirous of assassinating Mccr JalHcr, it is a charge 
we much doubt the truth of, as we never Indore heard the fact 
mentioned"! Both these pamphlets, with others on Indian affairs, 
are contained in one volume, "HolwcU’s India Tracts;" tlie 
first extract, tlmt giving un account of Mccr Cossim’s desire to 
naiASbinntc Mccr .luflicr, will be found ut pages 00, 'Jl, the second 
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chap. vi. liis romoval from tho throne. Ilia conduct in ro- 
— gard to the attempts of tho Dutch was put promi¬ 
nently forward by Mr. Holwcll ;* hut thin, though it 
might have afforded some reason for breaking with 
the Nabob at tho time, had been overlooked by 
tho British Government; and Meer Joffler had no 
ground to expect that it was at a futuro period to 
assist in making out a case for deposing him. Again 
—tho Nabob was accused of carrying on secret cor¬ 
respondence with tho Emperor, which was true. 
It was allogod that tho object of the Nabob was to 
throw tho blame of opposing the Emperor upon the 
English, and to make separate peace* for himself. 
Tho character of Meer Jaflior casts no discredit on 
this statement; but on the other hand, tho papers at¬ 
tributed to him nro said to have been forgeries, and 

denying nil knowledge of such a dcairc, nt pngo 114. It may not 
be unnecessary to mention, that in tho lettorof tho non-oonform- 
ing part of tho council tho charge against Meer Cwmim ruim 
thus:—" This was tho ease in most of tho instances ullcgrd 
against Jaflior AH Khan, nono of which show greater proofs of 
cruelty than that which Coesim AH Khan discovered when, being 
in possession of the palace, lie was desirous of making the first act 
of his power tho assassination of Jaflior AH Khan therein, and 
was very much displeased when he found we intended to give 
him protection at Coloutta.'’ It is just possible that Mr. Holwcll 
might liavo proposed to shelter himself under tho plea that ho 
knew of no such design being entertained by Moor Cossirn after 
he hod possession of the palace—if such a dcfcnco were medi¬ 
tated, it can only be pronounced a miserable ovnsion, wiujting 
nothing of the scandal of positive falsehood. But Mr. HolweH’* 
language does not entitle him to tho benefit of this subterfuge, 
wretched as it is. His words amount to a disclaimer of all know¬ 
ledge of Meer Cossim’s meditated guilt. 

* Letter to Colonel CalHuud, 24th May, 17(id. 
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the known charoctor of Oriental diplomacy offers no ciiap. vi. 
impediment to such a boliof. The precise nature 
and tho precise object of tlio corro&pondonco nro 
uncertain* and upon grounds so vague and unsatis¬ 
factory it did not bocomo the British (iovernmont 
to net. 

There was yet another point which, though not of 
primary importance, Mr. llohvell condescended to 
notice, as warranting a renunciation of tho cause of 
Moor Jailier. Tho governmont of Bengal acknow¬ 
ledged, in words at least, n dependency on tho 
throne of Delhi. Moer Jailier lmd boon confirmed 
by tho former Emperor and enjoined to aid in 
opposing bis son; but that son was now Emperor, 
and the position of Meer Jailier became that of 
rebellion. The sensitive conscience of Mr. IIolwoll 
recoiled from “ drawing tho sword agaiimt tho legal 
though unfortunate prince of tho country a re¬ 
markable instance of respect for the tottering tlirono 
of Aurungzebe, seeing that tlio permission of tho 
Emperor had not been sought for tho dethronement 
of Sooraj-oo-Dowluh, and that tho meditated re¬ 
moval of Meer .Jailier was to take placo without 
any arrangement witli the imperial court ns to a suc¬ 
cessor. In the boat days of tho empire tho power 
of tho monarch had ofton been defied by those who 
called thomselvcs his servants—tho sword lmd fre¬ 
quently boon unsheathed against him by whom it 
was bestowed, and in whose service only it was 
to be employed — tlio measure of the Emperor’s 
* letter from Mr. llulwcll lo Colonel CuUiuud, *24tli Mny, 17GO. 
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chap. vi. strength was tho measure of IiIh dominion. At the 
time when Mr. Ilolwclfc ecruplcR so opportunity 
occurred, tho actual power of the lCmj>eror was 
next to nothing. The throne of the Moguls was 
tho sport of servants and strangers, ami he who was 
entitled to occupy it was n wanderer without a 
home. 

But to combat these alleged reasons for remov¬ 
ing Moor Jaflier ih to combat phantoms. Those 
by whom the revolution was contrived and eHeeled 
had no faith in them. They were paraded l<> give 
a colour of right to ail act which at best could be 
justified only on tho ground of expediency, and of 
which even the expediency was very questionable. 
If these reasons were thought to possess any weight, 
they should have been communicated to Moor da flier, 
and publicly avowed as the grounds on which tho 
British Government acted in removing him. They 
wore not ro communicated or avowed; and though 
it was determined for other reasons to deprive Mecr 
Jaflier of all substantial power, it was proposed that 
ho should retain tho name and receive the homage 
of a sovoroign. Ilis flagrant cruelties, his perfidy 
to his ally, his rebellious resistance of the authority 
of his master tho Emperor, woro to bo accounted 
nothing. The Nabob and his load of guilt were to 
repose under tho wing of British protection, ami 
though tho actual administration of the affaire of 
the state was to bo placed in other hands, it was to 
he carried on in tho name and under the authority 
of the culprit. lie was to enjoy all the credit to he 
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derived from the countenance of the British Govern- chai*. Vi. 
mont, and tliat government to incur all the discredit 
which muHt attach to the support of a sovoreign 
who wus doomed unlit to reign* Such was the 
design, at least the professed design, of the select 
ciminiiltce. Its execalion wus frustrated by Moor 
•Jullior liiuiKcir—or apparently it was no frustrated— 
for it cannot hut seem strange that, in the treaty 
executed by the British Government with Moor 
Cossini. the latter, possessing at that time no politi¬ 
cal power whatever, should agree to surrender to the 
linglish certain lands—nn act which indeed could 

• Wnrroa IIufting\ afterwards no conspicuous in tho hi»- 
lory of British Incliu, won ut thin lime resident ut the court 
of Mwr Jufller. In 11 letter to Mr. Ilolwdl, dated 21*t .fiaiu, 

17fi(). ho adverts to the nuwurru of tho women ut Dacca, already 
referred to in connection with the character of Moerun, on 
whom the native historian lays tho guilt of tho transaction, In 
conclusion Mr. I lanliiiKi* snys, "I have hitJicrto boon generally 
nn advocate for tho Nabob, whoso extortion* and opponitiunH I 
imputed to the necessity of the limes and want of economy in 
bin revenues j hut if this charge against him ho truo, no argument 
can excuse or palliate so atrocious and complicated a villuny.uor 
(forgive me, Sir, if I add) our supjsirting such a tyrant." It is not 
necessary to determine whether Meer Jaflicr or his son lmd the 
greatest shnre in the guilt of this massacre, but with reference to 
the closing remark of Mr. Hastings, and to the proposed arrange¬ 
ment for allowing Moor Jaflicr to retain the dignity of a sovereign 
uftcr he should he deprived of the jiowcr, it nmy he observed, that 
ns, according to the views sometimes professed by tho British 
authorities, he was divested of power not merely on account of 
his inaptitude to govern, hut for reasons nflccting hia character us 
a man no less than as a prince, they were hound iu consistency 
with tin lie views to withdraw from him every uppcnrauuc of 
cncnurugcmciti and suppoil. 
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chap. vi. scarcely bo regarded as within his ability after the 
principal object of the treaty bad been accomplished, 
inasmuch as during tho life of Meor Jailier, the 
power of Moor Comim was to bo only administrative. 
Nor can it fail to oxcito suqiriso to find, in an agree¬ 
ment with a private person, such a clause as the 
following: “Betwixt us," tho English and Meor 
Mahomed Cossim Khan, “ ft firm friendship and union 
is established: his enemies are our enemies, and 
his friends our friends.” Indeed the inconsistencies 
which mark tho wholo proceeding are extreme. The 
character of Meor JiiHior deprives him of nil claim 
to 8ympftthy, hut regard In the honour of the British 
liamo calls for an indignant condemnation of tho 
courso taken with respect to him. Contemplated 
merely on the ground of expediency, it is scarcely 
entitled to greater favour. There was little reason 
toliopo that Moor Cnssim would on tin* whole prove 
either more honest or more tractable than Meor 
.laftior, and a revolution, though happily a bloodless 
ouo, can Rcarcoly bo doomed a legitimate inode of 
relieving a temporary pressure for money.* On an 

• Tlic possible disappointment of the hopes entertained from 
a revolution iB pointed out with «omo forco of reasoning and 
somo vigour of language by Colonel Calliaud in a letter to Mr. 
Holwell, dated the 29th May, 17G0. Speaking of Mccr Jollier, 
ho says, " Dad na the man may be whose coubc wc now Bupport, 

I cannot be of opinion that wo can get rid of him for a better, 
without running the risk of much greater inconveniences attending 
on auoh a change than those wo now labour under. I preeurao, 
tho CBtablisliiug tranquillity iu thcBc provinces would restore to 
us all the advantages of trado wc could wish for the profit and 
honour of our employers, and I think wc bid fairer to bring that 
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extended view of even the most worldly policy, it is chap. 
evident that a few lacs of rupoos could not compen- 

tranqulllity about by our present influence over the Soubnbdnr, 
and by supporting him, than by any change which can be made. 

No new revolution can lake place without a certainty of troubles, 
and u revolution will certainly bo the consequence whenever wo 
withdraw our pvulceliuu from tho Soubahdar. Wo cunnot in 
prudence neither, I believe, leave this revolution to chance; we 
must in some degree bo innlrumcntnl in bringing it about. In 
such u case it is very possiblo we may raise n man to tbo dignity, 

Just an unfit to govern, oslittlo to be depended upon, and in short 
us great a rogue as our Nulmb, but perhaps not so great u 
coward, nor so great a fool, and of conscqucnco much more 
difficult to manage. An to tho injustice of supporting this man 
on account of his cruolties, oppressions, and his being detested in 
his government, I see so little ohanco in this blessed country of 
finding a man endued with the opposite virtues, that I think we 
may put up with these vices, with which we have no concern, if 
in othor matters wo find him fittest for our purpose,” 

Notwithstanding the opinions here uvowed, Colonel Cslliaud 
subsequently concurred in tho deposition of Moor Jnfficr. When 
questioned before tho Parliamentary Commillco in 1772 ns to tho 
reasons of tho change, tho best which ho could offer appeared to 
ho his confidence in Mr. Van ait tort's judgment. Col. Cnllinud was 
u very distinguished soldier, but lie appears tolmvobccn deficient 
in moral firmness, and this defect in bis character had previously led 
him to the commission of an act which cannot bo pronounced othor 
than dishonourable. While Col. Calliaud was engaged with tho 
Nabob and his son in oppcising tho Emporor, a letter was exhi¬ 
bited by Mcer Jaflicr, the writer of which offered to secure tho 
person of the Emperor or to cut him off, on condition that a reward 
of a lac of rupees and the administration of certain lands should 
bo secured to him under the seals of tho Nabob, his son, and 
Colonel Calliaud. That a British officer should become a party 
to such a bargain would scarcely be credited—but such was the 
fact. Colonel Calliaud entered into the project, and bis seal was 
affixed to a document, wliich was to secure to an assassin his price. 

The cxcuso of Colonel Cnlliuud was, that he believed the letter to 
Iks a forgery contrived by Mccr JalRer to lest the friendship of 
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. vi. Bate for tho instability winch such a step entailed 
upon all tho institutions of the country, mid tin* less 
of character which tho English Government sus¬ 
tained by its apparent breach of good faith. 

Money being tho solo object of the revolution. 
Moor Cosaim applied himself vigorously to tlu* 
replenishment of bia treasury. Tho relations and 
dependants of former princes, ns well as those who 
bad acquired wealth by ministering to thoir ploa- 
• suros, wore suvorely jnessed. Tho demands of Moor 
CoHsim wero not confined to those enriched by his 
immodiato predecessor: tho retrospect extended to 
tho reign of Soon\j-oo-Dowlah, and even to llml of 
Alivordi Klmn. The mandate to refund reached 
some who Imd long since renounced the danger¬ 
ous and uncertain struggle for courtly favour, and 
had retired to tho enjoyment in security, as they 
supposed, of tho portion of wealth which, by the use 
of means of various grades of respectability, they 
bad boon enabled to accumulate. “ In short,” says 
tho native historian,* “ tho advice of Znhloe, the 
poet, 4 Why colloctest thou not from every subject a 
grain of silver that thou mayest form a treasure?' 

the English authorities, and Umt in this belief ho thought his 
concurrence in the plan might promote hi* interest with the 
Nabob without endangering the life of the Emperor. Hut lho 
apology is very insufficient. He could not Iks nsstircd that he 
was not becoming a party to assassination; and even if lie Imd 
been certain of that, which was only matter of conjecture, his 
appearing to countenunce so atrocious a scheme brought disgrace 
upon the nation ami Bcrvicc to which he belonged. 

* Gholuum Moslem: sec Scott’s History of Bengal, page 404. 
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Moor Cossim had attentively listened to and now chap. vx. 
strictly followed.” But his course was not perfectly 
smooth. The Emperor was only about fifty miles 
from Patna. IIis standard oll’ered a rallying point 
to the discontented zemindars and petty rajahs, ami 
all wore discontented when called upon for pay¬ 
ment of revenue. It had been part of the projected 
policy of Mr. Vausiltart to make terms with tho 
Emperor, lmt tho execution of it was interrupted by 
tho necessity of immediately removing this source 
of inconvenience. Major Carnac lmd taken the com¬ 
mand of tlio British army at Patna on the 1st .Janu¬ 
ary. On tho Jf>th he gave battle to that of tho A. D. 1701 . 
Emporor, when tho latter was entirely defeated. 

Among tho primmer* taken were M. Law and his 
remnant of French followers. This success pre¬ 
pared tho way for negotiation. Major Carnac soli¬ 
cited permission to visit the Emperor in his camp. 

Tho overture was after some hesitation accepted, 
and the British commander finally conducted tho 
Emperor to Patna. This commencement of friendly 
intercourse between tho Emperor and tho English 
was regarded by Moor Cossim with jealousy, and on 
hearing of it lie lost no time in proceeding to Patna. 

There lie was solemnly invested by tho Emperor 
with a khelaut, or dress of honour, and acknowledged 
his confirmation in tho soubahdarship by undertaking 
to render an annual tribute of twenty-four lncs of 
rupees from tlio revenue of tho three provinces.* 

* On this occasion the conducl of Mccr Cossim displayed 
eithor unreasonable fear or unbecoming Imughtiucss. Hemp- 
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chap. vi. This ceremony porformod, there was nothin# which 
Meer Cossim so much desired ns the absence of hi* 
lord, and h<3 was soon gratified. The English, 
though disposed to support the Emperor, were unable 
from various causes to favour him to the extent of 
their wishes, and his departure was accelerated by 
an insurrection in his cam)), in which he would pro¬ 
bably have porishod but for the timoly Interposition 
of Major Cumae.* Ho marched in the direction of 
Oudo, whore ho was to ho mot by the rulor of that 
country, who hold Iho offieo of his vizier. 

Ono ground of jealousy and dispute between Moor 
Cossim and Iho English whs thus removed, but 
others wore not wanting, and a demand made by 
Moor Cossim upon Ham Narrain for a settlement 
of accounts was a fertile sourco of difference, and 
eventually of mischief. 

Ram Narrain was a wily Hindoo, who having 
boon raised by Alivordi Khan to the rank of gover¬ 
nor of Patna, lmd contrived to maintain himself 
there contrary to the wishes of Moor JafTior, who 
distrusted him. That prince, on tho ground that 
Ram Narrain would put faith in an English pro¬ 
mise, but not in his own, hod solicited Clive to 

prepared to acknowledge himself tho Emperor's vassal, and to re¬ 
ceive from his hand a confirmation of his own authority, it was 
undoubtedly his duty to wait upon Ids lord. But Meer G'oiwim 
refused to prpcccd to tho camp of tho Emperor, and after much 
negotiation the investiture took place in tho English factory, 
where a throne was erected for the purpose. 

* Evidence of Major Caruac, Third Report of Select Commit¬ 
tee, page 102. 
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writo to him, assuring him of the English protection, chap. vj. 
in order, ns tho proposer of the schemo did not 
hesitate to avow, that he* might get possession of 
his person ami cut oil* Ills head, ('live answered, 
that such a proceeding would not he consistent with 
tho customs of the English ;—that if tho Nabob was 
inclined to resort to arms to reduce \i am Nnrrain 
to obedience, bo was nwly to assist him ; but that 
if bo mado any promises, they must bo fulfilled. 

Moor .faflior, who possessed no superabundance of 
energy, preferred a peaceful course, oven though 
shackled by the disagreeable condition of fidelity to 
a promise. Clive accordingly wrote to Ram Nnrrain, 
telling him that if ho would present himself to the Na¬ 
bob and acknowledge the authority of the new eslab- 

lislunent, bo should be continued in tin* government 
or Patna, on tho terms under which bo had held it 
from Sooraj-oo-Dowlah. Ham Narrnin complied, ten¬ 
dered his submission, and was accordingly confirmed 
in bis appointment. When tho Shazadu first me¬ 
naced Pallia, Ram Narrain exercised a prudent care, 
to stand well with both parties in tho war till he could 
ascertain which was likely to prove the stronger. At 
a subsequent period bis ambition to display his zeal 
and military skill was near producing fatal conse¬ 
quences to the cause in support of which it was in¬ 
dulged.* Ilis accounts, like those of most Oriental 
financiers, were considerably in arrear, and Mccr 
Cossim demanded a settlement. Tho demand was 
evaded, and Mccr Cossim thereupon formed designs 
* See i«agcs 3GG and 383. 
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chap. vi. lioatilo not only to the power, but to the life of 
Ram Nnrrain. 

Tho resources of tho province of llelmr liud suf¬ 
fered greatly from its being the scene of war; and 
it has boon questioned whether Rum Nnrroin was 
roally indebted to tho Nabob at all. The* presump¬ 
tion, howovor, lies tho other way. If nothing were 
due, it could have been shown by producing tho 
accounts; but thoso neither threats nor persuasion 
could extort. Tho influence of Mr. M'Guire, chief 
of tho English factory at Patna, wax employed, but 
in vain. Ram Narmin sometimes promised the ac¬ 
counts, but when the time for thoir production ar¬ 
rived, nono woro forthcoming. Had tho accounts 
boon rondcrcd, and had thoy boon fair and honest, 
Moor Cossim might not liavo relaxed in his hostility 
to Ham Narrnin, but the withholding them clearly 
put tho latter in tho wrong; and the pertinacity 
with which his conduct was dofondod by tho ollicors 
who successively held tho chief military command 
at Patna, can only ho accounted for by thoir dislike 
of the policy which placed Mecr Cossim on the 
tlirono, and their unfriendly foelings towards those 
by whom it had been adopted * 

* Major Ciunnc could bcc no fault in limn Nurrain ; and Colo¬ 
nel Cootc, by whom ho wan succeeded, took the name view. Tho 
former Blntcd that Knm Narmin declared ho was ready to account. 
He might have declared his readiness to account, hut (lining 
several montlw, though confltnntly called upon, he did not ac¬ 
count. He jiumetimcB alleged that part of the account** had been 
kml during the war, and muni be supplied from recollection ; but 
those accounts which it was not pretended were lout, did not op- 
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Nothing could bo more unhappy than the state of chap. vi. 
fooling which prevailed among the clifforout authori¬ 
ties in Bengal. Mr. Vausillart was imtimilly iliKjmsccl 
to support MoorCnssim, tin* Nabob of his own crea¬ 
tion, but he was not disinclined to protect Ham 
Narrain if he would comply with the demand of ren¬ 
dering an account. Meer Cossim, however, was, 
perhaps from tho beginning of the dispute, but cer¬ 
tainly soon after ila commencement, bent upon tho 
destruction of Ham Narrain, and be offered large 
bribes to both Major Carnac and Colonel Cooto to 
induce tliem to aid liiR purpose. Those officers, 
however, seem to have determined not only to pro¬ 
tect Rain Narriun from injustice and violence, lmt 
to uphold him in resisting every claim upon him, 
however just and reasonable. They wero conse¬ 
quently involved at once in disputes with tho Nabob 
and witli tho British council, in which the president 
hod a majority. With tho former they were some¬ 
times on tho brink of positive hostility, wlillo the 
correspondence between them and their official 
superiors was disgraced by tho most hitter and un¬ 
becoming altercations. The disputes were termi¬ 
nated by the recall of Colonel Cooto and Major 
Carnac to Calcutta: the command of tho military 
force which remained at Patna was entrusted to Cap¬ 
tain Carstairs, but its employment waR to be entirely 
ut tho disposal of the chief of the factory. Those 

pear any more than tho rest. The probability is, that the pre- 
tenee wan false. See Evidence and Letter of Mr M'Guirc, in 
'lVird Report. 
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ciiap.vi. who had stood between Ram Norrain and ruin 
being thus removed, Meer Cossim proceeded lo avail 
himself of an opportunity which he had long coveted. 
Accounts were again demanded, and Rani Nairobi 
having no longer any hope from evasion, some were 
rendered. They were unsatisfactory to the Nairn!), 
and had they been perfectly accurate and just 
they would still have been unsatisfactory. It waa 
declared that embezzlements to a vast amount woro 
detected: the person of Ram Namtin was seized 
and Ills effects confiscated. This in (lie eyes of 
Meer Cossiin was but an instalment of justice. The 
treasurer of the culprit anil his banker shared the 
fate of their employer. All his dependents wen- 
subjected to amercement, and thus, as (.'hokum IJos- 
seiu observes, “Iho Nabob acquired u great trea¬ 
sure.”* As might lx* expected, Kami Norm in hum 
eventually murdered. In this unhappy series of 
transactions, none of tlio parties concerned cun he 
acquitted of blame, though they are involved in very 
different degrees of criminality. The objects of 
Meer Cossiin were first extortion and subsequently 
revenge. Ram Narrain, on his part, olislimitely 
refused compliance until a well-founded claim for 
an account, and was determined that no portion of 
the wealth which lmd passed into his bunds, as ' 

* Scott’s History of Bengal, page 409. A different account is 
• given by Mr. M'Guire, who says Itam Narruin compromised with 
the Nabob by die payment of fifty lacs. Such n inode of urrangr- 
ment appear* to have been pioposcd (sec n letter from Mr. Hny 
to Mr. Vansittart in Third Kcjwrt, page 330). but it \tn> not cur¬ 
ried into effect. 
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deputy of tho province, should find its way into the 
coders of his chief. Tho military authorities at 
Patna erred in not confining their protection to tho 
person of Ham Narrain, and in affording encourage¬ 
ment to his avarice and dishonesty. Tho governor and 
council erred no less grossly, and still more fatally, 
in withdrawing from the person of Rum Nitirnin 
that protection which tho continued countenance of 
tile British government for several years entitled him 
to expect. Moor Cassini confided in the support of 
tho chief civil authorities—Ram Narrain in those 
who held the chief military command, and Infill 
wore thus encouraged to persevere in doing wrong. 
Tho military forgot the duty of implicit obedience 
to the government under which they were in¬ 
structed to net, in their aversion to the policy pur¬ 
sued by that government* Thu governor and 
council, not unreasonably, indignant at tho tone 
assumed hymen whom they hud a right to command, 
petulantly vindicated their authority by an net 
which surrendered a helpless man to the mercy of 
a ruthless tyrant. Such were some of the fruits of 
that injudicious and unjusti/iahlo policy which hud 
treated the sovereignty of Bengal as a commodity 
for barter. 

* A minute recorded by Mr. VnnsitUirt the 22nd September, 
1701, contains tho following passage, the justness of which can¬ 
not be questioned :■—** The president observed, that no Hrrviec 
cun lie carried on where there i» more than one authority : if an 
olliccr is to he the judge of the ordern he receives from the I muni, 
the execution of those orders will depend on hi* judgment, and 
nut on the judgment of the lamril." 


CHAP. VI. 
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chap. vi. The governor and council lmcl asserted their 
authority, and Meer Cossim was in possession of his 
prey; but peace was not thereby secured. Fresh 
sources of dispute and disturbance arose before the 
former were well dried. Shortly before the depar¬ 
ture of Clive, a dispatch had been addressed by the 
Calcutta council to tlio Court of Directors, com¬ 
plaining iu no measured terms of the aspority with 
which some part of the conduct of that council had 
l>ccn noticed. By the Court the dispatch was re¬ 
garded as so offensive as to call for the dismissal of all 
thoso who had signed it, and orders to that effect 
were sent out. In addition to Clive, the offensive 
letter was signed by Messrs. IFohvell. Pleydell. 

Sumner, and M‘Ouiro. Clive was in England be¬ 
fore those orders were dispatched, ami Mr. llol- 
well had resigned the service before their arrival in 
India; their only effect, therefore, was to remove 
from the service, and consequently from the council, • 
Messrs. Pleydell, Sumner, and M‘(»uire. All these 
wore supporters of Mr. VaiisiUarl’s policy, ami their 
removal gave his opponents a majority in council. 

Ono consequenco of this change (an “ additional 
misfortune,” Mr. Vansittart calls it*) was the ap¬ 
pointment of Mr. Ellis, one of the most vehement j 

of the governor’s opponents, to be chief of tin* fac¬ 
tory at Patna. Here he was not long before he 
entered upon a course of acts equally disagreeable to 
tlio Nabob and the English governor. A complaint 
was preferred by a servant of the English factory 
* Narrative, ml. i. jingo UD1. 
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against one of tlm Nabob’s officers, for obstructing chap. vj. 
the transit of some opium duly authorized to pass. 

The military force at Patna was to act tinder the 
directions of the chief of the factory, and Mr. Ellis 
ordered Captain (-arstairs to seize the person whose 
conduct hud given olfenee. Put military mibordi- 
nntion at that time sale lightly, and Captain Cur- 
Mlnirs, instead of obeying tho order, which, whether 
judicious or not, Mr. Ellis had an undoubted right 
to give, contented himself with transmitting a state¬ 
ment of the complaint to the Nabob, accompanied 
by a request that be would reprimand the oflender 
and release tho opium. ** The forbearance of Cap¬ 
tain Cam lairs,” says Mr. Vansilturt, “made no dif¬ 
ference in Mr. Ellis’s intentions;”* and it was not to 
be expected that it should. The only effect likely 
to bo produced on the mind of Mr. Ellis was to irri¬ 
tate him by the obvious contempt with which his 
authority wns threatened. Captain Cnrstuirs indeed 
not only evaded the performance of his own proper 
duty, but in addressing the Nabob on the subject 
without instructions, trespassed on that of Mr. Ellis. 

Other causes of dispute soon occurred. Tho Nabob 
complained of the conduct of one of tho Company’s 
servants in Piirncah: Mr. Ellis retorted by com¬ 
plaining of those of the Nabob in the same district. 

At tho same tiino an Armenian in the Nabob’s ser¬ 
vice, who had been detected in purchasing some 
saltpetre, of which the Company possessed a mono- 
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Chap. vr. poly, was seized by Mr. Ellis, and sent in imns to 
Calcutta. The council, however, acted with limn- 
forl>carance than tlio Company’s rcpn-sciitativi* a( 
Patna; they refrained from adding to the violence 
which had already been offered, and sent the Arme¬ 
nian prisoner back to Patna, with a request that llu* 
Nabob would punish him.* Another opportunity 
for the exercise of that power which Mr. Ellis was 
in nowise indisposed to exert soon occurred. Tt 
was reported that two English deserters had taken 
refuge in tho fort of Monglieer. Mr. Ellis applied 

* According to Mr. Vnnsittart, some manlier* of tin- council 
were of opinion that the offender should be publicly wliipj.ul. nnd 
Mr. Johnstone suggested cutting off his cars ns a good method of 
expressing the displeasure of the council. In a letter addressed 
by the Nabob to Mr. Ellis on this occasion, lie says: " 1 lmvc 
just received intelligence tlint you have sent a Inrgc farce and 
carried off a collector of die government, who van at 1‘unrli- 
mahln, in the districts ofMonghccr. If lliat jicrwin bad com¬ 
mitted nny fault, it would have been projicr to lmvc informed me 
of it, aiucc my interests and the Cumpony’s arc united. It ill 
became you to seize an officer of my government who was en¬ 
trusted witli affairs of great consequence, nnd then to desire a 
letter to Shore Ali Khan, fllic purpose of the desired letter wn* 
to sccuic free posses for the Company’s goods in Puracali.] Since 
my servants arc subjected to such insults, ray writing can lie of 
no use. You arc the master—send for any of iny officers, zemin¬ 
dars, tahsildars, or foojedare, where and whomsoever you please. 
How much my government and authority ore weakened by these 
proceedings I cannot describe." 'Ibcrc is certainly some rem-in 
in the Nabob’s remonstrance, and some force in the taunting re¬ 
quest that the British chief will send for liis officers since he is 
the mister; hut Mcer Cossira had, in effect, acknowledged Uint 
the English were masters of the country, when lie consented to 
receive from their bands n kingdum previously in janwcuiun of 
one to whom lie owed allegiance. 
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to the Nabob's deputy in Patna for an order to the chap. vi. 
commander of tlio fort to give them up, or sufler a 
w*nrcl» to bo mndo for llioin. Tho request not being 
complied with, Mr. KIUh dispatched a party of Prl- 
tinh sepoys to enforce bis wIhIum. TIio sergeant 
claiming admittance to the fort was answered by a 
warning to keep out of reach of tlio guns, nr other- 
ubr he would lie fired upon. Tho party thereupon 
withdrew, but romainod within sight of tho fort for 
ubimt three months. At length a search was granted. 

No deserters wore found ; but tills certainly does not 
provo that tho fort harboured none at tho time when 
Mr. Kills received his information : abundant time 
and opportunity Intel been afforded for their escape. 

An invalid Frenchman, however, who lmd been in 
the fort some months, and who was tempted by tho 
oiler of reward to reveal all that ho knew on the 
subject, declared that ho hail novor Neon a single 
European there. 

“Things,” says Mr. Vanslttart, “could not stand 
long upon the point to which they were now brought, 
livery word and action of the Nabob’s was construed 
into a declaration of a design against tlio English, 
itml particularly from tho chief and council at Patna 
suggestions of the kind were frequent; whilst, on 
tho part of the Nabob, every ordinary motion of 
ours was represented to him in such colours as would 
most add to his apprehensions of our intending to 
break with him.” To endeavour to restore con¬ 
fidence in the mind of the Nabob, the governor 
proposed a special mission, to l>e entrusted to Mr. 
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chap. vi. Hastings. The council consented; lint when hi# 
instructions woro under consideration, it wax pro¬ 
posed to add to thorn a clause directing him In ap¬ 
ply to tlio Nabob for payment, for the use of the 
Company, of tho twenty lacs of rupees oflerod by 
him to tho governor and other persons engaged in 
concluding tho treaty with ldra. Tin’s was strenu¬ 
ously resisted by Mr. Vnnsittnrt; and Ids resistance 
was reasonable, although the interest which ho had 
in fclio question precluded his obtaining credit for 
purity of motive. Tho proposal for the additional 
instruction was undoubtedly factious, and its ed'erl 
could scarcely bo expected to aid the object of the 
mission—conciliation; but tho private feelings of the 
governor’s enemies overcame their hciiho of public 
duty, and thoy succeeded in carrying their motion.* 

* Tlic minutes recorded by tho supjmrtcr* of tho doinnml 
ovinco great delicacy of feeling on the subject of presents. Mr. 
Ainyntt, in proposing that tho money should be brought to the 
crodit of the Company, assigns ns n reason, that If distributed 
among the members of tho Board, it " could not fall of raising a 
suspicion that our assents to tho revolution woro bought." Mr. 
Johnstono took the same view; ho thought that, ns tho promise 
to pay thin sura was given in conscqucnco of services to bo ren¬ 
dered by the representatives of tho Company, and by thalr powor 
nnd influence, it might he considered the Company’s duo; "other¬ 
wise the proceedings of thoir scrvnnts in tho advancement of Cossim 
Ali Khan would be liable to the suspicion that their intentions 
woro other than those thoy have declared a suspicion which 
Mr. Johnstone, it appears, could not bear should be incurred even 
by men whom he hated. Major C'urnno was " of opinion the 
donmnd proposed to be made to tiro Nabob by Messrs. Ainyntt, 
Johnstone, and Hay, of the twenty lues, ought to bo done, wero 
it only in justification of themselves: for, however inuocent the 
gentlemen of the Board inny be, the world probably imagines 
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Tho uimwor of the Nabob to tho demand was suffi¬ 
ciently riwifiivc; it was contained in a written paper 
delivered by him to Mr. lliwtingN. He naid, “ By 
tin* jpiicp of Clod I have* completely fulfilled tho 

tlint they Irnvu nil rm-iml houio poonninry consideration in return 
for having np|miiited Cowim Ali Khnn lo tJio soubalidnrry: wheroua 
from thin doinnnd being inndc, tho contrary will appear on record." 
Mr. Ainynll. the originator of tho proposal, linil shared in tho 
wraith *<o libornlly showered by Moor Jafller on those who aided 
in his elevation, and of thin Mr. Vnnnittnrt did not fail to romind 
him in tho following pannage in one of hie minutca. " Tho do- 
mand now proponed tendn to nggravnlo that uneasiness [the Na¬ 
bob’s] instead of removing it. I hope such is not Mr. A my ft It’s 
view in making the proposal, but it in hard to conceive from what 
raotivo it can have proceeded. Certainly it is not from pure re¬ 
gard to tho Company, nor from any conviction of tho juntnenn 
of tho claim, for lie never thought of offering the Company 
wlmt he received of tho Nabob Jafller Ali Khou’n present to 
tho council ami committee, nor over gave it as Ins opinion that 
tho Company had a right to it." Mr. Amyott’n reply to this, wlillo 
aiming lo cntahlisii a distinction between tho two cases, Buffers 
the real motive to the proceeding to become apparent. " Now it 
is not to ho imagined that ho [tho Nabob] would have offered no 
largo a sum to these gcntlomon [Messrs. Vunsitturl, Callluud, Ind¬ 
well, Sumner, and M’Guiro], lo the exclusion of the other members 
qf council and select committee (an offer before unprecedented), 
hut ns n consideration to engage thorn to conclude with him a 
treaty from whence lie was to reap so much advantage, without 
regarding tho opinions of tho rest of tho Hoard. As, therefore, they 
could have no right to receive money upon auch terms, and Mr. 
Amyntt is willing to believe they have not, if they thought proper 
of tfaomscivcs to sign a treaty on tho part of our honourable mas¬ 
ters, the consideration for so doing ought to be paid to those who 
were to be the only losers, in ease of ill consequences arising thence- 
from. Tho parallel between tho present received by Mr. Amyntt, 
in common with the whole Hoard, as well ilh with the army and 
navy, and this of twenty lacs, intended for five gentlemen only, 
is us unjust ax it would be to make a parallel between the two 
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oiiap. vi. treaty, and lmvo not in a single instanro dovintt'd 
from it. Yot, gentlemen, notwitliHtnnding till** Inuty 
you solemnly modo with me*, and rulifled nilli dm 
Bonloffcho Company,yon nowdenmnd a mini «»f money 
from mo which I have novor borrowed of you. nor 
obliged myself to pay, nor lmvo you in any manner 
tlio least claim upon mo. I owe nobody a single 
rupee, nor will I pay your demand." 
a.d. 1702. While engaged on this mission, Mr. Hastings 
took occasion to call the attention of llie govern¬ 
ment to certain abuses connected with Irnde, which 
were perpetrated undor the authority of the llritish 
name and flag. The Company hnd long enjoyed 
tlio privilege of carrying on their trade clear of 
customs duty, hut .this immunity was well under¬ 
stood to bo confined to goods imported or exported 
by sea: such, in fact, was the only trade ill which 
the Company lmil over engaged. The internal trade 
of tlio country was in the hands of the natives. 
Tlio oxclusivo right of dealing in some articles was 
claimed by tlio government, and by bolng fanned 
was convortod into a sourco of rovomio. All other 
articles, in accordance with tlio absurd and vexa¬ 
tious system thou universal in tlio Kust, wore sub¬ 
jected to duties levied nt various stations, so that 
goods could scarcely bo removed at all without ren¬ 
dering their owner liable to make some payment 

revolutions,—tlio ono established in consequence of the overthrow 
of n common enemy, tho other in direct breach of tho former 
engagements,—the net of only port of tho council, und to which, 
bad nil the members been consulted, the majority would probably 
lmvo objected.” 
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to tbo state, nncl could not be transferred to any 
considerable) distance without subjecting him to 
ninny such payments. The inlbience acquired by tbo 
English from the revolution in Uongnl encouraged 
the servants of tin* Company lo enter «»n their pri¬ 
vate account into the internal, or what was called 
tlm country trade. At first, they appear to have 
paid duties, but before Ion# they claimed the privi¬ 
lege of currying on their trade free. As between 
trailers burdened with the payment of heavy duties 
and those who paid none, no competition could bo 
maintained, it was obvious tlmt tile ultimate and 
not very distant result of the course taken by the 
Company's servants must have been to throw all 
tho trade in the country into their hands, and it 
was equally obvious tlmt the virtual abolition of 
both transit duties and mono|K>ly profits, which 
must accompany the? change, would bo seriously felt 
in tbo Nabob’s treasury. Doth prince and people, 
therefore, were interested in opposing the claims of 
tbo English. The assertion of those claims on the 
ono side, and the resistance offered to them on tbo 
other, gave rise to innumerable disputes. Kadi 
party accused tho other of resorting to violence. 
The Nabob coiupluiued that the illegal trade was 
upheld by the exercise of force—the residents at 
the English factories alleged, that even the lawful 
trade of the Company was interrupted by tbo Na¬ 
bob’s servants—and on both sides there was some 
truth. Mr. Viuisittart was well disposed to nlmte 
these evils, but he possessed no influence with his 
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chap. vi. council, and was moreover inclined lo regard the 
period of fivo or 8ix years, during which tin* Com¬ 
pany's servants had been largely engaged in the pri¬ 
vate trade, ns having given to their claim to retain 
it something of tho forco of proscription. 0 Thus, 
poworlcss in his own government, and not folly 
prepared to exorcise power had ho possessed It, In- 
applied liimsolf to bring about a compromise; and 
in tlio hope of oftecting this object, ho proceeded U> 
Moorshodabad to try whether his personal influence 
with tho Nabob woro greater than it was among ids 
own countrymen. lie found tho prince greatly in¬ 
censed but not altogether intractable, and n body of 
regulations for the government of the inland trade 
was agreed upon. The main provision related to 
tho amount of duty to bo loviod, which was fixed 
at nine por coni, to ho paid on tho first moving of 
tho goods, and no further demand was to la- 
made cither during transit or at tho place of sale. 
Most of the other provisions woro directed to the 
suppression of abuses, tho existence of which could 
not be denied. Had this arrangement been ad¬ 
hered to, it is probable that neither party would 
have had much reason for dissatisfaction; but by 
tho cupidity of one of tho parties, between whom 
tho governor stood ns a mediator, and the precipi¬ 
tancy of the other, the good effects which its author 
had anticipated were frustrated. It hod been agreed 

* " I was unwilling to give up an advantage which had been en¬ 
joyed by the Company's servants in a greater or less degree for 
five or six years."—Vnnsittnrt’s Narrative, vol. ii. page 143. 
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to postpone tho publication of tho regulations till chap. vi. 
aftor tlio arrival of Mr. Vwwittart at Calcutta, when 
copica of them were to he transmitted from tho 
council to tho cl HU* rent factories, accompanied by tho 
order* of the Nabob, with which tho governor was 
furnished. Slow »h for the most part is the progress 
of huHincHs in the' Kiwi, the prospect of pecuniary 
advantage sometimes quickens it wonderfully. Tho 
lardy process by which the regulations wero to be 
carried into olfect accorded not with Mccr Cosslm’s 
impatience to realize the gratifying vision of a nine 
por coat, duty, and lie resolved to anticipate tho 
proposed communication from Calcutta. Scarcely 
had Mr. Vniisittnrt loft him, when he dispatched to 
all parts of the country copies of that gentleman's 
letter embodying the proposed regulations; the 
Nabob’s oflicers M’eru ordered to act upon thorn, and 
nil Knglish gomastabs or agents who refused obe- 
dionco wero to Ik* turned out of the country. Tho 
regulations being received at Dacca, tho council of 
tho English factory there lost no time in trans¬ 
mitting them to Calcutta with a letter of ronion- 
strnneo against tho now plan. This missive found 
the minds of tho council well prepared to ensure 
its effect. They had previously informed their 
president that tho subject required consideration, 
and that they had consequently ordered his com¬ 
munication to lie on the table till his return. Tho 
news from Dacca converted dogged discontent into 
activo hostility. The council forthwith resolved 
that tlmir president, in concluding tin* agreement 
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chap. vi. Villi Mcpr Cosslm, bail awumed n right to which ho 
was not entitled; that the regulation* mw «Hh- 
hoiioumhlc to Englishmen, and tended to the d<*- 
struetiim of all )mhlie and private trade: that tin* 
president’s conduct in acting indc|K*inleiitIy of the 
council was an absolute breach of their privileg**; 
that tho regulations should he resisted; and that 
the absent members of council, excepting such ns 
were at an inconvenient distance, should l»o imme¬ 
diately called to Calcutta, that the vhole might too 
consulted on a matter of such “high consccjuciiro,”— 
for thus did they characterize a measure uhirh (he 
chief and council of the factory of Dacca had re¬ 
presented as affecting “all” their “privileges,” all 
their “ fortunes and future prospccK"* 

In this spirit did Mr. Vanaittart’s colleagues meet 
his views of accommodation. Whether or not ho was 
empowered to make a fund arrangement, is a point 
winch seem9 not to have been clear oven to him- 
sclf;f but it is quite certain that the motives of 
bis European opponents wero entitled to no respect, 
and for tho hasty and ill-judged enforcement of the 
regulations by the Nabob he was in no way nccount- 

* Vnnsittart’a Narmtive, vol. ii. 

t At page 141 of the second volume of Iiif« Narrative, lie re¬ 
fers to certain words used by the council in transmitting to him 
nn extract of a letter us ovideucc of his authority to make u full 
settlementi the words arc, " which [the extract] we imagine may 
be of service to you in linully settling these mutters upon a solid 
plan." Hut at page 253 he says, '* I wan much displeased with 
the Nuboh for his eagerness in making use of my letter as a final 
agreement." 
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able, that step having been taken in violation of a chap. vi. 
positive agreement. The spirit in which it was 
followed was calculated to add to the existing trou¬ 
bles and embarrassments, iiuil as uu amicable ar¬ 
rangement was previously a matter of great diffi¬ 
culty, it now became almost hopeless. “The views 
of the violent party in Calcutta,” says Mr. Van- 
sittarl, *' were hut too well seconded by many of 
the Nabob's officers.”* Armed as they woro with 
their master’s authority, and, ns they supposed, 
with that of the English governor, they not only 
oxocutod their duties in the iuorI olfensivo manner, 
but proceeded to use their newly inquired power for 
other purposes than the protection of the revenue. 

Those abuses gave rise to fresh complaints from the 
factories—complaints the more difficult for the pre¬ 
sident to deal with because they lmd somo founda¬ 
tion in justice. In this stale of things tho resolution 
of the council for convening a full board was carried 
into effect. The number assembled (including two 
military officers, whoso right to attend, except on 
the discussion of military questions, the president dis¬ 
puted) was twelve. Excepting the president and 
Mr. Hastings, all were of opinion that tho Company 
and itR servants had a right to carry on tho inland 
trade duty free, hut some indulged a spirit of liberal 
concession so far as to bo willing to pay a trifling duty 
on certain articles. A string of questions relating to 
the various points in dispute was prepared, and at a 
subsequent meeting of tho board answered in the 
* Nnrmtivo, vol. it. pngc * 2 f>4. 
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chap. vi. following manner. Tho first question demanded 
“ Whether tho firman (or patent) granted n right to 
trnclo in all articles customs free?" Tell of tlie 
council voted fn tlie affirmative, Mr. VaiiwKnrt nml 
Mr. Hustings being tho only dissentient*. The 
second question wns, “ Whether any customs should 
bo paid on some articles?" salt, betol-nut, and to¬ 
bacco, being tho articles contemplated. Seven 
mombon of council voted the affirmative* of this 
question and five the negative. Tho third question 
related to tho modoof carrying on tin* inland trade. 
Mr. Vansitturt had proposed that the Company's 
dustuck (or pass) should ho grunted only for goods 
imported by sea, or intended for exportation by sea 
—in other words, tho Company’s passport was to 
cover only tho Company’s trade ; the private trade 
of tho Company’s servants was to ho protected by 
tho dustuck of tho officer of the country government 
grnntod at tho placo whoro the duty should bo paid. 
Tho question proposed to tho council was, “ Whether 
tho Company’s dustuck should bo granted for the 
inland trado f" One member declined to vote, nine 
voted in tho affirmative, and two only in tho ne¬ 
gative. Tho fourth question had originally stood 
thus: “ Whethor certificates should in futuro ho 
granted to any but tho Company’s servants?" but in 
consequence of tho decision on the second question, 
that duties on certain articles should bo paid, it waa 
put in tho following form : “ As it is determined that 
duties shall be allowed on certain articles, whothor 
certificates shall he granted to those who pay that 
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duty but arc not Company’s servants ?” Six voted chap. vr. 
in tho negative upon this question, and ns tlio two 
military members of the board abstained from giving 
any opinion, only four voted in tho affirmative; but 
it is somewhat strange that among the four tho 
niuno of tho president appears. Tho remaining 
questions were, “ Whether tho English gomastahs 
(or agents) should bo subject to the control of the 
officers of tho country governments; and if not, 
how disputes between them and the governments 
should bo settled?” On these all the members of 
tho hoard, except Mr. Hastings, wore of opinion that 
llio English agents should not bo under any actual 
control of the officers of the country governments, 
hut ho restrained by such regulations as might be 
laid down. Other questions wero proposed for an- 
swor on a future day, tho object of which was 
to ascertain on what articles duty should bo paid, 
and what should be its amount. Somo of tlio an¬ 
swers were so vague, that tho course adopted by 
tlio Calcutta government on a former occasion might 
hftvo boon followed—what were called opinions 
might havo been voted no opinions at all. Mr. 
Vansittnrt and Mr. Hastings adhered to their former 
view, that nine per cent, should he paid on all 
articles without exception. Mr. Amyatt thought 
all articles should he equally taxed, but that tho 
duty should bo only two per cent. Most of the 
members were for confining the payment of duty 
to salt, and one, Mr. Hutson, was willing to include 
lohacco. Kiiially, it was determined Unit salt only 
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should bo subjected to duty, and that flic nmutiiil 
should bo two and a half per rent. The n-wdnimn*- 
of the hoard on thin subject, with nthew nili*rr,ui*ntl> 
passed for regelating the rondurt of the gnmiwlnh**. 
were conveyed to the Naiad) in n letter from tin* 
governor; but Romo of his enemies insisted ujmn the 
iiiHerliou of a paragraph, explaining to the Nnlndi 
that the authority of the English government »n* 
vested in tin* entire council, and that the governor 
on such occasions won only the channel of making 
known their will. Ah a further annoyance to the 
governor, it won proposed also to demand from the 
Nabob tho return of Mr. VunslllartH letter imput¬ 
ing to tho former regulations for the private trade. 
Both points woro carried. These proceedings enn 
only bo characterized ns factious and mischievous 
They tended to diminish the influence of the gover¬ 
nor in native polities, already shaken by the refusal 
of tho board to confirm the arrangements into which 
lie had outored for regulating tho private trade, to 
embarrass the mind of tho Nabob ns to tho actual 
seat of the British authority, to convince him that 
the English government was divided within itself, 
and thus to encourage him to presume upon tho 
weakness likely to result from such a cause, Tho 
return of Mr. Vansitlart’s lottcr was unnecessary, lie- 
cause it-s provisions wore to be superseded by others 
of later date; and the formal assertion of tho rights of 
tho council was a virtual, if not a positive violation of 
tho orders of the Court of Directors, that all corres¬ 
pondence with the native powers should be carried 
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on by the governor alone. Literally tlio orders chap. vj. 
were obeyed, for the governor alone signed the let¬ 
ter; but their spirit was disregarded by an inti¬ 
mation that Him duties of the governor were little 
more than to register the decrees of the council 
and carry them into e libel.* 

MccK'nKHiin, anxious to adorn his newly-acquired 
crown with the wreaths of conquest, had been en¬ 
gaged in an expedition against Nepaul, but his suc¬ 
cess was not equal to his confidence, and in place 
of gaining, as ho had liopod, both glory and wealth, 
ho returned under the shamo of defeat. Almost 
the first news that greeted him was tlmt of tho 
members of council being summoned from tho out¬ 
lying factories to take part in the consultations at 
Calcutta; and ho seems to have inferred from this 
unusual proceeding, Hint it was in contemplation to 
mnko provision for his immediate descent from the 
throne. lie next learned that his orders for carry¬ 
ing into cflbct Mr. Vunsitlart’s regulations were dis¬ 
regarded at tho English factories, and that until 
orders from the council were given, obedience would 
not be yielded, lie complained heavily of these 
grievances in various letters addressed to Mr. Van- 
bittart, and liis complaint led to the extraordinary 
determination of tho board to enlighten him on the 

• One member, Mr. Johnstone, proposed at once to set the 
orders of the Court at nought. He moved, that the letter should 
bo signed by the board, and sealed with the Company's seal, not 
the president’s. A sense of decency prevented the acquies¬ 
cence of his colleagues in this proposal, and the letter was signed 
and sealed in the usual manner. 
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chap. vi. extent of their powers in relatiou to those of the 
governor. While affairs were in this unsettled state, 
serious affrays took place at Dacca and other place*. 
The council of I’atna employed a military force in 
the defence of their trade, and made one of llu* 
Nabob’s collectors prisoner. The Nabob dispatched 
a body of horso to relcaso him, but arriving too late 
to effect their object, they attacked a party of Bri¬ 
tish sepoys in charge of some saltpetre at Tagtyore. 
killed four and made prisoners of the rest, with tlic 
Company’s gomastali. The Nabob, however, feared to 
countenance this movement, and after reprimanding 
the gomastali ho dismissed all the prisoners. Wearied 
with a contest which he saw little prospect of ter¬ 
minating with any degree of satisfaction, he now 
resolved to put in execution a plan which lie lmil 
previously threatened to adopt. He ordered the col¬ 
lection of all customs duties to cease. 

This was felt at Calcutta as a death-blow to the 
profits which the Company’s servants had been in 
the habit of deriving from the inland trade, and of 
which they had hoped to secure a continuance. It 
excited an alarm proportioned to the fatal conso- 
cpiences that were anticipated. The council did not 
wait for an official announcement of the plan, but 
upon the first rumour of its adoption proceeded to 
take into consideration its probable effect upon their 
interests. Such was the real, though not the osten¬ 
sible, object of the inquiry. It was pretended that 
the effect of the change would ho to projudico the 
Company’s trade, and that it involved a violation of 
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tho rights of tho Company under authority long re- chap. \i. 
cognized. No pretence could be more fallacious. 

Tho abolition of customs duties, indeed, extended to 
nil other traders tho advantage which lmd been for¬ 
mally conceded to the Company, and which was 
claimed by tho Company’s servants on their private 
account; hut practically it could allhet only the 
latter—to the Company’s trade it could miiko no 
diU'erenoe. Jn tho management of the inland trade 
the natives under equal advantages might compete 
with tho Europeans, and probably with a better 
chanco of success, but no native at that time bad 
over thought of exporting goods to England, or im¬ 
porting any from that country—consequently with 
lliu trade of the Kust-Tndiii Company rivalry was 
out of tho question. Yet eight members of council, 

Messrs. Johnstone, Watts, Marriott, Hay, ('artier, 

Hillers, Hutson, and Amyutl, recorded their opinion, 
that a regard for the interests of their employers 
compelled them to call upon the Nabob to revoke 
bis determination to reliovu tho inland trade of Iii'h 
dominions from duties, and to require him, while 
suffering tho servants of tho Company to trade on 
their own account without charge, to tax the trade 
of his own subjects for their benefit. Selfishness 
lias rarely ventured to display itself under so thin a 
veil ns was believed suflirient on tliiH occasion to 
disguise it. Tho president and Mr. Hastings re¬ 
corded their judgment against their colleagues, but 
the force of numbers being opposed to them, it was 
resoKed to insist upon the inland trade being again 
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chap. vi. subjected to duties, with the exception of so much 
as the Company’s servants might be able to secure 
to themselves, which by the force of ordinary causes 
must soon have been tho whole. The only mode 
by which native traders could have been enabled to 
maintain themselves in their occupations would have 
been by collusion with the Company’s servants; and 
this was practised to a great extent.* 

Before the Nabob’s intention to abandon the col¬ 
lection of customs duties was known at Calcutta, 
it had been resolved that a deputation should be 
dispatched to explain in personal conference the 
views of the council, and endeavour to prevail upon 
the Nabob to adopt them. Mr. Amyatt tendered 
his services, which were accepted, and at his request 
Mr. Hay was associated with him. Tho Nabob 
shewed some disinclination to receive them, and 
observed in a letter to the governor, that if the 
business of Mr. Amyatt was to dispute about cus- 

* In the following passage from a letter addressed by the Court 
of Directors to Fort William, 1st April, 1760, the existence of 
such practices is referred to as matter of notoriety:—" It is a 
well-known fact, con be proved abroad, and also in England, 
that our chiefs at subordinates [subordinate factories] gain full 
twenty per cent, upon the goods they provide tho private trader, 
and often exclusive of commission j so that the merchant carries 
his goods to market at an advance perhaps of twenty-five per 
cent, upon their value in Bengal: the black merchants they ap¬ 
ply to our junior servants, and for valuable considerations receive 
their goods covered with our servants’ names: even a writer trades 
in this manner for many thousands, when at the same time he 
has often not real credit for an hundred rupees. For the truth 
of these assertions, we need only appeal to yourselves." 
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toms, lie had better not come, as the point was chap. vi. 
already settled by the abolition of those duties. 

But as this was a mode of settlement very distaste¬ 
ful to the majority of the council, it was deter¬ 
mined, nevertheless, tliat the deputation should pro¬ 
ceed ; and an addition was made to their instruc¬ 
tions, requiring them to demand the revocation of 
tho obnoxious immunity. The result of their earlier 
interviews with the Nabob seems to have been a hope 
that ho would yield to their demands: but be had 
no such intention; and an opportunity soon offered 
for manifesting his real feelings. Some boats ladon 
with arms for the British troops at Patna were 
stopped at Mongheor by the Nabob’s guards. Messrs. 

Ainyatt and Hay demanded their release, but tho 
Nabob refused, unless tho British force assembled at 
Patna were withdrawn, or that Mr. Ellis wore re¬ 
moved from the office of chief of the factory there, 
and his place supplied either by Mr. Amyatt, Mr. 

M'Guire, or Mr. Hastings. While demanding the 
removal of tho troops from Patna, tho Nabob was 
taking measures to diminish their number by hold¬ 
ing out to the men inducements to desert. Acts of 
positive hostility followed; and there being no lon¬ 
ger any doubt ns to the course which events would 
take, tho presidency began in earnest to make 
preparation for war. Messrs. Amyatt and Hay de¬ 
manded their dismissal from the Nabob. It was 
accorded to the former, but Mr. Hay was detained 
as a hostage for the safety of some agents of tho 
Nabob, who were in confinement at Calcutta. These 
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chap. 71 . events gftvo opportunity for the commencement of 
hostilities at Patna. Mr. Ellis, tin* chief of tin* En¬ 
glish factory thore, was not indisposed to tin* work, 
nor was ho without provocation to enter upon it. Tin* 
immediate result of n sudden attack upon tin* city 
placed it in possession of the English; liut unable 
to maintain the advantago which they had gained, 
they wore driven, not only from tho city, but fmm 
their own factory; and failing to make tlioir esenpe, 
were all either destroyed or made prisoners. Mr. 
Amyatt, too, was intercepted in his way from Mour- 
8hedabad to Cossimlmy.ar, and with all In's companion* 
murdered in cold blood. 

When it becamo evident that hostilities with Mecr 
Cossiin could not long ho deferred, the question, who 
should occupy tho throne, naturally presented itself. 
With regard to tho feelings which actuated the 
majority of the council, it will excite no surprise to 
find that they detorminod on the restoration of Mecr 
a. d. I7G3. Jaflier, and on tho 7th July, 170JJ, a proclamation 
issued undor tho soal of tho Enst-Iudia Company 
dcclarod that porsonago onco moro sovereign of 
Bengal, Debar, and Orissa, and invited ail pontons 
within those countries to repair to his standard and 
maintain his claims. Tho act of tho same authority 
only three years boforo was thus nullified, and all 
that had boon dono for tho support of the preten¬ 
sions of Moor Cossiin rendered unavailing. Thu 
president offered no opposition to the will of tliu 
majority. ITe consented to sign the proclamation 
and all other public deeds, with a reservation, that 
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Jio did not mean thereby to “ prejudice his former ciiap. vj . 
declarations and opinions." lie could scarcely, how¬ 
ever, look hack to those declarations and opinions 
with much confidence in the expediency of the for¬ 
mer, or the justness of the latter; he could scarcely 
refer to thorn without Homo feelings of regret, unless 
the consolation ullbvded l»y the live lacs of rupees 
which they had procured him was sullicient to banish 
all unpleasant recollections. 

When tho proclamation restoring Moor Jaflier 
was issued, tho terms upon which his restoration 
was to bo effected were not settled. It was pos¬ 
sible, therefore, that the governor and council might 
have had occasion to vocal the act by which they 
had acknowledged him ns sovereign, and transfer 
tho throne to another. Some differences occurred 
in the arrangement, hut they were slight, and the 
council were not indisposed to yield to tho now 
Nabob in slight matters, seeing that he yielded 
to them in some points which they regarded 
aa of tho highest importance—tho native traders 
wore again to ho subjected to duties, while 
tho servants of tho Company were to carry on 
trade duty free, with the exception of two and a 
half per cent, upon salt. Thus, whatever might 
be the situation of the settled inhabitants of the 
country, those who sojourned among them for a 
brief period, for the purpose of amassing as much 
wealth and with as much speed as possible, had 
reason to rejoice. Tn addition to the important 
provisions respecting the inland trade, the. treaty 
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chap. vi. with Mcer Jaffier confirmed to the English the 
possession of Burdwan, Midnaporc, and Chittagong. 
The restored Nabob also agreed to maintain twelve 
thousand Uovso and twelve tliousnnd foot, mid Hum* 
in caso of emergency; to rccoivc an English resident; 
to onforeo within liis dominions tlio receipt of tin? 
coinage of Calcutta without batla or allowance; to 
givo thirty lacs of rupees to defray the expenses and 
losses of the Company from the war and from tho 
suspension of tlioir investment (a measure which had 
bocomo necessary by tlio failure of thcJr funds); to 
reimburse the Iosrcs of private persons duly proved 
bofove the governor and council; to renew his former 
treaty with tho Dutch, which limited their power of 
erecting fortifications and raising troops, and to 
restrain tho Erciich, should they ever appear again 
in tho country, from erecting fortifications, maintain¬ 
ing forces, holding lands, or undertaking the lnnnage- 
moufc of land rents. 

The treaty being signed, Moor Jaflier left t'al- 
a d. 1703. cutta on the 11th July to join the British Forao 
which had boon put in motion to cflect his restora¬ 
tion to the throne. It was commanded by Major 
Williams, a king’s officer. On tlio 19th, an engage¬ 
ment took place, which terminated in favour of the 
English, and compelled the enemy to abandon tlio fort 
of Kutwal. On the 24th, the British force stormed 
the lines of Mootojil, and thus obtained possession 
ot Moorshednbad and about fifty pieces of cannon. 
Pursuing their victorious course, the English, on 
the 2nd August, crossed a ravine in the face of the 
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enemy, who waited fop them on the plain of Geriah, 
near Sootce. Hero a general engagement took 
place. The battle was obstinately fought, and for 
a time victoryseemod to oscillate between the com¬ 
batants. At one period the enemy bad succeeded 
in breaking part of tile Krilish line and taking pos- 
HCHsinn of Nome of their cannon; but the advantage 
whs soon recovered, and, after a desperate conflict of 
four hours, the* precipitate /light of the enemy trans¬ 
ferred to tho English possession of all their cannon, 
and of one hundred and fifty bonis laden with grain. 
Tbo defeated army fled to Outuhnulln, a fort situate 
between a chain of hills and the river, and defended 
by nil intrenchmenl, on which were mounted a hun¬ 
dred pieces of cannon. The ditch was deep, about 
fifty or sixty feet wide, and full of water. Tbo 
ground in front was swampy, and there was no ap¬ 
parent mode of approach hut on the bank of tbo 
river where the ground was dry for about a hun¬ 
dred yards; upon fids spot the Knglish commenced 
approaches and batteries, but the design was only 
to deceive tho enemy, and draw off their attention 
from the point which was seriously menaced. On 
the 5th September, while the enemy were amused 
by a false attack on the bank of the river, the real 
attack was made at the foot of tho hills, and after 
an obstinate resistance on the port of the enemy, 
attended by great slaughter, the English obtained 
possession of tho fort and cannon. It wok said, 
that Mcer Conrim had sixty thousand men in arms 
within the intrenchment—the English force, Kuro- 
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chap. vi. peons find Sepoys, did not exceed three lliou- 
sand. 

Tho victorious army advanced to Monghwr. Thin 
place Moor Cossim hud mode his capital, and hail 
strengthened it us fur ns time and circumstances 
would permit; but, as ho had no inclination to sus¬ 
tain a siego in person, ho quitted it on the approach 
of tho English, leaving a garrison for its defence. 
Ho had previously signalized his temporary resi¬ 
dence thoro by a characteristic act of cruelty, in 
putting to death sovoral prisoners of distinct Ion, 
some of them his own relations, of whose fidelity In* 
did not fool ontiroiy satisfied. Among them was 
tho nnfortunato Ram Narrain, a victim to his own 
avarice and tho unhappy divisions in the British 
Government, it is said that ho was drowned with 
a bag of sand fastenod round his neck. On the way 
to Patnn, to which placo ho was returning, Mcer 
Cossim further gratified his disposition for blood by 
putting to death tho two bankers .Soil, whom he had 
somo liino boforo compelled to attend him, lest they 
should give assistance to tho English.* Their bodies 
were exposod, under tlio earo of a guard of Sepoys, 
to the voracity of beasts and birds of prey, that they 
might not bo disposed of in conformity with tho prac- 

* Gholnum Hosscin is enchanted with the wealth of these un¬ 
fortunate capitalists. '* They could/* says he, " pay n hill nt sight 
for n orore of rupees/'—a million sterling. Tho historinn con¬ 
tinues, "when, during the first invasion of the Mnhratta* in 
the time of Mnlmbftd Jung [Alivcrdi Khan], their warehouse's 
were plundered of two crorcs, the loss was considered by them 
ns trifling."—Scott's History of Bengal, page 41 fi. 
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tice of their country; and on tho advance of the chap. vj. 
English army their bones were found secreted in an 
apartment of a house. 

Monghcor was regularly attacked, and, after a 
practicable breach lmd been made, capitulated to 
tho English* The news of this reached Meer 
Cossim at Pallia, and inflamed him to such a pilch 
of fury, that lie resolved on the perpetration of nil 
act of wholesale slaughter, exceeding in enormity 
even the atrocities of the Hluck Hole. While the 
English army were on their march towards Monghcor, 
ho addressed a letter to Major Adams, threatening to 
put to death his European primmer*, and conelud- 
ing thus: “ Exult not upon the success which you 
have gained, merely by treachery and night assaults 
in two or three places, over a few jemadars sent by 
me. By tho will of God you shall hoc in what 
manner this shall bo revenged and retaliated.” lie 
was threatened with the utmost vengeance of tho 
British nation if the prisoners sustained harm; 
but neither tho desperate guilt of the act which 
was meditated, nor llio fearful consequences which 
might follow to its perpetrator, deterred Meer 
Cossini from giving orders for its execution. Ifc 
found a fit instrument in a renegade European 
named Sumroo.f The prisoners were of course 

* Gholnum Hoseein oscrilrcs the surrender of Monghcor to the 
treachery of the governor. The English authorities say nothing 
of this; but it is worthy of notice that the garrison was two thou¬ 
sand strong, and that the place was surrendered without sustain¬ 
ing an assault. 

| This man was a Swiss. " Notwithstanding," says Gliulnum 
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chap. vi. unarmed, and in order that this murder might bo 
accomplished with the greater facility, a previous 
search was instituted for knives and forks, which 
wore seized and sent away.* 

a. d. U 63 . The 3rd of October was the day of slaughter. 
Some of the victims were surrounded and fired 
upon—othere were cut to pieces by the swords of 
the soldiers employed in tho dreadful work. It is 
said that they made all the resistance in their 
power by throwing bottles and stones at their 
murderers.f Among the murdered was Mr. Ellis, 
whose impatience for hostilities had been so con¬ 
spicuously displayed, and Mr. Hay, who had ac¬ 
companied Mr. Amyafct on the mission from the 
English government to Mcer Cossim. One En¬ 
glishman only was excepted from the sentence of 
general massacre. He was a surgeon, named Ful- 
larton, and the valuo of his professional knowledge 
probably was the cause of his preservation. The 
English prisoners in other places shared tho fate of 
those at Patna. Mr. Fullarton, notwithstanding tho 
favour which lmd been shewn him, feeling some mis¬ 
givings as to his own security, succeeded in effect¬ 
ing liis escape about three weeks after the slaughter 
of his companions. It is said that the total number 

Hoesein, " his being of one of the sects of Christians, he com¬ 
plied with the order of Meer Cossim.” The surprise implied by 
the language of the historian is well justified by the circum¬ 
stances. 

* Fullarton’s letter to the board at Calcutta. 

t Scott's History of Bengal, page 427. 
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of Englishmen murdered in various places amounted chap. vi. 
to two hundred * 

Fatna, where the principal .scene of this tragedy 
had been acted, was soon to pons out of the hands of 
tlio miscreant by whom it had been thus polluted. 

On tho (ith November it was taken by storm, and a.d. nos. 
from Lliis period the fortune of Meer Cowim was 
decided. His army was pursued by that of tho 
English to the banks of the Caninuuuwa, which river 
lie crossed to seek refuge in the territories of tho 
Soulmhdar of Oude, with whom ho had previously 
concluded a treaty. 

This campaign was most honourable to the British 
forco and to those by whom it was commanded. 

Their numbers would bear no comparison with 
lit oho of the army of Moor Cossim, which a military 
witness declared to bo better appointed and better 
disciplined than any bo lmd seen in India before.*)* 

Meet* Cossim, though possessed of little military 
talent and less courage, bad been very anxious to 
improve bis army by the introduction of European 
discipline, and ho had to a considerable extent suc¬ 
ceeded. 

When Moor Cossim crossed the Caramnnsso, tho 
Emperor and tho vizier wore in camp at Allahabad. 

Thither the fugitive proceeded, and was honoured 

* Evidence of Major Grant in Third Report. Other statements 
make tho number greater. 

f Major Grant in Third Report. The witness being asked 
whether the probability of success was in favour of the English 
or Mecr Cossim, said, that to a reflecting miiul it must evidently 
have appeared in favour of the latter. 

vol. i. 2 ci 
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chap. vi. with ft most gracious reception; hut the desire of 
Mecr Cowim that the vizier should march against 
the English was ovaded, on the ground that he was 
about to employ his army in reducing to olwliciice 
8 omo refractory dependents In Bundlecumi, who hod 
rofusod payment of revenue; Moor Cowim offered 
to undertake the task, and his services being accep¬ 
ted, he performed the duty entirely to the witisfuc- 
tion of the vizior, who on his return to the camp 
agreed at once to march into Behar in support of 

the claims of the exiled Nairn)). Tin* English au¬ 
thorities had been led, h) commuiiieiitioiH from holh 
the vizier and his master the Emperor, to helieve 
that Mecr Cossim would be surrendered, or at least 
stripped of his wealth and power; hut in ease of (lie 
failure of this expectation, Major Canine (who Imd 
succeeded to the command of the army*) uiin in¬ 
structed to advance his army to tile banks of the 
Carumnassa to oppose the eulranee of the enemy into 
the country. Unhappily the services of the army 
could not bo depended upon. A spirit of disaffec¬ 
tion had widely spread; some of the troops wen! off 
to the enemy’s camp, and the fidelity of those u ho 
remained was very doubtful. The mutiny was in¬ 
cited aud kept alive principally by a body of French 
troops, which in the exercise of a very questionable 
policy had been taken into the English service. The 

* Major Adonis retired, mid wton after died. Major Knox 
held the command for some time after Major Adorn*'* departure, 
but ill health compelled him to rcliaqubh it. mid the command 
thus devolved on Major Comae. 
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alleged object of the movement was to obtain a dona- ciiap. vi. 
tion in rccompeneci of the extraordinary labours to 
which the troops had been subjected, but the distribu¬ 
tion of money only partially allayed the; discontent. 

The prevalence of tliis feeling in the army, < he scarcity 
of provisions, and the disinclination of Mecr .1 oilier 
to connnence hostilities, all tended to compel the 
British eon inlander to coniine himself to acting on 
the defensive* instead of adopting the bolder line 
which was repeatedly pressed upon him from Cal¬ 
cutta. On the enemy’s approach an advance had 
boon resolved upon, but it was subsequently found 
necessary to retire upon Patna. Then*, early in the 
morning of the 13th May, the British force was a.d. i;gi. 
attacked. The conflict lasted till sunset, when llu; 
enemy was compelled to retire. Overtures for ac¬ 
commodation were nt this time made both by the 
Emperor and the vizier, but the ICnglish authorities 
insisted, with great propriety, upon the delivery of 
Moor Cassini, the ruflian Suniroo, and the English de¬ 
serters who had fled to the enemy; and on the other 
hand, the vizier proposed to diminish the territory 
of Moor Jafficr, by severing from it the province of 
Belmr. Nothing resulted from these attempts, real 
or pretended, at negotiation ; and late in the month 
of June the enemy returned into Oudo, a move¬ 
ment accelerated by a demonstration made by Major 
Cnmac of carrying hostilities beyond the frontier. 

Tn tbo action on the 13tb May the British troops 
Imd behaved most creditably, and from this the 
council at Calcutta inferred that then* was no ren- 

2 a 2 
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chap. vi. son to apprehend any return of insubordination. 

Major Carnac's opinion was lew favourable; and 11 s 
liis opportunities of observation were better, this 
circumstnnco might have shielded an officer of bin 
experienced character from tho censure with which 
ho was visited by tho council for not entering upon 
a more adventurous courso than ho thought fit to 
pursue. Tho name of Major Carnac. was not un¬ 
known in Indian warfare, and those under whom 
lie served must have been aware that lie was not 
a man likely to evade encountering the enemy 
without good cause. lie had avowed his opinion 
that the army under his command, “ if staunch, wa*. 
a full match for the enemyhut he had added an 
expression of his fear, that the open display of dis- 
n/Foction had only been kept down by the fear of 
punishment and the want of opportunity; and that 
numerous desertions would have taken place had 
not desertion been rendered exceedingly difficult 
by “the position lie had tukeii, and the good look 
out that was kept.”* While lie held (he command 
solitary instances of insubordination were not of 
unfrequent occurrence; ami his successor, Mqjor 
Munro, found the army, on liis arrival to assume (In* 
command, in a state which, in liis judgment, called 
for the infliction of punishment, extensive, sum¬ 
mary, and sovere. The latter officer, who was in 
the king’s service, had been called from Horn liny 
with as many troops, both King’s mid Company’s, 
ns could ho spared from that presidency, in coiise- 

* Sec Consultations of Fort Williain, Third ltqicirt. w 37M. 
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cjuonco of tho alarm created by tho invasion from chap 
Oudo. Arriving at Calcutta, ho lost no time in pro¬ 
ceeding with the troops which had accompanied him 
to Patna. Tho army previously assembled there, 
Kuropeans and sepoys, were in a state of mutiny. 
Desertions were frequent, and tho innlineers soon 
went to tlie extent of threatening to carry oil’their 
ollieers and deliver them up to the enemy. Not 
only did they clamour for payment of a donation 
alleged to havo been promised by tho Nabob, but 
an augmentation of pay was demanded; and the. 
entire force of the British which had been assem¬ 
bled in the neighbourhood of Patna seemed on the 
point of breaking up. Such being tho situation of 
tho army, Major Munro, to use Ids own words, 

“ determined to endeavour to conquer that muti¬ 
nous disposition in them before" lie “ would attempt 
to conquer the enemy."* In the spirit of this de¬ 
termination, he proceeded with a detachment and 
four Hold-pieces to one of the cantonments at a 
short distance from Patna. On the day of his ar¬ 
rival a battalion of sepoys marched oil* with their 
arms and accoutrements to join tho enemy. A party, 
consisting of a hundred Kuropeans ami a battalion 
of sepoys, whoso officers reported that they might 
bo depended upon, was dispatched with two fluid- 
pieces in pursuit of the deserters. They came up 
with them in tho night, surprised them while us loop, 
made them prisoners, and marched them back to 
the cantonment. The officer commanding the de- 

* Kvitlvmx* before Select t'uminiUcc, Pirol Kopoil, pa^c 1(17. 
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chap. vi. tachment sent forward an express, announcing tin* 
precise hour at which his arrival with the prisoners 
might bo expected, and Major Munro was pre- 
pared to receive them with the troops under arms. 
Ho immediately ordered their officers to pick out 
from the deserters fifty of those who Imre the worst 
character, and who were likely to have 1kh-ii au¬ 
thors of the movement, or chief actors in It. This 
being done, a further selection of tho twonty-four 
reputed to bo the worst men in the fifty was mode, 
and these wore immediately placed upon trial lie- 
fore a field court-martial composed of native officers 
assembled on the spot. They wore found guilty of 
mutiny and desertion, and sentenced to suffer death, 
the mode of carrying the sontcnco into effect being 
left to the direction of the commander-in-chief He 
ordered thorn forthwith to ho hound to the gmiH, nnd 
blown away. The order was no sooner Hindu known 
than four grenndiors represented, that as they hurl al¬ 
ways enjoyed tho post of honour, they were entitled to 
suffer first. Their desire was complied with, the four 
men bound to the guns were released, tho grenadiers 
fastoned in their places and oxecutcd. Tho officers 
of the native troops in tho field then informed the 
major that the sepoys wore resolved not to permit any 
more men to suffer. Ho immediately directed the 
four field-pieces to be loaded with grape-shot, and the 
Europeans to be drawn up with the guns in intervals 
between them. The officers who had made the com¬ 
munication were commanded to return to the heads 
of their battalions, and the men wore ordered to 
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ground their nrms under pain of being fired upon 
in case of disobedience or attempt nt flight. The 
order wan complied with—sixteen more of tho 
ofFcndora were blown away, and the remaining four 
carried to another cantonment where considerable 
desertion had taken place, there to sufler in like* 
manner. From this lime mutiny and desertion 
were al an end. Such measures can only bo justi- 
lied by strong necessity, and though it is impossible 
to regard them without a feeling of horror, we must 
not, under the indulgence of such a feeling, forget 
the paramount necessity of upholding military loy¬ 
alty and subordination, and the direful mischief of 
which nn insurgent army might be the cause. 

The nnny being once more in a state in which it 
might lie trusted to meet ail enemy, M/\jor Alunro 
prepared to take tin* field as early ns possible after the 
rains; the loth September was fixed for the rendez¬ 
vous of the troops from the different cantonments, 
before the army was put in motion, intelligence 
was received that the enemy bad advanced seve¬ 
ral parties of horse, and thrown up some breastwork 
on the banks of the Sonne to impede the passage 
of tin* Fnglish. To remove this obstacle. Major 
Champion was dispatched with a detachment and 
four field-pieces to cross the river some miles below 
the place where the main body were to pass, and ad¬ 
vance on the opposite hank for the purpose of dis¬ 
lodging the enemy and covering the landing of tho 
brilish troops. It was important that Major Cham¬ 
pion should arrive on one side of the river al the same 
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chap. yi. time that tlio main body reached the other. The* 
movements of both parts of the British force won* 
regulated with a view to secure this—and with so 
much precision woro they executed, that Major 
Champion’s dctachmont began to tire on the enemy 
at the moment when the van of Meyer Munru's army 
appeared on tho opposite bank. Tlio enemy wax 
soon dislodged—the English forco was thus enabled 
to cross the river without molestation, and in four 
hours tlio oporation was completed. Major Munro 
then continued his march towards Buxar, where tlio 
enemy lay. On tho 22nd October lu* arrived there, 
and encamped just beyond the range of the enemy h 
shot. lie found them intrenched with the (hinges 
on their left and the village of Buxar in their rear. 
The first intention of Major Munro was to attack 
them before day-break on tho morning after bis 
arrival. .Some spies were sent out to ascertain in 
what part of their encampment the force of their 
artillery lay, where the tents of the vizier and Meer 
Cossim stood, and whether tho British nrtiIlety could 
be brought to hear on the enemy’s right. Miyor Munro 
being resolved to avoid attacking them cm their left, 
in order, said he, “ that wo might have a better chance 
to drivo them into the Ganges tlmn they should us."* 
Midnight arrived without bringing hack the spies. 
The British commander concluded that they had 
fallen into the hands of the enemy, and he resolved 
to postpone the attack till the following morning. 
As the day broke, two of the spies returned, and 
* Evidence of Major Munro. First UejMtrl. 
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reported that the enemy lind been under arms nil chap. vi. 
night, that they bad been moving their artillery, 
and that the women and treasure bad been sent 
away. A rcconnomnuct' took place, and many of the 
enemy's troops were perceived under arms, lmt not 
beyond tin* intrenchmeiils; and it wan the opinion 
of Major A1 tin 1*0 and idl the officers who accom¬ 
panied ldm, that tin* bustle apparent in the enemy's 
camp was a feint. “ Tn this belief,” said the major, 

“ I returned to our camp, wishing they would come 
out and attack us, for our army was encamped in 
order of battle."* llis wish was gratified. At eight 
o’clock the field-officer of Hie day unnonneed that 
tho enemy’s right was in motion, and Unit lie was 
confident that they were seriously resolved on mak¬ 
ing an attack. The drums wen* immediately or¬ 
dered to beat to arms, the troops advanced from 
their encampment, ami in a few minutes were ready 
to receive the approaching enemy. The action com¬ 
menced at nine and raged till twelve, when the 
enemy gave way. They retired, however, leisurely, 
blowing up several tumbrils and three large itmgu- 
zbiOH of powder ns they went oil’. The Hritisli 
army broke into columns to pursue; but pursuit 
was frustrated by the vizier sacrificing part of bis 
army to preserve the remainder. Two miles from 
the field of battle was a rivulet, over which a bridge 
of boats bad been constructed. This the enemy 
destroyed before their roar bad passed over; and 
through this act about two thousand of them were 
* Jividaicc ul Major Munru, I’‘iml llqnii I 
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chap. vi. drowned or otherwise lost. Destructive ns wax this 
proceeding, it was, says Major Munro, “the 1>est 
piece of generalship Shoojah-ad-Do\vlnh showed that 
day ; because, if I had crossed the rivulet with tin* 
army, I would either liavo taken or drowned his 
whole army in tho Carainnossa, and eomoup with hin 
treasuro and jewels and Cossim All Khan’s Jewels, 
which, T was informed, amounted to between two 
and three millions.”* 

Tho British force engaged in this memorable 
battle consisted of eight hundred and fifty-seven 
Europeans, flvo thousand two hundred mid ninety- 
seven sojioys, and nine hundred and eighteen native 
cavalry, making a total of seven thousand and se¬ 
venty-two moil. They hud a train of artillery of 
twenty field-pieces. The force of the enemy, ac¬ 
cording to some reports, amounted to.sixty thousand 
men, and tho lowest estimate fixes it at forty thou¬ 
sand. Of this vast number two thousand were left 
dead upon tho field of battle, exclusive of those who 
perished from tho destruction of the bridge; the 
enemy also lost one hundred and thirty-three pieces 
of cannon of various sizes The loss of the English 
in killed and wounded was severe, amounting to 
no less Hum eight hundred and forty-seven. The 
situation of the wounded enemy was pitiable, but they 
received all tho attention which it was in the power 
of tho victors to afford. Surgical assistance could 
not be rendered, for all that was available was in¬ 
sufficient to meet the wants of the wounded of tho 

1 JiuMi'nco of Major Mtmrn, First Ilojxirt 
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English army; but for five successive days the field ciiap. vi. 
was traversed in search of those in whom life was 
not extinct, and rice and water bestowed on all who 
would receive it. To ensure the due dischargo 
of this humane provision, it was personally su¬ 
perintended by (lie eonininnder-iii-ohief, who thus 
shewed (lull, allhimgh when circumstances required 
severily lie would not shrink from its exercise, ho 
was not less prompt in executing tin* gentle offices 
of charity than in enforcing obedience to the de¬ 
mands of military law. 

On the day after the battle the Emperor ad¬ 
dressed a letter to Major Munro, congratulating 
him on the victory which lie had gained over the 
vizier, by whom (lie Emperor alleged ho bad been 
treated as a prisoner—soliciting the* protection of 
Urn English, and adding, that though ho had boon 
in comp with the vizier he had left him on the night 
before the battle, The Uritish army remained seve¬ 
ral days at Bnxar, making pro vision for the wounded 
and burying the dead. Major Munro then marched 
in the direction of Benares. The Emperor marched 
with liiH guards in the same direction, and every 
night pitched his tent within a very short distance, 
of the British encampment. Subsequently to the 
transmission of the letter, the Emperor had sought 
an interview with Major Munro, in which he re¬ 
newed his request for British protection, and oHerod 
to bestow in return the dominions of Shoojali-ad- 
Dmvlah, or any thing else which the British Govern¬ 
ment might please to demand. Major Munro bad 
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chap. vi. referred the subject to those under whom ho was 
acting, and declined giving any countenance to 
the Emperor’s wishos until authorized by instruc¬ 
tions from Calcutta. At length instructions arrived. 
Thoy wore favourable to the Emperor, and ho was 
thenceforward regarded ns under British protection. 
Who that had seen the throne of Delhi at the mini¬ 
mi t of its power could have anticipated a porlod, when 
the lawful successors of those monurcliH, to whom 
myriads of dcpondenl princes henl in lowly acknow¬ 
ledgment of subjection, should In* (lying with a few 
guards from the face of one of his own scrvuuK and 
humbly supplicating protection against him from 
an off!cor who held the commission of a sovereign 
ruling a country of no great extent at the western 
extremity of Europe? Who that had witnessed the 
appearance in Bengal of the (irst party of mercantile 
udventurers from that country—who that had seen 
them craving with profound respect, nud neeeptiug 
with (loop expression of gratitude, the privilege of 
carrying on their trade without interruption—had 
marked their chequered fortune and seen them some¬ 
times fostered and sometimes persecuted, hut always 
anxious to recommend themselves to tin* favour of 
the Mogul, could have supposed it possible that mi in¬ 
vitation to minister to his imperial pleasure should at 
first liavo been coldly evaded—that it should huvo 
given rise to doubt, hesitation, and reference for in¬ 
structions, and should at length have been cautiously 
yielded, after duo consideration, by the servants of 
the merchant strangers into whose hands hud passed. 
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na though by enchantment, the halanco in which chap. vi. 
were poised tlio destinies of India and its lord ? 

Tho Emperor was not the only person who had 
reason to complain of ilia friendship of Shoojah-ad- 
Dnvrlnh. Moor Cosh! in hud become anxious to 
enjoy bin alliance at a greater distance, and in tho 
hope of escaping hud proposed to depart for a sea¬ 
son under prelenee of collecting revenue. Tho 
wary vizier was not to ho thus deceived. Sus¬ 
pecting that tho real purpose of tho proposed ex¬ 
pedition was not that which was professed, lie ob¬ 
jected to its being undertake]), and Mcer Cossim 
was compelled to submit. Hut though tho vizier 
thus refused to allow his friend an opportunity of 
collecting his revenues, he was not disposed to for¬ 
got that Meer Cossim had purchased his alliance by 
an engagement to pay a monthly subsidy. Payment 
was demanded, but Moor Cossim pleaded his in¬ 
ability to comply. The vizier then called to his aid 
the namo of his master the Emperor, who, ho 
nflirmcd, was pressing for the Ilengal tribute, and 
that if it were not forthwith paid, tho efTucls of Moor 
Cossim would ho seized by the imperial officers. 

Meer Cossim, as was natural, besought the friendly 
offices of the vizier to avort this extremity, but tho 
vizier declared that he could not interfere, and tliat 
the accounts must bo settled with the Emperor. 

Meer Cossim felt, or alFcctcd to bo in despair; and 
to slmmo the vizier into greater consideration, ho 
relinquished the state which he had been accus- 
lomed to maintain, and assumed the mortified habit 
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VI. and bearing of a devotee * The vizier hearing of the* 
change appeared greatly shocked ; he lost no time in 
visiting tlio desponding prince, and by repeated as¬ 
surances of the undiminished warmth and sincerity of 
his friendship, at length induced him to abandon the 
dress and deportment by which his feelings of disap¬ 
pointment and dejection wero expressed, and mw- 
sumo his princely liabilimeuts aud mode of life. 1 lul 
Mcor Cossim had yet to gnin further experience of 
the character of his friend. Jlis troops l>ccamo cla¬ 
morous for their pay, and surrounded the lent of their 
master, demanding a settlement. Meor Cnhsim was 
unprepared with the ordinary coin of the mmilrv 
and to appease them he was obliged to have rmninu* 
to a cherished hoard of gold. This, however, wan 
not a process to be repeated, aud to avoid the neces¬ 
sity of again resorting to it, Moor Cossim resolved to 
get rid of an army which ho was no longer uble to 
pay without trenching upon resources that were re¬ 
served for the last pressure of extremity. The riot- 
ons troops wero headed hySuiuroo, the wretch who 
had been the willing instrument, of executing tin* 
murderous orders of the Nulxib at Patna. To him 
Mcer Cossim communicated his intention of dispens¬ 
ing with the services of the force which lie ccumnnml- 

* This is said in Scott’s History of Bcngul (on the authority 
of which this statement rests) to be regarded a* n great reflec¬ 
tion on a patron.—See page 435. 

t The currency is almost exclusively silver. Gold is scarcely 
in use. except for the fabrication of personal ornament*, or for the 
purpose of hoarding, for which it is more convenient than silver, 
as nffording the means of secreting great value in a small space. 
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od, and ho rcqncatod that tho cannon, ns well ns tho CHAP. vi. 
anna and accoutrements of the men, might bo re¬ 
turned to ono of his officers. Suniroo was not pro- 
]>arod to recognize the justness of the demand; 
ho had a strong opinion of tho right of possession. 

Tie answered Ilml Hie articles belonged to those 
who bad (hem in (heir keeping, and his practice 
illustrated his principle. lie iinmedbilely tendered 
the services of himself and Iiih battalions to the 
vlziur, by whom they were most graciously accepted. 

Such an accession to the vizier’s army was valuable, 
and it is not recorded I lint tho prince entertained 
any scruples on account of the arms and equipments 
of tho men having been furnished at the expense of 
his friend. This transfer lmd taken place before tho 
battle oflhixar. Sumroo lmd there acted on be¬ 
half of tlu* vizier; but, ns lias been seen, he gained 
for his now employer neither honour nor advantage. 

Tho day after tho discharge of the troops by Meer 
Cosaiin his tents were surrounded by the troops of 
tho vizier, who, suspecting that his friend’s stock of 
gold was not exhausted, whs desirous of transferring 
it into hiH own coders. Meer Cossim was mounted 
on an elephant, and carried to tho camp of his ally. 

A rigid investigation was mado ns to tho extent of 
his elibels, and all that could ho discovered were 
appropriated by the vizier. Moor Cossim, however, 
was able to secrete a number of valuable jewels, 
which wore dispatched by ono of his followers to tho 
Kohilln country. 

In the plunder of his friend, the vizier observed 
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chap. vi. neither moderation nor mercy. Ho would have 
taken the last rupee which Moor Cossim posaewd, 
if ho had boon able to discover where it was de¬ 
posited. But while thus indulging his rapacity 
without restraint, ho steadily refused—and his con¬ 
duct in this respect was certainly creditable—to 
surrender Moor Cossim into the hntidH of tin* I’lng- 
liflh. The demand had boon made before the battle 
of Buxnr and rejected ; it was repeated afterwards 
with no hotter success. When Mnjor Munro ar¬ 
rived at Benares, tho vizier dispatched to him an 
envoy, nainod Beny Baliadar, to make proposals of 
peace. The major insisted, as a preliminary, upon 
tho delivery of Mcer Cossim and Sumroo. Beny 
Bahadar declared the concession of tins demand to 
bo impossible, hut said, that if it were abandoned, 
the vizior would givo twenty-five lacs of rupees to 
the Company towards tho expenses of llie war, 
twenty-fivo lacs to tho army, and eight lacs to the 
British commander. Tho manner in which (lie 
proposal was rccoivod by Mnjor Munro is thus re¬ 
lated by himself:—“ My answer was, that if he gave 
mo all the lacs in his treasury, I would make no 
pence with him until ho had delivered mo up those 
murdering rascals ; for I never could think that my 
receiving eleven or twelve lacs of rupees* was a 
sufficient atonement for the blood of those unfortu- 


* Besides the eight lacs intonded ns a pcrionul present to him¬ 
self, Major Munro, lmd tho proposal been complied with, wuuld 
have shared in the twenty-fivo lacs designed for the army. 
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nate gentlemen who were murdered at Patna."* Tliis chap. vi. 
decisive declaration silenced tho viziers envoy, and 
lie departed. lie returned after a time, in the hope 
of softening tho British commander, hut the latter 
refused to vary his determination in the slightest de¬ 
gree. Bony Bahadur then requested that nn oflicor, 
named Captain Stables, might accompany him hack, 
as tin* captain was familiar with tho country language, 
and the vizier wished to limko a proposal to him. 

Tho o/licer whoso prosonco was tlius sought was left 
by his commander at perfect liberty to accept or 
doeliuo this invitation according to his own dis¬ 
cretion. Major Monro Udd him that he neither 
advised nor wished him to go, ns he might perhaps 
meet tho fate of the suflerers of Patna. Captain 
Stables, however, resolved to incur tho danger, and 
ho proceeded to tho vizier’s camp. A compromise 
waa now proposed. Shoojah-ad-Dowlah would not 
deliver up Mecr Cossim, hut ho was ready to with¬ 
draw from him his protection (if protection it were) 
and connive at his escape. With regard to Sumroo 
tho vizier was prepared to go further. lie would not 
surrender him, though his scmplo was inexplicable, 
inasmuch as tho course which he proposed as a sub¬ 
stitute for this measure was more dishonourable 
than the surrender would have been. Ilis plan was 
that two or three gentlemen from the English camp 
who were acquainted with Sumroo’s person should 
visit the camp of the vizier. Sumroo was then to be 
invited to an entertainment, and amidst the festive 
• Evidence of Major Munro, in First Report. 

VOL. 1. 2 II 
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chap. yi. rites was to meet his death iu presence of tho 
English witnesses. Tho vizier supported hi* plan 
by an argument seldom neglected in the field of 
Oriental dialectics—lie offered Captain Stables a 
largo sum to use his influence with his commander 
to get tho torms accepted; but tho project w«h not 
ono likely to moot tho countenance of Englishmen* 
and its framer was still doomed to find Ida projjOMilH 
rojcctod. 

All hope of making terms with Shoojalmd- 
Dowlali being at an end, the British army ronfimied 
its march towards Allahabad. Clnumrglmr was be¬ 
sieged and a practicable breach effected, but tin* as¬ 
sault failed through the bad behaviour of the sepoys, 
and the success of a second was frustrated in like 
manner by tho failure of tho European troops who 
led tho van: these running hack, the whole gave way. 
In the mcantimo Slioojah-ad-I)owlah wax endeavour¬ 
ing to got into the rear of the British army, and 
one object of this movement was to carry oil’ the 
Emperor. But the attempt was unsuccessful. Major 
Munro converted the siege of Chuimrghur into it 
blockade, and leaving a .sufficient force to maintain 
it, retired with the rest of the army to Benares. 
Shoojah-ad-Dowlnh continuing to approach, tho En¬ 
glish commander concentrated his force by with¬ 
drawing the detachment from Chuimrghur in expec¬ 
tation of a general action.* The two armies, how¬ 
ever, long remained in a state of quiescence, and 

* Scpnrnte Loiter from Foit Willinm, 30lli Juue. 17C5- MS. 
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before activity was again manifested Major Munro 
had relinquished hin command and quitted India. 

The doath of Moor Jofliur, which occurred in 
February, placed the throne of Bengal once more nt 
tlio disposal of the English authorities. Tho com¬ 
petitors were Noojum-iul-Dowlah, tho second boh of 
Meor Jailicr (hut the eldest Niirviving), and tho infant, 
soil of Moeniii. Tho former was on tlio verge of 
manhood, the latter was only about nix yearn of ago. 
Ah both woro illegitimate, noithor had any legal right 
to tho succession; hut both had enjoyed tho advantage? 
of having boon publicly recognized by tho former 
Nabob as entitled to it.* The British Government 
determined in favour of tho candidate of riper age. 
Their decision appears to have been influenced 
by a regard to tlio public fooling in bis favour, and 
by a prudent desire to avoid giving to tlio succession 
tlio appearance of a now revolution. Previously tlio 
new Nabob booiiih not to have stood high in their 
esteem. They avowed that they had no favourable 
opinion either of his abilities or bis character ;+ but 
barring his illegitimacy, Noojum-od-DowIah was the 
successor to whom tho Mahometan law pointed. 
Tlio son of Mecrun was an infant, as woro tho 
younger children of Mcer daflicr, and though tho 
olevation of one of these might have contributed to 


• Mr. Leyccstcr, a member of council, tcatifics to the recog¬ 
nition of Noojuin-iul-Dowloh, and another of tlio Company's ser¬ 
vants, Mr. Sykes, to that of Mceruu'e son. Sec 'third Report. 

1 Letter from Government of Fort William to Court of Direc¬ 
tors, 8tli Feb. 17(15. MS. 
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chap. vi. increase the actual power of the Company, it would 
also have rendered that power more conspicuous 
than was desired, and to remove the succession out 
of tho family of the late Nabob might, ns the coun¬ 
cil observed, “ croato troubles.” Ilut though the new 
Nabob apparently ascended tho inusnud according 
to ordinary rules, ho was, in effect, hut tho creature 
of tho British power, and in bestowing on him the 
throne tho opportunity afforded for adding to the 
stability of that power was not neglected. Tho ten¬ 
dency of events for some years past lmd been to throw 
on tho Company’s government the military defence 
of the tliico provinces. They were now to ho for¬ 
mally invested with this oflico. The Nabob wiw to l»e 
rolioved from tho expenso of keeping up tuiy greater 
military forco than might ho necessary for purposes of 
state, for tho maintenance of internal peace, and for 
onforciug tho collection of revenue. To moot the 
increased expense that would thus he thrown on tho 
Company, a monthly payment of five lues, which 
Moor Jaflior had made for a short time, was to Im 
continued. In adverting to tho incapacity of the 
new Nabob, tho council had promised to take care 
that proper officers wore appointed for the manage¬ 
ment of the affairs of the government.* To ensuro 
this was tho next objoct of anxiety. Tho old Nabob 
had been madly nttnehed to a man named Nun- 
comar, one of the most faithless and profligate poli¬ 
ticians that could be found even in an Eastern 


Letter to Court of Director*, 8th February. 1766. 
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court; to him all the power of the state hod been chap. vi. 
committed almost without control. Nuncomar was 
an enemy, and a treacherous enemy, to the English. 

The diminution of his power was consequently in- 
disponsablo to tho security of their interests, and 
tills it was proposed to effect by transferring the 
exercise of tho chief authority in tho stato to one 
believed to be better entitled to conHdonco. Tho 
man selected for the office of chief minister was 
named Mahomed Roza Khan, and the favour shown 
him by tho English gave Nuncomar an opportunity 
of insinuating that it was intended to place him on 
tho throne. Nuncomar’s station gavo him groat in¬ 
fluence, and his cunning and activity enabled 1dm 
to make the host use of it for advancing his own 
omls. Without concert with tho English authorities 
ho had applied to tho Emperor for sunmulscoufllin¬ 
ing Noojum-nd-Dowlnh in tho succession ; and they 
arrived before the formal recognition of tho Nabob 
by tho British government had taken placo. But tho 
power of tlmt government was in tho ascendant. 

Tho influence of tho objections raised by Nuncomar 
to tho terms proposed by them had bcon removed—a 
treaty founded on thoso tonns had been signed, and 
Mahomed Roza Khan had been acknowledged as 
naib or chief manager. Besides the military defence 
of tho country, and tho recommendation or appoint¬ 
ment of the chief minister of the Nabob, the council 
bad stipulated for such a degree of influence in the 
appointment of officers of revenue as should bo suffi- 
cienl, it was thought, to guard against any llngrnnt 
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chap. vt. abuses in that important branch of the public service. 

All these arrangements may fairly be supposed to Irnvo 
had their origin in an honest zeal for the l>enefit of 
tho Company by whoso sen-ants they were made, 
and of tho country to which they belonged. The 
samo favourable view cannot bo taken of their 
conduct in another instance. They renewed with 
Noojum-ad-DowIah tho agreement contained in tho 
last treaty mado with his father for continuing to 
tho English the privilege of carrying on tho in¬ 
land trado freo from duties, excepting the two and 
a half per cent, paid on salt. Not only was this 
unreasonable and unjust in itself, hut it was in direct 
contrnvontion of positive orders from the Compnny at 
homo. Tho Court of Directors, by letter duted Htli 
February, 17<>4, had required the inland trade to lie 
discontinued. The Court of Proprietors shortly after¬ 
wards recommended a reconsideration of the subject, 
with a viow to its regulation in such a maimer oh 
should “provent all further disputes between tho 
Soubohdar and tho Company." The Court of Di¬ 
rectors accordingly, in a letter dated the 1st June, 
17G4, desired tho council of Fort William to form, 
with tho approbation of tho Nabob—in the language 
of tho dispatch, “ with his freo will and consent, ami 
in such a manner as not to afford any just grounds 
of complaint”—a proper and equitable plan for 
carrying on the private trade: but it is to !>o re¬ 
marked, in giving these directions, tho Court took 
occasion to express their disapprnlmtion of those 
article* in the treaty with Meer Jufficr which pro- 
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vidod for tho immunity of the Company's sorvants ciiap. vi. 
from customs duties except on salt, while the ge¬ 
neral exemption granted by Moor Cossim was to 
bo reversed. The Court writo, “Theso nro terms 
which appear to bo so very injurious to the Nabob and 
to tho natives, that they cannot, in tho very nature 
of them, tend lo any thing but tho producing gene¬ 
ral lieart-burningHiuid disallection; and consequently 
there can las little reason to expect tho tranquillity 
in tho country can bo permanent: tho orders there¬ 
fore in our said letter of tho 8lh of February”— 
tho orders directing tho entire abandonment of tho 
inland trade—“uru to remain in force, until a more 
equitable and salisfaetory plan can be formed and 
adopted." In the face of these orders, the council 
of Calcutta inserted in their treaty with Noojum- 
ad-DowIuh an article, reserving to tho servants of 
tho Company tho privilege of continuing to trade 
upou the sumo terms as bad boon granted by Mccr 
Jallier—terms which tho Directors declared inju¬ 
rious to both prince and people, and incompatible 
with the tranquillity of tho country. Well might 
tho authority whoso orders were thus set at nought 
address those by whom tho now treaty was framed 
and concluded, in language of severe and indignant 
reproof. In expressing their opinion upon tho treaty, 
tho Court, after adverting to this nrticlo and to 
their previous ordors, say, “wo must and do consider 
what you have dono as an express breach and vio¬ 
lation of our orders, and as a determined resolution 
to sacrifice the interests of the Company and the 
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chap. vi. peace of the country to lucrative ami selfish views, 
This unaccountable behaviour puts an oml to all 
confidence in those who made this treaty."* 

Whilo the private trade was thus secured for the 
benefit of tho Company’s servants in goncml, those 
who had boon instrumental in placing tho now Na¬ 
bob on tho throne had tho usual opportunities of 
promoting their own spocinl interests. Presents of 
largo amount woro tendered, and though for a thm* 
the membors of council displayed a decent coyness, 
they were not unrolontJng: as usual oji such oc¬ 
casions, their scruples gave way before the argu¬ 
ments of their tempters. Tho Nabob dispensed Iii'h 
wealth with a liberality becoming his rank. The 
gratitude of Mahomed Roza Khan was manifested 
by tho earnestness with which lie pressed a partici¬ 
pation in his good fortune upon those who had 
bestowed it on him; and Juggut Seit.t anxious 
for tho support of tho British council in aiding 
his influence with tho Nabob, was ready, in tho 
spirit of commercial speculation, to purchase It. 
Mr. Vansittart had retired from the government 
beforo tho death of Mccr Jafllcr, and tho chair 
was occupied by Mr. Spencer, a gentleman who 
most opportunely for himsolf had boon brought 
from Bombay just in timo to improve his fortune to 
tho oxtoiit of two lacs of rupees. Among other 
large sharers in tho shower of wealth wore Messrs. 

* Letter to Bengal, 19th Fobruary, 1 7G6. 
t A banker, relative of tho two unfortunate peraona murdered 
by Mccr Cossim, and aucccMor to their va»t trade and wealth. 
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Johnstone, Leycestor, Senior, and Middleton. These chap. vi. 
gentlemen had formed a deputation, to whom was 
entrusted the arrangement with the Nabob of tbo 
terms of tbo treaty. Mr. Johnstone had formerly 
laid down the principle that money bestowed in To¬ 
ward of service rendered by the representatives of 
tlio Company, mid by their power and influence, 
rightfully belonged to the Company; ho laid ex¬ 
pressed a lender regard for tho reputation of Mr. 
Vaiwittnrt and his colleagues, by recommending the 
diversion of Moor Cossim’s bounty into another chan¬ 
nel, lest suspicion should attach to their motives; 
and ho had manifested Rome disappointment, that 
whon a bond of largo amount was offered them, it 
had not been immediately placed to the credit of 
tho Company. His views had undergone a change, 
neither tho cause nor the process of which is any¬ 
where explained; but lie accepted (and did not 
place to tho credit of tho Company) two lacs and 
thirty-Hovon thousand rupees—his share thus con¬ 
siderably oxcoeding that of the governor. Mr. Se¬ 
nior received one lac twenty-two thousand fivo 
hundred rupees; Mr. Middleton one lac twenty- 
two thousand fivo hundred ; Mr. Leycestor ono lac 
twulvo thousand five hundred. Messrs. Floydoll,* 

Burdett, and Gray, members of council, received ono 
lac each. How tho monoy had been merited in tho 
caso of Mr. Burdctt does not appear*, as he bad voted 

* Mr. Ploydcll, who whs dismissed the service for signing an 
offensive letter to tlio Court of Directors (sec pngo *122), had 
been restored. 
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chap. Vi. olono for calling tho infant son of Mccnm t»» llm 
throne. Perhaps it was to prevent trouble* arising 
from his discontent. A scarcely less remarkably 
object of tho Nabob’s generosity was Mr. Didoon 
Johnstone, who was not in tho council, nor at llm 
timo had over been in tho Company’s service; lie 
rocoivotl fifty thousand rupoos for no reason that 
can bo discovered, oxcopt that ho was tho brother of 
tho gontlomnn who was chief of tho deputation. 

While tho arrangements consequent on the death 
of Mecr Jaffier were in progress, the war in the north¬ 
ern provinces continued to ho cnrriud on in the ad¬ 
vantage of tho English. The council being, how¬ 
ever, anxious to bring it to an end, made a very 
extraordinary proposal towards accommodation. The* 
demand for the surrender of Meer Coxsim and Sum- 
roo being tho principal obstacle, they expressed 
tlieir willingness to recede from it on one condition, 
and tho condition was, that tho vizier should pul 
Mccr Cosaim and Sumroo to death “ as an act of 
justice.”* Tho Court of Directors, when informed 
of tho proposal, declared it impossible to believe 
that tills experiment on tho vizier's regard for his 
frionds was seriously meant, adding very justly, “ if 
tho law of hospitality forbad his delivering them up, 
suroly it forbad his murdering thtiiii."*|' 

* Separate Letter to Court of Director! from Government of 
Fort William, Utli March, 170S. MS. 

t Letter to Bengal, 19th February, 1700. It nuuit not Ik* for¬ 
gotten, however, that tho vizier had been quite roidy to murder 
Sumroo. 
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Chunarglmr and Allahabad surrendered to tho chap. vi. 
English in February. In tho latter place tho Em- 
poror took up his residence. Tho vizier fled to 
Lucknow, and From thonco to seek refuge among 
„ tho ltoliillafl. Meer Cossim had made his oscapo 
from the protection of tho vizier, and followed tho 
jewels which ho had preserved from the plunder 
to which ho had been subjected. Smnroo, having 
no nllection for a fulling cause, was seeking a new 
service. 

The powor of tho vizior had indeed been com¬ 
pletely broken, and tho English wero in a condition 
to strip him altogether of dominion, or to tolerate 
his rotontion of it upon any terms which they 
pleased to dictate; lmt before his fato was deter¬ 
mined Mr. Spencer had ceased to ho tho head of 
tho lirltish Government in Bengal, and Cllvo, who 
dining his residence in England had been created an 
Irish Poor, arrived to supply his place. Tho cir¬ 
cumstances under which tin's appointment had taken 
place being remarkable, it will he proper to sus¬ 
pend tho progress of tho narrativo for a short spaco 
in order to take a briof viow of them. 

Tho unsettled stato of Bengal, the settingup and 
pulling down of kings which for some years past had 
been the principal business of the English authori¬ 
ties there, tho oppression of tho people and the 
distress caused by tho interference of powerful 
foreigners with their industry and trade, the cor¬ 
ruption alleged to prevail among the Company’s 
servants, and the financial embarrassments which 
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chap. vi. had paralyzed the Company’s operations and placed 
their credit in danger, had attracted a large share of 
public attention in England. The sensation pro¬ 
duced by tho extraordinary intelligence which year 
after year lmd brought from Bengal, was naturally 
greater among those who had an immediate interest in 
tho prosperity of tho Company. Tho proprietors w ere 
readily alarmed hy any thing which threatened their 
incomo with diminution, or the sources whence it 
was derived with danger, and the state of their alburn 
in Bengal was such as well to justify discontent with 
the past and dark forebodings for the future. I'arty 
spirit and personal feeding added to tin* elements of 
disturbance, and gave abundant indications (lint, a 
storm was inevitable and not far distant. C'livu 
after his return lmd naturally been led to mix much 
in the field of Indian politics. Such talents and 
information could not have been despised in u mull 
destitute of extrinsic nids to fumes but in Clive they 
wore supported by vast wealth and great parlia¬ 
mentary influence. 1 to had formerly been on terms 
of friendship with an able ami influential director of 
tho Company named Sulivan. They afterwards be¬ 
came alienated from each other, and a short time only 
was required to change indifference into hitter hatred. 
As the contest between theso two chiefs advanced, 
the greater part of tho proprietors became arrayed on 
tho side of one or tho other of the combatants, and 
each party strove to multiply the number of their 
adherents and increase their strength on u division, 
by splitting large amounts of stock, for the purpose 
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of creating fictitious votes.* The directors at that chap. vi. 
tirao sorved for only ono year, and the result of the 
annual election afforded a test of the comparative 
strength of parties, 'flic first pitched bnltlo be¬ 
tween Olivo and Suliviut was fought at the elec¬ 
tion of 1703, and Olivo was defeated. Hut lu* was 
gradually gaining strength, and his own oxorlions to 
increase his power were aided by the co-operation 
of circumstances. Before the time arrived for re¬ 
newing the contest, a special general court was 
callod, upon tins requisition of the proscribed num¬ 
ber of proprietors, there being, as was declared, “just 
reason to bo alarmed at the present dangerous and 
critical situation of the. Company’s affairs in Bengal 
and other parts of India.” Tho object of thoso who 
had called the court was to prepare tho way for 
tho return of Clive to Bengal; but after three days’ 
discussion, a majority of tho proprietors dotorminod 
against putting to the vote a motion, referring back 
to tho Court of Directors for reconsideration tho 
recent appointment of Mr. Spencer to tho chair 
of that presidency. This now defeat Korvcd lmt to 
give fresh spirit to Clivo and his supporters. Thoy 
wero deficient of votes—more were mado and an¬ 
other court was called. Here, aftor a fierce debate, 
a resolution was carried, to the effect that it was the 
desire of the general court that Lord Clivo should 

* Five hundred pounds stock then constituted a qualification to 
vote, and Clive on one occasion employed one hundred thousand 
pounds in the creation of votes. His friends wore equally nctivc 
to the extent of their ability. 
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chap. vi. bo appointed to tho exorcise of the chief civil and 
military authority in Bengal. 

This was a great victory, but it was ns yet imper¬ 
fect. Tho outworks had boon carried—the citadel, 
which was tho seat of llm oxecutivo jxnver, was next 
to bo stonnod—and Clivo declinod acceding to the 
wish oxpressod in his favour, until ho was assured 
of tho support of those to whom ho would 1 m* 
directly accountably, and who possessed ho largely 
tho power of aiding or frustrating the success of his 
administration. At a suliscqucnt general coiirl the 
subject was renewed. It was moved, (hat (lie court 
should bo informed what measures had lam taken 
by the Court of Directors in eoimecpieuce of tin* 
resolution respecting Clive. A letter addressed l»y 
ordor of the Court of Directors to Clive, olid Ins 
answer, were produced. The former enclosed copy 
of tho resolution of the general court, expressed 
tho readiness of tho Court of Directors to carry it. 
into effect and to prepare for his lordship's passage. 
Clive’s reply addressed to the secretary was redun- 
dant lioithur in words nor information. It mil CIiiim : 
—“ Sir, I havo rocoivod your letter enclosing copy 
of tho resolution of tho Inst general court. I must 
dcsiro you will rotum tho directors my thanks 
for their offers of preparing ovory convenience for 
my passage.” Tho letters having boon read, ail in¬ 
quiry was made, whether Clivo would express him¬ 
self randy to accept tho appointment which the 
court desired should ho conferred upon him? Clive 
wished to postpone his answer till after the elec- 
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tion of directors then approaching. A motion was chap. vr. 
made by one of his opponents, that as Lord Clivo 
declined to accept immediately the service proposed 
to him, the Court of Directors should bo desired to 
mako “ tho proper arrangements in the present cri¬ 
tical situation of tho Company’s affairs forthwith.” 

This gave rise to n debate, in the course of which 
Clivo again spoke. TIis language was more explicit 
than it had previously boon, and lie avowed that his 
main objection to an immediate acceptance of the 
honour tendered him rested on his hostility to Mr. 

Sulivan, then deputy chairman. lie said, “thathe 
differed so much from" that gentleman with regard 
“ to tho measures necessary to betaken for tho good 
of the Company, that lie could not consider” him “ ns 
a proper chairman of tho Court of Directors—that 
it would bo in vain for him to oxert himself as he 
ought in the oflico of governor and commander-in- 
chief of their (the Company's) forces, if his measures 
wore to bo thwarted and condemned at home, as 
they probably would bo, by a Court of Directors 
under the inHuonco of a chairman whoso conduct, 
upon many occasions, had evinced his ignorance 
of East India affairs, and who was also known 
to bo his personal and inveterate enemy; that it 
was a matter totally indifferent to him who filled 
the chair if Mr. Sulivan did not—but that he 
could not, consistently with the regard ho had for 
his own reputation, and the advantages lie should 
bo emulous of establishing for the Company, pro¬ 
ceed in the appointment with which they hud ho- 
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chap. n. nourcd him if that gentleman continued to lmvc llu* 
lead at home”* This called up Mr. Sulivnn. who 
“ expressed himself rcudy to co-opcmte in the must 
honourable and friendly manner in any iiiwikuivh 
that might prove agreeable to his lordship and con¬ 
ducive to the Company’s interest, in confirmation 
whoreof, ho pledged his faith and honour with tin* 
Court." A wish was expressed by many proprie¬ 
tors that the dlfl'orciiccN between the contending 
parties might be consigned lo obii\ion, and tho 
scene which followed seems to luivc been one of no 
ordinary excitement. The record says, ** mi amica¬ 
ble conclusion of all difficulties and diflereiices upon 
tJio occasion having with great energy, and very 
pathetically, been recommended from motives of the 

* Malcolm’s JAto of Clivo, vol. ii. page* 1231,123S2.—Sir .lolm 
Malcolm professes to quote from n MS. report drawn up by Sir 
Henry Slrachcy. His authority 1ms been followed in relating tint 
substance of Clive's speech, bis report being the most full I bat is 
oxtont, and probably the most correct. In bis narrative of some 
other porta of this series of transactions, Sir John Malcolm ia 
exceedingly inaccurate. Ho states (vol. ii. p. 3W), that the letter 
of the Court of Directors to Clivo informed him " that a ship was 
ready to receive him.” This is not the fact—the letter only 
stated tho court’s readiness to "prepare every convenience for" 
his passage, “ in the manner that might be most agreeable to" hitn. 
Sir John Malcolm’s report of Clive's answer is still widpr from 
the truth. Clive is represented us having “ replied, that, for 
reasons he had assigned at the general court, J«c could not think 
of embarking till he knew the result of the election of directors, 
which was to take plnco in the ensuing month." Tho letter of 
Clive, which will be found in the text, contains nothing of this. 
Sir John had evidently never seen either the letter of the Court or 
Clive’s answer. 
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groat benefits that might accrue to the nation in 
general and to the Company in particular therefrom; 
his lordship then signified, that ho would declare his 
final resolution in a few days ”* The motion ap¬ 
pears to liftvo been withdrawn, and thus ended this 
stormy debate. The Few days’ consideration re¬ 
quired by (Hive produced nothing hut a letter to 
tho Court of Directors, reiterating his refusal to 
proceed to India while his rival, Mr. Sulivan, had 
tho lead at liomo.f Hut the annual election of 
directors was approaching, and upon its result tho 
final determination of Clive depended. It passed, 
and neither party had any groat cause for triumph, 
about one half tho number of directors being re¬ 
turned by each party, f The balance of success, 
however, was rather in favour of Clive. Sulivan, it 

* Minute# of General Court. MS. 

t Tins letter Sir John Malcolm appears to have mistaken for 
that addressed by Clive to the secretary of the Company, in an¬ 
swer to tho letter of tho Court of Directors expressing their 
readiness to make provision for liin passage, between tho writing 
of the two letters a general court had been held, and it was in 
consequence of what then took place that the second letter was 
written. 

{ Sir John Malcolm states, that at one of the genend courts, 
in which the appointment of Clive was discussed, tho party of 
Mr. Sulivan was desirous of obtaining a ballot; but that, though 
upwards of three hundred proprietors were present, the proper 
number of signatures to n requisition could not be obtained. It 
seems, however, incredible that, while Mr. Sulivan was able to 
procure his own election, though by a bare majority, and to carry 
with him as many supporters as amounted to nearly half the 
Court, he should have been unable to find nine proprietors willing 
to demand a ballot on a question in which he took a deep in¬ 
terest. 
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chap. vi. is said, secured his own election by ft majority of 
only one; and Mossre. Rous and Bolton, both friend# 
of Clive, were appointed to the chain. Clive no 
longor hesitated to comply, but accepted the ap¬ 
pointment which ho was regarded uh ho pre-emi¬ 
nently fitted to fill. 

Among tho points in dispute between Clive and 
his opponents was one of great personal importance 
to himself—tho possession of the jngldro granted 
him by Mccr Jaffior, after the re!rent of the Slmwula. 
For three years ho received the profits The Court 
of Directors tlion forbado any further payment* 
being mado, ordered tlio future profits to be carried to 
tho account of tho Company, and required nerouuU 
of all payinonls previously made.* Clive thereupon 
instituted a suit in Chnneery against the Company, 
which was not decided when he was called to re- 
sumo tho government of Bengal. Jle then pro¬ 
posed an arrangomont, which, with some slight 
modification, was accepted and curried into effect. 
It was agroed that Clivo should retain the jaghiro 
for ton yearn, if ho should live so long; and tlmt at 
the termination of that period, or upon Iu'h death ut 
an earlier date, it should revert to the Company. 
All difficulties wero now removed, ami Clive de¬ 
parted for tho scono where, some years before, lie 
had laid tho foundations of the wealth mid power to 
which ho had attained. Vast was the contrast be¬ 
tween this and his first visit to India! 

A. d. nos. Clive arrived at Calcutta on the 3rd May, 1705. 

* Loiter to Bengal, 27th April, 17G3. 
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Ho had been accompanied from England by two 
civil Bervants of the Company, Mr. Sumner* and 
Mr. Sykea; and these, with Mr. Verelst and General 
Carnae, wore to form a select committee, vested 
with extraordinary powers, to pursue whatever 
means they should judge most proper to restore 
ponce and tranquillity to the country. Whenever 
it could he done conveniently, the council at largo 
were to he consulted ; hut the power of determining 
was to rent in tho committee alone. As soon as 
peace and tranquillity should he “restored and esta¬ 
blished in tho Boubahdurship of Bengal,” the extra¬ 
ordinary powers of tho committee were to cease, 
and tho committee itself to Ik* diswdved.f At the 
time of Clive’s arrival, the son of Meer Junior was in 
poaccful possession of the throne of Bengal, under 
tho protection of tho English Government, before 
wIjoro victorious arms the Vizier was flying; while, 
with tho Emperor, relations of friendly alliance lmd 
been established. The state of airairs was therefore 
widely different from that which had presented itself 
to tho imaginations of the proprietors during tho 
stormy contest which preceded the appointment of 
Clivo; and hut for the fact that the relations of the 
Company’s government and the Vizier were yet to 
be determined, the committee would scarcely have 
boon warranted in exercising the extraordinary 

* Mr. Sumner was one of the servants dismissed for signing nn 
offensive letter to the Court of Directors. He had been restored. 

f letter from the Court of Directors to Bengal, 1st .Tunc, 
17G4. 
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chap. vi. powers with which they had been invested. Clive 
seems to have been disappointed that there was **> 
little left for him to achieve; and he felt more 
especially aggrioved by the government having pro¬ 
vided a successor to Meer Jaffior before his nrri\ul. 
Tho promptitude of the council might have 1 h*oh 
influenced by views of personal advantage'; hut tin- 
dissatisfaction of Clive was unreasonable, and must 
bo rofeiTcd to a feeling, more lofty perhaps than 
that of his rivals, but not more disinterested. Tho 
ardour of tho council might lx- stimulated by cupi¬ 
dity—the complaints of Clive were the fruits of 
disappointed ambition. Nothing could have been 
moro pernicious than to keep the succession to tin* 
throne in abeyance for several months; nothing 
could have tended more directly to unsettle tho 
country, to relax the springs of government, and to 
shako tho foundations or obedience. Clive lum- 
solf would certainly not have acted in the maimer 
in which ho professed to think that Ids predecessors 
should havo actod. 

Tho committee lost no time in entering upon 
their duties; but, as might have been expected, 
tho members of council shewed no alacrity in re¬ 
cognizing their authority. Mr. Leycester and Mr. 
Johnstone were desirous of obtaining some explana¬ 
tion from the committee as to tho meaning and 
intent of their powers, which wore especially limited 
to the restoration of peace and tranquillity; but 
Clive answered, that lie would not discuss such 
points—that the committee themselves were the 
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aolc judges of tliuir own powers, and were resolved 
to carry thorn into execution. The fierce and 
haughty bearing of Clive silenced his opponents, if 
it did not satisfy them.* 

A subject which was among those that first occu¬ 
pied the attention of the committee, was one which 
the council would gladly have postponed. The 
oiiormous presents, by which many of the Com¬ 
pany's servants hud enriched themselves at the ex¬ 
pense of opulent and powerful natives, had attracted 
attention at homo. The danger and the scandal of 
permitting such practices to bo continued without 
restraint hud been felt, and it had been resolved to 
prepare forms of covenant to bo executed l»y the 
civil ami military servants of the Company, binding 
them not to accept the gift of any land, rents, or reve¬ 
nues whatever, nor of any other property, beyond a 
voryHiuull amount, without the consent of the Court 
of Directors. The covenants had arrived at Calcutta 
in .lunuury, but the council laid not taken any slups 
towards procuring their execution; and, Indeed, as 
the death of Mcor Jaflier and the nccossion of his 
eldest surviving son immediately followed tho ar¬ 
rival of tho covenants, it is obvious that a busty 
execution of those documonts would to the council 
have boon exceedingly inconvenient. It appears, 
also, that they disapproved of them on principle; 
tlioy thought them too unreasonable and absurd to 

* letter from Clive to General Canine.—Malcolm’s Memoirs, 
vol. ii. page 321.—Johnstone's Letter to the Proprietors of liast- 
Jmliu Slock, pu';e 31. 
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chap. vi. be adopted or acted upon. One of their own body 
stated, that ho had heard from his brethren that 
the regulation appeared to thorn ho new and extra¬ 
ordinary, and soemod liable to ho many objections, 
that they proposed sending home a nunonHtrnnpe 
against it, setting forth their reowmH forjudging the 
measure inexpedient and impropor.® The wlect 
committee took a different view. They peremp¬ 
torily required that the covonanta should bo exe¬ 
cuted; and the demand met with little resistance, 
though it oxcitcd much discontent. 

* Johnstone's Letter to Proprietors of KasUlndin Slock, page 
63. Mr. Johnstono labours to show, llmt even though the cove¬ 
nants hod boon signod, the members of council might, nrvcrtlicIcM, 
have received tho presents; and his reasoning in tlic follow¬ 
ing passage in ccitninly mousing, if uot convincing" It in 
paid that tho covenants Imd arrived before the death of Mccr 
Jnllior; that Ihoso covenants ought lo have been immediately 
signed, which would have clluctunlly prevented Uip receiving 
tho presents; and that therefore tho gentlemen ought to l*o in 
no better caso than if thoy had signed Ilia covenants. I answer, 
that tho covenants do not absolutely prohibit the accepting of 
presents in nil cases, but only require Uio consent of the directors 
to such presonts, Tho intention of which plainly was, In intro¬ 
duce a ohcck which did not Wore exist j that tho directors of 
tho Company, and still more the whole proprietors, should hnvu 
a power ofinquiry into tho motives for which sueh present* were 
given and received; and when these motives should appear to have 
been perfectly consistent with fair and honourable conduct with 
respect to the Company’s oflhirs, it was not to be supposed tlint 
the directors or $ic proprietors would obstruct their servants 
from accepting presents agreeable to the universal practice of the 
country, or seize upon such presents and appropriate them to 
themselves, when they wore truly given merely os presents, and 
by which the Company lost nothing, though individuals were 
benefited. Tho presents in question can be fairly supported upon 
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This was not the only mortification to which tho chap. vi. 
members of tho council were subjected by tho 
authority of the select committee. Tho Nabob 
complained that hi« minister, Mahomed llc/.a Khan, 
hud abused his office, by impoverishing his musters 
treasury for the purpose of conciliating the favour 
of the powerful servants of tho Company. An in¬ 
quiry was forthwith instituted into tho presents 
which had already been received. It was porhaps 
not conducted in the fairest spirit, nor in the 
maimer most likely to elicit tho truth. It was a 
subject of complaint that some of the witnesses 
woro subjected to imprisonment, and that their 
testimony was given under tho terror of a military 
force. These circumstances, combined with tho 
tendency of Oriental witnesses to temper tho true 
with the agreeable, may bo presumed to havo had 
some weight in determining tho character of tho 
evidence against the offending members of council; 
but upon thoir own admission there was quite 
enough to show that, when tho gifts of fortune foil 
in thoir way, they were not scrupulously inquisitive 
as to the delicucy or propriety of seizing them. It 
was alleged that they did not follow the precedent 
uilbrded by Clive and his associates, and at a later 
date by Vausittart and his council—that they did not 
wait till money was tendered, and then dccontly 


this footing—that they were such as the directors and proprietors 
ought themselves to npprove and confirm, oven if the gentlemen 
hnd actmilly signed the covenants Iwforc they received them.” 
—Pages C’2, G3. 
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chap. vi. accept ifc » ^ ut thafc their cupidity hud outstripped the* 
— courtesy of the Nabob and his minister*—that they 
had violated tho decorum of covetousness by actu¬ 
ally demanding presents, and that their demands 
had boon onforcod by monnees. To what extent the 
charge was true, it is not worth whllo to inquire. 
Tho accused parties might hayo overstepptsl tin* 
discretion obsorved by thoir prodecoBsoro," and this 
was umviso, as it exposed them to umiecessary ob¬ 
loquy; the presents would have come in duo time, 
whether demanded or not, and some voluntary oilers 
wore certainly made to them. There was probably 
little difference between their conduct and tlmt of 
thoir predecessors, except in one respect; they 
knew that, in indulging thoir desire for the sudden 
accumulation of wealth, they were disobeying the 
orders of their superiors. Tho covenants which 
wero to restrain thoir avarice hod arrived, and they 
ought to liavo been signed. They refrained because 
they intended to profit by tho forbidden sources of 
advantage, and then contended that, as tho cove¬ 
nants woro not oxccutcd, they could not lie obligu- 
tory.f They thus nddod to the violation of principle, 
of which tlioy woro guilty in common with their pre¬ 
decessors, a violation of tho positive orders of those 
whom tho y woro bound to obey; and this appears 
to be the chiof, perhaps the solo, ground of disliuc- 

* Clive, however, it must bo remembered, did not think it 
wrong tonsk fora jngluro— at least ho asked, whether lie thought 
it wrong or not. 

1 Loiter from Solcct Committee to Court of Directors, 1st Oct. 
17G5.—Third llci>ort, jiugc 438. 
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tion between their offence and tliat of Clivo, Van- chap. vi. 
aittart, and othere.* 

* Mr. Jolinstonc did not fail to refer to the example of Clive, 
a* warranting the conduct of himself and Ins colleagues. In a 
long minute, which ho recorded on tlie 17th June, 1705, ho nays, 

" Willi regard to present* in general, wo have the approved 
example of the President, J<onl Clivo himself, for our guide, who, 
though this Nabob's fatlior's princely bounty on his coining to 
the gnvonuncnl had niudo his fortune easy, and the Company's 
welfare his only motive for staying in India, yet acknowledges 
his having made use of the influence of Juggut Seit to «]>ply for 
a jughire, whioh, though amounting to £30,000 per annum, was 
not thought improper by ldm to accept of, even in tho circum¬ 
stances of distress he then represents tho old Nabob to havo been 
in—his lifo twico savod from liis troops mutinying for their 
nrrearH only by tho awe of our unns, and lurgo balances then duu 
to tho Company, which were not all paid till after the revolution, 

17(10."—Third Report, page 434. In his letter to tho Proprietors 
of Host-India Stock, Mr. Johnslono returns to the charge with 
some force of reason, and somo felicity of languugo. " Lot it be 
considered who is tho person that appoars to push this inquiry with 
a sod so very activo and unrelenting. It is that man whose whole 
fortune, a fortunotlmt is immense, arose from tho presents which ho 
received upon another occasion from an Indian prince, tho father 
of the presont Nabob, who is now happily under tho protection 
of his lordship's gratitude, who received that presont at a time 
when tho Nabob's treasury wns almost empty, when ho was 
unablo to pay tho Bums stipulated to tho Company for their 
losses, and the suras due for losses to private individuals, which 
were put olT to a distant and uncertain dny, and when ho wns even 
uuublo to pay the presents themselves, for some of which assign¬ 
ments or tuncaws were given upon tho revenue. It is ho too who 
took a grant of a jaghiro for thirty thousand pounds sterling yearly 
to himself, when by ovory rulo of duty he ought and might have 
obtained it for tho Company."—Letter, page 74. Clive endea¬ 
voured to draw a distinction between his own ease and that of 
others, but the attempt was vain, except ns to the alteration in the 
position of the Company’s servants by the introduction of the 
covenants. Sir John Malcolm labours strenuously, hut scarcely 
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A very unfavourable report of the conduct of 
those who had boon engaged in placing Nnojum-ad- 

more successfully then Clivo himself in the same cause. Referring 
to the presents received on tho accession of Noojum-ad-Dowhdi, 
Sir John says—' 1 Those presents havo been justly arraigned ns 
furnishing powerful motives to tho Company’s servants for inak- 
ing revolutions by which they were enriched; and it is one of I hr 
heaviest charges against Clivo, that hi* example was tho origin of 
this baneful practice. Tho fact is not disputed ; but it happened 
in this cuso, as in most others where small men attempt to iinUntr 
great, that they reach only the defects, and fail in every other 
part.*’—Memoirs of Clive, vol. ii. pages 297. 29H. As tho Irre¬ 
gular indulgence by Clive of hin desire to possess n fortune is here 
tacitly admitted to !>c a defect, his cose is virtually surrendered. 
Great men con oloim no exemption from the moral mid honourable 
obligations to which all men aro subject, nur when they violate 
those obligations can they secure a monopoly of the indulgence. 
Those who can follow thorn in nothing else, will find no difficulty 
in emulating their weakness and their vices. Those who followed 
Clivo might bo—they were smaller men—but the exercise of 
grasping avarice requires not high intellect, and thu biographer 
of Clivo might luivo remembered tlint, if the successors of his 
horo wore smaller, their acquisitions also were sandier. Not one 
of thorn obtnined a jogliiro of £30,000 a year. With regard to 
tho effect of presents in stimulating revolutions, it is to Iki ob¬ 
served that tlioso who placed Noojura-ad-l)owlnh on tho musuud 
aro less open to suspicion on thia ground than their predecessor*. 
Tho nrrangoment which placed Mecr JnfHcr on the tlirono was a 
revolution; that which elovalcd Mccr Cossim in hin place was 
also a revolution. In the caso ofNoojum-ad-Dowlnh there wanted 
nothing but legitimacy of birth to constitute him the lawful suc¬ 
cessor of his father; and though, in this respect, lu's title was 
defective, thcro was no competitor who could produce a better. 
Among n number of imperfect claims, his was the least imperfect, 
and the regular order of succession was adhered to n* far as 
practicable. 

It is remarkable that Clive himself always seemed to be im¬ 
pressed with a deep admiration of his own disinterestedness, and 
a sincere conviction that he was quite free from the offences 
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Dowlah on the tlirono was made by the select com- chap. yi. 
mittee to the Court of Directors. Some of Clivo’s 

which lie condemned so severely in others. Those feelings are per¬ 
ceptible, not only iu his public statements, where they might bo 
assumed from motives of policy, but not leas in communications 
which might he oxpcctcd to Iks more free and unreserved. In a letter 
to General Cnrnnc, relating the proceedings nt the first meeting 
of tho board, he wiys—" After dispatching the current business 
the board broke sip ; and to-morrow wo sit in committee, when I 
make no doubt of discovering such a scene as will be shocking to 
human nature. They have all received immense sums for this 
new appointment, and arc so shameless as to own it publicly." 

After some further blame of tho council, he breaks out into the 
following passionate exclamation. " Alas, how is the English 
name sunk! I could not avoid paying the tribute of u few tears 
to tile departed and lost fame of the British nation."—Malcolm’s 
Memoirs of Clive, vol. ii. page 322. In another letter, written about 
the same time to Mr. Pnlk of Madras, Clive says, " The large 
sums of money already received and obligations given for the rest, 
on account of this treaty, arc so very notorious through the whole 
town, and they themselves have taken such little pains to conceal 
them, that we cannot, without forfeiting our honour and reputa¬ 
tion, possibly avoid a retrospection as far back as tho receipt of 
the covenants nndMccrJnfficr’s death.”—Ibid, page 32G. Clive 
would have been very unwilling that tho retrospection should 
have extended " as far back us" the elevation, instead of the 
" death" of Mecr Jaflier; ho was very unwilling that inquiry 
should bo made into his jagbiro, and expressed himself in language 
of bitter indignation against those who sought to disturb his 
possession. In observing the different rule of judgment which he 
applied to the conduct of others and to his own, it is impossible 
to refrain from the conclusion that either he was guilty of the 
most consummate and odious hypocrisy, or that, where his own 
actions and interests were concerned, lie was subject to the in¬ 
fluence of aberrations, so far surpassing the ordinary delusions of 
self-love as to be scarcely consistent with perfect sanity. 

Clive promised that he would not enrich himself by proceed¬ 
ing to India at the time under review; and he boasted tiiut he 
had kept his word: hut lie had previously reaped his golden 
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chap. vi. opponents were men of energy scarcely inferior to 
his own ;* but he had the power to crush them, and 
was not indisposed to exert it. Some of the discon¬ 
tented, to avert worse consequences, retired: some 
of tho more refractory wero suspended, and no 
inconsiderable number wore ultimately dismissed 

harvest, and for a man who was one of the richest subjects of the 
British crown, tho sacrifice was not great. Yet even while thus 
promising nnd thus boasting—while preparing to launch the 
thunder of his authority against all who had manifested an undue 
impatience to become rich, he allowed that in him-s-lf the dewire 
of accumulation was not entirely subdued by the vast iimmiut of 
gratification which it lmd enjoyed. Chi his arrival lit Miulnui he 
heard of the successful progress of the British unns in llcngul; 
a report widely different from that which be hail cx|«ctcd to rc- 
ceive. He immediately wrote to a gentleman who acted as one 
of his nttomics in England, instructing him to invest in Ka*t-India 
Stock, without loss of a minute, all money that Clive might nl the 
time have in the public funds, or anywhere else, and a» much us 
could be borrowed in his name. To guard against others availing 
themselves of his views, if the letter should be opened by any one 
except the party to whom it was addressed, thin instruction \vm 
written in cypher, the key to which could be obtained only at tin? 
East-India House. So great was the anxiety oftliongcnt,Mr. Walsh, 
that it seems to have impaired his consciousness und powers of recol¬ 
lection. On receiving the letter, he immediately, ui company with 
Mr. Rous, a director .and friend of Clive’s, to whom also u letter won 
addressed in cypher, proceeded to the Eost-Iudia House to pro¬ 
cure an interpretation of the mysterious characters; forgetful, as 
it would seem, that it being Sunday, there was little probability 
of the object being attained. When the instruction was decy- 
phered, Mr. Walsh proceeded to act upon it. The amouut of stock 
bought was not very large; the reason, it is to be presumed, lieing 
that the agents of Clive had not much money at coinmuud ; but 
some was bought at 1C5J-, which a fow months afterwards was 
worth 100.—See Third Report and Appendix 83. 

* Mr. Johnstone, more especially. 
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tho service * Mahomed Reza Khan was exonerated chap. vi. 
from tho charges preferred against him, but ho was 
not permitted to enjoy his vast power unimpnired.f 
Tho Nabob hod manifested great dislike to tho 
arrangement by which it had been placed in his 
bunds, and it was reduced by admitting Juggut Spit 
and Iloydonloob to a participation. Tho.Nabob 
gained nnlhing by this division of power; but it 
might possibly in somo degree soothe his irritated 
feelings, and it had the additional recommendation 
of annoying Clive’s opponents. 

* In consequence of the disclosures made l>y tlic select com- 
mittco, legal proceedings were instituted against Mr. Jolmstonc 
and others, with the view of procuring a refund of the amounts 
which they hnd received ns presents after the arrival of the cove¬ 
nants, hut by a vote of the general court they were directed to 
he discontinued. 

f On the character of Muhomed Reza Khan Clive seems to 
hnvo expressed himself, at different times, with little regard to 
consistency. In a letter to General C'amac, quoted in Mol- 
colm’s Memoirs (vol. ii. page SCO), he says : " There seems to 
lmve been a combination between the blacks and the whites to 
divide all the revenues of the country between them, for the Na- 
l>ob knows nothing about the matter. Large sums have been 
taken out of both treasuries by Mahomed Iteza Khan at Moor- 
shedabad, and by Nuncomar at Calcutta." In another letter to 
General Cnrnac, quoted in the same work (vol. ii. page 359), 

Clive says: " I am ns fully averse to Iteza Ali Khan’s remaining 
in the great post of Naib Soubali. His being a Mussulman, 
acute nnd clever, arc reasons of themselves, if there were no 
others, against trusting that man with too much power." Yet the 
select committee, of which Clive was chief, unanimously acquitted 
him of malversation (see Appendix, No. 84, Third Report) ; and 
in their letter to the Court of Directors, 30th September, 1765, 
the administration of Mahomed Reza Khan is pronounced " irre¬ 
proachable." 
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chap. vi. More important matters remained to be adjusted 
—-the conclusion of tho war with the Vizier, the 
settlement of the relations of the Company with 
tho Emperor, and a new arrangement with the Na¬ 
bob ; for this, too, formed part of the plans of Clive. 
Tho Vizior, with his allies, the Mnhrattns, hnv- 

a.d. 1705. ing on tho 3rd May been defeated by the English, 
ho signified n few days afterwards his desire of 
peace, upon any conditions which the victors might 
think fit to prescribe. Clive proceeded to the 
English camp to arrange the terms; and Ilie van¬ 
quished prince had no reason to complain of their 
harshness. The transfer of the entire dominion** 
of tho Vizior to tho limporor liud been seriously 
contemplated; but tho design was regarded by 
Clivo (as well as by the Court of Directors at home 
when they became aware of the project) us im¬ 
politic and dangerous. The Vizier was, therefore, 
restored to the possession of all the* territories 
which he had previously governed, with tho ex¬ 
ception ofKorah, and such parts of the province 
of Allahabad as wore then actually occupied by the 
Emperor.* A defensive alliance wus to suladst 
between the Vizier, the Nabob, nnd tho English; 
the latter were to carry on trade duty free; but the 
Vizier objected to granting them permission to esta¬ 
blish factories within his dominions, and tho claim 
was not pressed. The surrender of Mecr Cossim 
nnd Sumroo was no longer within tho Vizier's 

* Tho Emperor held his court in the city of Allnhnbiul.—See 
pnge 47f». 
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powers—one impediment to peace was thus removed, chap. vi. 
and tlio priuco evinced no reluctance to stipulate 
that lie would never entertain, receive, or coun¬ 
tenance them. As nn indemnification for the ex¬ 
penses of the war, ho agreed to pay fifty lacs of 
rupees within thirteen months. This amount Clive 
and tlio fiolect conunilteo allowed to ho inadequate; 
hut the 4 reasons which they urged agninst pressing 
for more wore creditable both to their liberality and 
prudence. The Vizier’s “circumstances,” they re¬ 
presented, “ would not afford more without oppress¬ 
ing tho country, and thereby laying the foundation 
of future contention and trouble.” * This explana¬ 
tion was followed by pointing out that no money 
had been granted “ for any other consideration 
whatsoever.” f The intent of this remark is obvi¬ 
ous ; hut as some of tho select committeo wero not 
distinguished for shunning tho favours of fortune, 
its good taste is less palpable. 

Tho Emperor was less fortunate than his rebel¬ 
lious officer. Not only was his expectation of esta¬ 
blishing himself in the place of tlio Vizier disap¬ 
pointed, hut in the scttlemcut of his recognized 
claims to tribute from Bengal, more regard was 
shown to tho convenience of those who had to pay 
than to the right of him who had to receive. Tho 
Emperor demanded the amount in money and jag- 
hire, which had been fixed by engagements with 

* Letter of Select Committee to Court of Directors, 30tlx 
Sept. 17G5. 

t Ibid. 
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chap. Vi. Meer Jaffier and Mcer Cossim. Clive successfully 
objected to the jaghirc, and five lacs ami a half of 
rupees were tliuB annually saved to the revenues of 
Bengal. This point being yielded, the Emperor 
applied for the arrears which were due, amounting 
to thirty-two lacs. Clive answered that it was im¬ 
possible to pay one rupee, on account of the im¬ 
poverishment of the treasury from various eausm. 
moro especially the war, which he did not fail to 
remind the Emperor had been maintained partly on 
his majesty’s account. The Emperor resisted this 
attempt to confiscate the arrears of his tribute, and 
the “obstinacy” of the English negotiators (so it 
is termed by themselves) drew from him expres¬ 
sions of “warmth and displeasure;*” hut the de¬ 
scendant of the Emperors of Delhi hud no ehoieo 
but to abandon his claim with a good gniee, or to 
continuo to assort it without any hope of profiting 
by his pertinacity. Ho took tlio former eourse, and 
the thirty-two lacs of arrears were numbered among 
• things to bo forgotten. Tho negotiation proceeded, 
and in its progress tho English Government gained 
an important accession to its power and influence. 
The Emperor had soino years before offered to 
bestow upon the Company the dewnnny of tho 
three provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, but it 
was then declined. It was now solicited, bestowed, 
and accepted. The English East-India Company 
was acknowledged as the representative of tho 

* Letters from Lord Clive and General Comae to the Select 
Committee, 12th April, 17 G5.—Appendix 89 to Third Heport. 
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throne of Delhi in the three provinces; and the chap. vi. 
nizamut being at the same tirao confirmed to the 
Nabob, the British authorities were fortified by the 
sanction of that power which, not long before, had 
l»oon paramount in India, and which still com¬ 
manded respectful homage oven when unablo to 
enforce obedience.* 

The way to render the gift of tho dewanny avail¬ 
able had boon previously prepared. Clive, by re¬ 
presenting to tho Nabob tho financial difficulties by 
which he was surrounded, had prevailed upon him 
to accept of an annual allowance of fifty-throe lacs 
of rupees for tho support of his dignity and contin¬ 
gent expenses, leaving the remainder of the revenues 
to be disbursed by the Knglish Government. The 
grant of the Emperor entitled the Company to any 
surplus that might remain after the stipulated pay¬ 
ments were made; and they now laokocl nothing of 
sovereignty but tho name. Tho views under which 
Clive and his colleagues acted aro thus expounded 
by themselves :—“ Tho perpetual struggles for su- • 
periorlty between tho nabobs and your agents, to¬ 
gether with the recent proofs before us of notorious 
and avowed corruption, have rendered us unani¬ 
mously of opinion, after the most mature delibera¬ 
tion, that no othor method could be suggested of 
laying the axe to the root of all these evils than 
that of obtaining the dewanny of Bengal, Bchar, 

* Tho duties of dewanny consist in the collection and manage¬ 
ment of tho revenues. The nizamut comprehends the other 
functions of government. 
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1 CHAP. VI. and Orissa for the Company." * They observe fnr- 
ther: “ The experience of years has convinced us 
that a division of power is impossible without gene¬ 
rating discontent and hazarding tho whole. All 
must belong either to the Company or tint Nntxili; 
and wo loavo you to judge which alternative Im tho 
most desirable and tho most expedient in the pre¬ 
sent circumstances of affairs. Ah to ounolvot, wo 
know of no syatom wo could adopt that could low 
niroct tho Nabob’s dignity, and at I ho snmo time 
securo tho Company against the fatal cffectM «>f 
futuro revolutions, than this of the dewnnny. Tlio 
power is now lodged where it can only he lodged 
with safoty to ns/'f Such wero tho representations 

of tlio select committee to tho Court of Directors ; 
and tho languago hold in his private communications 
by Clive, tho prime mover of their proceedings, 
ontiroly conourrod with thoir official statements. 
“With regard to tlio magnitude of our posses¬ 
sions," said ho, “ bo not staggered. Assure your- 
• self that tho Company must either bo wliut they nro 
or bo annihilated. Hitherto, at least, one can hoc 
no alternative; for in a moderate slate, though tho 
powor might still bo preserved, corruption and fre¬ 
quent revolutions must in tho end overset us." f 
Clive denied that ho had formed the resolution 
of obtaining for the Company tlio dowanny while 

* Letter of Select Committee to Court of Director*. 30th 
Sept. 1766. 
t Ibid. 

t Private Letter to Mr. Dudley, Deputy Chairman, 29th Sept. 
1765. Malcolm’s Memoirs, vol. ii. page 344. 
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ho was at Madras;* yet the reasons which be as- chap. vi. 
aig&od in justification of the measure were as valid 
then ns when ho arrived in Bengal; and it appears 
* froni ft private letter written by him from Madras, 
that if tho resolution had not boon actually formed, 
it had been a subject of meditation with him. IIo 
says: “We have at last arrived at that critical 
period which 1 Irnvo long foreseen; I moan that pe¬ 
riod which renders it necessary for us to determine 
whether wo can or shall tako tho whole to our¬ 
selves. Joffior Ali Khan is dead, and his natural 
sou Is a minor, but I know not yet whether ho is 
yot doclarod successor. Shoojah-ad-Dowlah is heat 
from his dominion—wo aro in possession of it, and 
it is scarcoly hyporbolo to say to-morrow tho whole 
Mogul ompiro is in our power. Tho inhabitants of 
tho country wo know, by long oxporienco, havo no 
attachment to any obligation; their forces aro noi- 
thor disciplined, commanded, nor paid as ours arc. 

Can it, then, bo doubted that a largo army of Eu¬ 
ropeans will oflbctually presorvo us sovoroigns, not • 
only holding iu awo tho attempts of any country 
priuco, but by rondoring us so truly formidable, that 
no French, Dutch, or other enomy will presume to 
molest us ? You will, I am sure, imagino with me, 
that after tho longth we havo run, the princes of 
Ilindostan must conclude our views to bo bound¬ 
less ; they have seen such instances of our ambition, 
that they cannot suppose us capable of moderation." 

As Clive could not mean to cast blamo on his own 


* See Third Report, page 314. 
2 K 2 
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ciiap. vi. policy in dethroning Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, it is to lit* 
supposed that his romarks hero apply to the war 
with tlio Vizier, and the engagements entered into 
with tho Emperor; but Clivo might have rcmein- 
bored that tho war with tho Vizier was forced upon 
tho British Government, and that tho countenance 
of tho Emperor was of somo valuo in tho conduct 
of it. Clivo was dissatisfied with those who exor¬ 
cised tho government, and ho considered their policy 
in tho spirit of a partisan, not of a stnfewnnn. Tho 
Vizior protected and encouraged men guilty of de¬ 
liberate and extended murder. Would Olive have 
acknowledged that, in this respect, the British nut Ion 
had no ground for complaint ? Tho Vizier demand¬ 
ed tho surrender of Bchar—Clive would certainly 
have boon tho last man to gratify him. Subse¬ 
quently ho observes: “Tho very nabobs whom wo 
might support would bo cither covetous of our pos¬ 
sessions, or joalous of our power. Ambition, fear, 
avarice, would bo daily watching to destroy us ; n vic¬ 
tory would bo but n temporal? roliof to us, for tho 
dethroning of tho first nabob would bo followed by 
setting up another, who from tho Rame principles 
would, when his treasuro admitted of his keeping 
up an army, pursuo tho very path of his successor. 
Wo must indeed becomo nabobs ourselves in fact, 
if not in name—perhaps totally so without dis¬ 
guise ; but on this subject I cannot bo certain until 
my arrival in Bengal.” After adverting to somo 
military arrangements which ho deemed necessary, 
and blaming tho march of the British troops beyond 
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the Nabob’s dominions, ho says : “ I could Iulvg cuap. 
wished that our operations had boon carried on upon 
a plan of moro moderation, and that we had not 
been obligod to maintain any othor military force 
than what might bo sufficient to prosorvo mid pursue 
our commercial advantages; but siuoo our views are 
extended, and since commerce alone is not the 
whole of the Company’s support, wo must go forward 
—to retract is impossible.”* Nothing can bo more 
sound than Clive’s conclusion; and if, in his judg¬ 
ment of otliors, ho had allowed to Clio force of cir¬ 
cumstances the samo weight which ho guvo it in 
determining his own policy, thoro would have boon 
little to impugn in the reasoning by which it was 
supported. It is a remark too trite almost for re¬ 
petition, that the British ompiro in India is tho 
creation of circumstances; but, like many similar re¬ 
marks, it has boooino trite because incontrovortibly 
true, That ompiro owes its oxtont and grandeur to 
the ambition, not of thoso by whom it lias boon 
roared, but of their enemies. The main causes which 
liad contributed to its growth up to tho timo of Clivo, 
wore the hostility of tho French, the porlldy of Soo- 
raj-oo-Dowlah, and the ambition of tho Vizier. These 
had changed entirely tho position and character of 
tbo Company’s government. Notwithstanding the 
instructions from home, which wore invariably pa¬ 
cific, it had been found impossible to avoid war: 
the results placed at tho feet of tho English mor¬ 
el i ants] mwor and dominion which they never sought, 

* Privutc 1 Artier to Mr. Ron-*, I7ll\ April, 17«i. 
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chap. Vi. but which they coold not decline without Binking 
into abject weakness and contempt, and what would 
have been worse, without affording opportunity to 
European rivals to profit by their unreasonable and 
suicidal abandonment. In tho language of Clive— 
to retract was impossible. 

In the arrangements made at this time with Clive, 
the Nabob seems to havo had litfclo reason for com¬ 
plaint. His title to the throne was not tlio clearest, 
and it is admitted alike by the testimony of friends 
and foes that he was altogether unfit for the active 
duties of government. There is no evidence that 
he evinced any unwillingness to accept tho nnmn of 
sovereign and a large revenue, as a full satisfaction 
of his claims; and as he was one of tho weakest, if 
not one of the woret, of Oriental princes—utterly sunk 
in intemperanco and sensuality, incapable of rational 
thought or vigorous effort—an arrangement which 
provided him tho means of unboandod indulgence, 
and relieved him from the cares of state, offered as 
tho price of power that which a mind like tho Na¬ 
bob’s might bo presumed to valuo more. Towards 
tho Emperor Clive scarcely shewed equal liberality. 
It might not be expedient to gratify his wish to 
employ tho English as the instruments of mnking 
conquests for his benefit; but the mode in which 
his pecuniary claims upon the throe provinces were 
disposed of was not that which the Emperor of Delhi 
had a right to expect at the hands of those to whom 
ho was giving a place among the states of India. 
Among the various questions of which Clive had 
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to dispose, during this his third period of residence 
in India, was that of the private trade. The Court 
of Directors, it will bo recollected, had forbidden 
their servants engaging in that trade, till somo plan 
should l>o dovised moro cquiUiblo than that con¬ 
ceded by Moor Jafter, and confirmed by his weak 
successor.* Clive, when nt home, had strenuously 
urged the necessity of restraining tho servants of 
tho Company from trading in salt, betel-nut, and 
tobacco, articles which wero among tho chief ob- 
jocts of internal commerce, and with which tho 
interference of foreigners had been felt as peculiarly 
voxatious. In a lotter to tho Court of Directors 
boforo ho loft England ho said, “ The trading in Ralt, 
hotel, and tobacco, having been one causo of tho pro- 
sont disputes, I liopo theso articles will bo restored to 
tho Nabob, and your servants absolutely forbid to 
trado in thorn.” f Again, in anotlior letter: “ tho 
odium of seeing such monopolies in the hands of fo¬ 
reigners ncod not bo insisted on.”J It could scarcely, 
therefore, havo been doubted that Clive would have 
boon zoalous in carrying out the orders of tho Court of 
Directors, consonant as thoy were to his own avowed 
opinions: yet, within a month after his arrival at 
Calcutta, Clivo entered into a partnership with his 
colloagucs in tho select committee, Messrs. Sumner, 
Vorolst, and Sykes, for tho purpose of dealing in 
salt. An attempt has been mado to excuse Clive, 

* See page 471. 

t Letter to Court of Director*, 27th April. 17G4. Appendix 2 
to Fourth Kci>ort. 

I Mulcolm’a Memoir*, vol. ii. page 313. 
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chap. vi. on the ground that his share of the profits of the 
speculation (which wore onormous) was not appro¬ 
priated to his own benefit, bnt was distributed 
among certain friends nud dependents. Thin cannot 
alter the character of the proceeding. Clive had 
declared that the trade ought not to Ik* permitted to 
the sorvants of the Company, and tlio Court of 
Directors had forbidden them to engage In it. 
Under tlieso circumstances, he could no more bo 
justified in entering upon the trade in suit for the 
benefit of othors than for his own. Clive, too, at 
the vory time ho was thus acting, was claiming the 
character of a reformer, and addressing the Court of 
Directors in such languago us tiio following: “ Is 
there a man anxious for the speedy return of his win, 
his brother, or his friend, and solicitous to see that re¬ 
turn accompanied by nfllucnco of fortune, indifferent 
to tho moans by which it may have been obtained i 
Is thoro a man who, void of all but selfish feelings, can 
withhold his approbation of any plan that promises 
not sudden riches to those, his dourest connections ? 
who can look with contempt upon measures of 
moderation, and who can chorish all upstart great¬ 
ness, though stigmatized with the spoils of the 
Company? If thoro is such a man, to him all 
arguments would bo vain—to him I speak not. My 
address is to those who can judge coolly of the 
advantages to bo desired for their relations and 
friends, nor think the body corporate wholly un- 
ontitlcd to their attention.*’* Yet Clive at this time 

* Letter of Clive to Court of Dircctoro, 30Ui Sept. 170S. 
A]>i>cmlix 73, Third Uopoit. 
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was engaging in a trade forbidden by the orders of chap. Vi. 
hiB superiors, for the purpose of enriching suddenly 
several persons, soino of whom, at loast, had small 
claims upon either the Company or the country. 

One of them wan a near relation of Lord Clivo :* 
ho had boon in tho service of tho Company; his 
good fortune had boon far inferior to that of liis 
patron, but it scorns, from tho testimony of a witness 
not indisposed to speak favourably, that it was 
tolorably proportioned to his merits, f Another of 

• Captain Maakoylync. 

t Sir John Malcolm says (Memoirs, vol. ii. pages 162-1G3), 

" 1 *hould conclude from wlmt appears in the manuscripts in my 
possession, that though a pleasant and respectable gentleman. 

Captain Moskeylyne had little talent as an officer. Iiis conduct 
to part of the Nabob’s family while commanding at Arcot had 
been severely condcmued by Mr. Pigot. We find amongst liis letters 
to his brolhcr-in-law an indignant remonstrance against the treat¬ 
ment he had met with from tho governor, who also wrote Clive 
folly on tiro subject. The latter, in his reply to Mr. Pigot, states 
the great uneasiness which tho circumstance had caused him, but 
adds, that ho derived consolation from the belief that it entirely pro¬ 
ceeded from an error of judgment.” Surely the orders of the Court 
of Directors ought not to have boon violated for the sake of mak¬ 
ing a fortune for ono who lmd no better claim than thut of being 
" a pleasant and respectable gentleman,’’ who on ono particular 
occasion had behaved so ill that his warmest friend could defend 
his good intentions only at the expense of his understanding. 

Tho pecuniary circumstances of Captain Moskeylyne are of no 
public interest, but Clive gave different accounts of them at dif¬ 
ferent periods. In a letter to his father, 29th December, 1758, 
quoted by Sir John Malcolm (vol. ii. page 164), Clive says— 

" My brother-in-law, Captain Moskeylyne, goes by this convey¬ 
ance, and will bring you this—he is worth £ 10,000 or £ 11 , 000 .” 

In a speech delivered in the Houao of Commons, 30th March, 

1772, Lord Clive stated, that when Captain Moskeylyne quitted 
the service (previously to his accompanying Clive back to India) 
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chap. vi. tho fortunate sharers in the salt profits was the pri¬ 
vate surgeon of Lord Clive; and another appears to 
have contributed to his comfort in an humblor 
enpaoity—he is stated to have been his lordships 
footman * On tho inconsistency of such conduct 
with eithor tho public duty or tho public professions 
of Clivo, it is unnecessary to dwell. 

While tho select committee wore thus enriching 
thomsolvoB or thoir dependents by a speculation in 
salt, a plan was maturing for distributing the profits 
of thotradoin that article, as well as of the trade In 
botol-nut and tobacco, among tho civil and military 
sorvants of tho Company; and this plan was ulti¬ 
mately carried into effect without tho wmclion of 
orders from homo. Two reasons have been urged 
in justification of this mornmro—Hint clrcuinstnnceH 
wore changed by tho virtual transfer of the sove¬ 
reignty of tho country to tho Company, and that 
tho salaries of public servants being notoriously in- 
adoquato to their support, both justice and pru¬ 
dence required that somo authorized moons of mak¬ 
ing up the deficiency should ho ndoptod. Both 
these reasons havo somo woiglit. Under tho nntlvo 
governments, tho trade in oach of the three articles 
had been a monopoly: thoro was nothing extraor¬ 
dinary in continuing tho monopolies, and applying 
tho profits oitlior to tho general purposes of tho 

he was " not worth £3,000 in tho world."—Hansard’s Parlia¬ 
mentary History, vol. xvii. page 348. 

* Sec speech of Governor Johnetono in the House of Commons. 
—Hnnaard’a Parliamentary History, vol. xvii. page 371. 
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new government, or to any special object connected chap, vl 
with it. If Clive and the committee thought it 
wise and boneficial to raiso from this sourco a fund 
for paying tho aorvants of tho state, it was their duty 
to ropresent their views to their superiors at homo, 
and to wait for tlioir sanction or prohibition.* But 
after the strong opinion that had boon oxprossod on 
tho Impolicy and injustice of tho Company’s aor¬ 
vants engaging in thoRO departments of trade, and 
while they continued to rcccivo communications 
showing that tho viows of tho Coart of Directors 
were unaltorod/t they ought not at onco, and of their 

* A* required by tho Court, in despatch, dated 1st Juno, 17G4, 
after Clive's appointment, and not long beforo his dopnrture « " You 
are thereupon to form a propor and equitable plan for carrying on 
tho said Lrudo, and transmit the same to us, accompanied by such ox* 
planntions, observations, and remarks, as may enable us to give our 
sentiments and directions thereupon In a full and explicit manner." 

t Borne passages havo already boon quoted from tho letters of 
tho Court on this subjoct. In a letter, dated tho 10 th February, 

1705, tho following occurs:—" In our letters of tho 8th February 
aud tho 1st Juno last, wo gavo you our sentiments und directions 
vory fully in rospoot to tho inland trodo of Bengal. Wo now 
cnforco tho same in the strongest manner, and positively insist 
that you take no stops whatevor towards renewing this trndo 
without our express leave, for which purpose you must not fail 
to give un the fullest information upon the Bubjcct agreeable to 
our above-mentioned directions." Again, in letter under dato 
24th Dccombcr, 1765 : " Your deliberations on the inland trade 
havo laid open to us a scone of most cruel oppression, which is in¬ 
deed exhibited at one view of the thirteenth article of tho Nabob’s 
complaints mentioned thus in your Consultations of the 17 th Oc¬ 
tober, 1764. * Tho poor of this country, who used alwayB to deal 
in salt, betel-nut, und tobacco, ore now deprived of their doily bread 
by the trade of the Europeans, whereby no kind of advnntugc ac¬ 
crues to the Company, anti tho government's revenues arc greatly 
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chap. vi. own authority, to have established a plan which 
thero waa ground for apprehending might In* dis¬ 
approved by those to whom they owed olK*dicnro. 
Tho second reason may be answered in the witim 
manner. Tho ovil was great. If Europeans nre 
to labour for n more subsistence, and that a scanty 
one, India is not tho field in which they will 
chooso to labour. If they apparently submit to lint 
hard terms imposed upon them, the most ordinary 
knowledge of human nature will lead l<» llin con¬ 
viction that their submission is only apparent—that 
they aro looking to indirect means to make up for 
tho insufficiency of their remuneration ; that when 
temptation arrives it will not be resisted ; and that 
if its pneo should bo slow, its advance will he rather 
invitod than repelled.* These things nre clear, as 

injured.' Wu ahull fur tho present observe lo you, tlml wry nuo 
of our servant* concerned in thin trade luu boon guilty of n 
broach of hia covenant*, and a disobedience to our order*.” Fur- 
thor, in tho same letter i "Wo ahall auy nothing further nt pro. 
acnl on tho inlaud trade till tliat Important subject ahull have 
boon taken up by Lord Clivo and tho gontlcmou of llio aoleot 
committeo, only to ohaervo Umt tho regulation projKiMnl in ('on- 
aullntion, 17th Oclohor, 17G4, of confining thu trade of our ser¬ 
vant* in tho article of anlt to the capital cities of Patna, Dacca, 
and Moorshodabad, on pitying the Nubob per cent., is a ma¬ 
nifest disobedience of our orders of Lho 8th Fobruury, then under 
your deliberation, which positively forbid all trade in salt, betel- 
nut, and tobacco." 

* According to Clive’a description of the process, tempta¬ 
tion in the Boat is sufficiently activo to satisfy those most ready 
to yield to it. " The Company’s servants," suid he, " have not 
been the authors of those acta of violouce und oppression of 
which it is the fashion to accuse them. Such crimes arc com- 
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well aa true, and they furnished very proper grounds 
for pressing remonstrance to tho authority under 

mittod by the natives of the country, acting as their agents, 
and for tho most part without their knowledge. Those agents 
and the banyans never desist till, according to tho ministerial 
phrase, they have dragged their masters into the kennel, and then 
the acta of violence begin. The passion for gain is as strong 
m the passion of love." Clive pursues the parallel for some 
lime; and after painting the situation of a man placed in circum¬ 
stances of danger from tho softer passion, he thus continues: 
" Now, tho banyan is tho fair lady to the Company's servant. 
Ho lays his bags of silver before him to-day; gold to-morrow; 
jewels the next day ; and if these fail, he then tempt* him, in tho 
way of his profession, which is trudo. lie assures him that goods 
may bo had cheap, and sold to great advantage up the country. In 
this manner is the attack carriod on, and the Company’s sonant 
has no resource, for ho cannot fly. In short, flesh and blood 
cannot bear it.” Clivo then ndverts, with much truth, to tho cir¬ 
cumstances by wltich tho way was then prei>arcd for the tempta¬ 
tion to provnil. " Let us for a moment consider the nature of 
the education of a young man who goes to India. Tho advan¬ 
tages arising from tho Company’s service are now very generally 
known, and tho groat object of every man is to got his son ap¬ 
pointed a writer to Bengal, which is usually at the age of six- 
toon. His parents and relations represent to him how certain he 
is of making a fortuno! that my lord such-a-ono and my lord 
such-a-ono acquired so much money in such a time, and Mr. such- 
a-ono and Mr. such-a-one so much in such a time. Tims arc 
their principles corrupted at their very setting out; and ns they 
generally go a good many together, they inflame one another’s 
expectations to such a degree in the course of the voyage, that 
they fix upon a period for their return before their arrival.” 
Clive then delineates the writer's course in India. " Let us now 
take a view of one of these writers arrived in Bengal, and not 
worth a groat. As soon as he lands, a banyan, worth perhaps 
100 , 000 /., desires he may have the honour of serving this young 
gentleman at 4a. Gd. per month. The Company lias provided 
chambers for him, but they are not good enough—the banyan 
finds better. The young man takes a wnlk about the town; he 
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chap. vi. which Clive acted. Supported by his energy and 
influence, they could scarcely have failed to produce 

observe* that oilier writer*, arrived only a year before him, live in 
aplondid apartment*, or have house* of their own. ride upon fine 
pranaing Arabian horses, and in palanquin* and rluuncs—that 
tboy keop seraglios, make entertainment*, and treat wilh chain- 
pngno and claret. When ho return*, ho tell* the banyan what 
he has observed. Tho banyan OMurci him ho may noon arrive 
nt tlio sumo good fortune 5 ho furnishes him with money 1 he is 
then at his mercy. Tho advantages of the banyan advance with 
tho rank of his muster, who, in acquiring one fortune, generally 
spend* tlirco. Hut this is not tho worst of it 1 ho is in a state 
of dependonoe under tho banyan, who commits such nets of vio¬ 
lence and oppicssion as his interest prompts him'lu, under tho 
pretended sanction and uuthority of the Company'* senaut. 
Hence, Sir, orucs tho clamour against tho Knglinh grnllcmen in 
India." After thus pointing out the sources and o|>mtiori of In¬ 
dian corruption, Clivo paid a generous and honourable tribute to 
tho virtues of that body with whom ho was *0 intimately con¬ 
nected, and among whom so large a jwrtion of hi* life had lxien 
passed. " Look," said lie, " at them (tho Company's servants) 
in a retired situation, when rotuniod to England, when they 
aro no longer nabobs and sovereigns of tho Bast j boo if thcro 
bo any tiling tyrannical in tlioir disposition townrd* their infe¬ 
riors ; sco if they aro not good and humane masters. Aro they not 
charitable ? aro they not benevolent ? arc they not generous ? 
arc tlioy not Iio*pitablo ? If they are thus far not coutemptiblo 
member* of sooicty, and if in all tlioir dealings between man and 
man tlioir conduct i* strictly honourable j if, in short, there 1 ms 
not yet been one character found amongst them suflicicnlly flagi¬ 
tious for Mr. Foote to cxliibit on tho theatre in the Haymarkot, 
may we not concludo that, if they have orred, it ha* bocn because 
they were men placed in situations subject to little or no con¬ 
trol ?"—Clive’s Speech on Enst-India Judicature Bill, 30th March, 
1772, Hansard’s Parliamentary History, page* 355, 350. Foote, 
however, in his comedy of " The Nabob,” exercised tlio license 
which he assumed with regard to all subjects, os well as all classes 
of society, and extended his satire in the direction which Clive 
seemed to think unassailable. 
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a proper effect; but for that effect he should have 
waited. He was tho servant of the Company, not 
ita master. 

Clive, howovor, found employment of a different 
nature to that of bestowing fortunes on his frionds, 
and carrying out tlio inland trade among the Com¬ 
pany’s servants. Wbalovcr might bo thought of 
tliceo acts at homo, they could not fail to bo popular 
in India. Not so tho reduction of tho emolumouts 
of the army, which was ouo of tho duties imposed 
upon Clivo by hia instructions, and ouo which ho 
was resolved to perform. 

Aftor tho battlo of Plassy, tho Nabob Meor Jaffior 
had granted to tho English troops whom ho was to 
support double batta, or fiold allowance. Whon tho 
mode of dofrnying tho expenses of the army was 
changed, by tho assignment to the Company of cer¬ 
tain districts for the purpose, tho Court of Directors 
ordered that double batta should bo abolished. 
Thoso Instructions, though often repeated, had novor 
boon carried into effect; and, as in tho caso of tho 
covenants against tho receipt of presents, it remained 
for Clivo to enforce orders which apathy, or fear, 
or inclination had previously permitted to slumber. 
Tho soloct committee accordingly issued an order, 
directing that, from tho 1st January, 1766, double 
batta should cease, except at Allahabad, where, on 
account of the distance from Calcutta, the allow¬ 
ance was to be continued while the troops were 
actually in the field, but was to be reduced to single 
batta when they retired into cantonments. At 
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chap. vi. Patna and Mongheer the troops wore to have half 
batta -when not on service. At the presidency they 
were to be placed on the same footing as nt Madms; 
thoy were to draw no batta, except when actually 
mnrohing ot serving in the field. Against this order 
romonstranco was oflorod, but in vain. Tim order 
was enforced; and the enforcement led to a wide¬ 



spread conspiracy among the ICuropoan office™, or¬ 
ganized with much care and great Hccrcsy, the ohjeet 
of which was the simultaneous resignation of their 
commissions on a given day. The details of tlita 
discreditable business would nfi’ord neither iiiHlruc¬ 


tion nor ploasuro; tho subject may, therefore, bo 
passed over with inoro than ordinary brevity. Clivo 
oxertod himself vigorously to repress tho mutinous 
raovomont; ho was ably supported by Sir Robert 
Barker and Colonol A. Smith, who commanded two 
of tho throo brigades'into which the army won di¬ 
vided. Tho romaining brigndo was commanded by 
Sir Robert Flotchor; and ho, it was discovered, 
though not until tho mutiny was very far advanced, 
was tho contrivor aud instigator of tho guilty pro¬ 
ceedings. Ho was brought to a court-martial, con¬ 
victed, and cashiorod—a loniont punishmont, consi¬ 
dered with roforencc to his aggravated guilt, and to 
tho fatal consequences that might havo followed his 
treacherous desortion of duty. A few officers of 
inferior rank wore also brought to trial, and sen- 
toncod to punishment;* tho remaindor wore por- 


* The fnot that none of the offenders were sentenced to death, 
is stated to have arisen from a misconstruction of the Mutiny 
Act. Sco Memoirs of Clive, vol. iii. p. 71. 
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mittod to enjoy tho benefits of timely penitence, by chap. yi. 
restoration to their commissions. 

At tho timo that Clive was engaged in recalling 
tho army to tboir duty, hi* had an opportunity of 
evincing his regard for that body by a liberal dona¬ 
tion for its benefit. On his arrival from ICngland, 
he won informed that Moor .luflier had bequeathed 
to him five lues of rupees, which were in tho hands 
of Miiimy Begum, the mother of the reigning prince. 

Ilo at first hesitated as to receiving tho legacy, on 
the ground, as ho slated, that ho had pledged his 
word that ho would not benefit himself, directly or 
indirectly, by the government of India. But at tho 
timo of enforcing the order for the discontinuance 
of double hnttn, be determined to accept the bequest, 
and apply it to the formation of n military fund 
for invalid officers and soldiers, and their widows. 

This legacy formed ono of tho subjects of inquiry 
when Clive’s conduct in India was submitted to par¬ 
liamentary investigation. Tho fact of any such bequest 
having been made by Meer Jafilcr was denied; and, 
supposing it bad, the right of Clivo to benefit by it, 
after tho prohibition of tho receipt of presents, was 
disputed. The bequest was ccrtaiuly involved in 
Borne mystery: but those who bad to pay the money 
do not appear to have objected; and if they bad 
any personal object in lieaping wealth upon Clive, 
they showed great disinterestedness in renouncing 
the credit of their own liberality, and placing it to 
tho account of a dead prince. In itself, moreover, 
the bequest was not altogether improbable. Meer 

VOL. I. XL 
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chap. vi. Jalfior owed every thing to Clive; and when hcre- 
fleeted on thotreatmeut which he had met from (‘live’s 
successors, ns contrasted with that which he lmd 
oxporiencod from tho great Kuropenn soldier. ho 
might naturally be* desirous of marking his sense of 
tliQ diflbronco by some indication of his gratitude 
to Clivo. Thero seems nothing, therefore, in the 
cireumstanecs of the case that could render tin* 
acceptance of the legacy dishonourable; and a cove¬ 
nant prohibiting presents could not. according to the 
letter, he applied to a testamentary hccptcM.* Tlieru 
waa little reason, however, for raising any quest ion 
on the subject, as tho acceptance and appropriation 
of the money wero sanctioned by the Court of Di¬ 
rectors, and as no part of it was applied byUho to 
his own use, or to the benefit of Ida personal friends,f 
Jf all his pecuniary transactions bad been equally 
free from reproach, his memory in this respect would 
have stood clear of any imputation that could east 
a shado upon it. f 

* An opinion favourable to Olive'# right to receive the liccjuen, 
irrcupcctivo of tho consent of tho Court of Director*, wn» given 
by Sir Fletcher Norton, ono of the most dhtinRuinhcd lawyer* of 
tho tiraa. 

t In flic agreement under which tlio deed was settled, then* 
was a provision tliat, in enso of the failure of Clive’* intercut 
in hi» jnghirc, tlie five lacs should revert to him; subject, how¬ 
ever, to a just proportion of tho charges upon the fund. In one 
of tho pnilinmentary committees, Clive was usked whether this 
clauso wns of no value? He answered sharply, " It will be time 
enough to answer tliat ciuestion when the money is received nnd 
disposed of by mo.” Fifth Report. 

| Tho fund thus formed was subsequently increnscd by a dona¬ 
tion of three lacs of rupees from tho successor of Noojurn-ad- 
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In April, 17C6, in conformity with ancient cus- chap. vi. 
tom, the Nabob hold his poonali. or annual court 
for thn adjustment of the* zomimlary accounts. The 
forms proper to this anniversary were rigidly ob¬ 
served, and nothing was wanting of its accustomed 
state and splendour. The prince sate ns nazim, 
and Clive* as the representative of the Company, 
appeared us dewan, or collector of iho imperial 
revenues, * Noojum-nd-J)owlnh never assisted at 
another ceremony of like nature. Til May he was a.d. i7cc. 
seized with malignnnt fever, which liis constitution 
and habits wero little adapted to overcome, and 
which in a few days put an end to his life. Ill's 
brother, Syef-ml-I)owlnli, was placed on the throne, 
and tin* opportunity was embraced of effecting a 
considerable reduction in the royal expenditure, f 

Dowloh, and it has since been aapported by the Company with 
great liberality. 

• belter from I,ord Clive, General Caraac, and Mr. Sykes, to 
Governor and Council of Fort Wdliam, 30th April, 17C6. Ap¬ 
pendix, No. 102. Third Report. 

t Aa it waa a prevalent opinion at this time that Eastern 
princes never died from nalaral causes, the death of Noojum-ad- 
Dowlnli was ascribed to poison, and the English Government 
was accused of preparing it. The talc was the offspring of pure 
malignity, and was unsupported by a tittle of evidence or a shade 
of probability. There was nothing remarkable in the death of 
Noojum-ad-Dowlah, and no individual of the English Govern¬ 
ment profited by the event. A saving was effected to the Com¬ 
pany ; but men arc not often poisoned for the benefit of corpora¬ 
tions. It may be added, that the character of Clive ought to have 
exempted him from suspicion. On many occasions he shewed 
himself sufficiently unscrupulous; but his was not the hand to 
prepare the poisoned bowl, nor the heart to consent to its em¬ 
ployment. 
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chap. vi. Clivo had regarded Ilia mission to India ns an 
extraordinary one, and from tho first had meditated 
returning at no romoto period, lie had found less 
occasion for oxortion than ho could have anticipated, 
and tho little that remained for him to perform hud 
beon accomplished. Pence had been concluded with 
the Vizior; tho position of the Company and Hie 
Nabob towards each other had boon fixed, as well 
as that of both with regard to the Mmperor; tin* 
covonants against tin* receipt of presents had been 
onforced, and the inland trade—not prohibited, in¬ 
deed, till the pleasure of tin* Court of I Mreetors could 
bo known—but regulated, according to Clive's views, 
with some regard to equity. There was thus little 
loft for him to porfonn, and the state of his health 
rendered him anxious not to protract his stay in 
India. IIo had renewed the amiugeinents for enr- 
ryiug on the inland trade for a second year, in sjdte 
of tho denunciations received from home; hut ut 
length tho orders oftheCourtof Directors became too 
peremptory to ho disregarded by a man whose friends 
were about to solicit for him further favours from 
tho liast-Indm Company,* to whom, consequently, 
the influence of tho governing body was important, 
and who could not decently appear ns a candidate 
for reward in the character of a contumacious ser¬ 
vant. One of the latest acts of Clive’s government 
was to givo orders for tho abolition of the society of 
private trade from tho period when the existing 
contracts expired. Tho dispatch reporting tliis tardy 
a.d. 1707. act of obedience was dated tho 24th January; and 
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beforo tlio month expired Clivo quitted Bengal for chap. VL 
ever. 1 To had no reason to complain of the recep¬ 
tion which awaited him nl home. On being intro¬ 
duced to the Court of Directors, lie roccivod from 
the clmirnmn a warm assurance of the approval ami 
satisfaction of (ho Court, [n tho general court, his A.D. 1707 . 
merits were acknowledged by u recommendation to 
grant to him and his representatives tho onjoymont 
of his jughiro for nn additional period of ton years, 
to commence from tho expiration of tho former 
term. Tho recommendation was adopted, and tho 
grant formally made. As this gift must bo re¬ 
garded in tho light of a reward for Clive’s services 
during hiH last government, it is difficult to under¬ 
stand how he reconciled his acceptance of it with 
Ids often-repented determination not to dcrivo any 
pecuniary advantago from tho appointment. 

TJio public iifo of Clive may now bo regarded ns 
at an end. Ho was subsequently called upon to 
answer for much in which ho had boon culpable, 
and for some tilings in which ho wus blameless. 

Theao inquiries, for tho most part, originated in 
factious and discreditable motives; neither the ac¬ 
cusers nor tho accused appear in a favourable light 
—personal hostility and political intriguo prompted 
tho charges—while Clive, in repolling thorn, is no 
longer tho soldier whoso cannon had shaken tho 
thrones of Hindostan to their foundations, nor the 
statesman who had raised a goodly edifice of Bri¬ 
tish power upon their mins, but occupies tho un¬ 
dignified position of a man who, having amassed 
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chap. vi. boundless wealth by means not always defensible*, is 
resolved to struggle to the death for its preserva¬ 
tion. In India the very magnitude of Clive's errors 
gavo them something of greatness—at home, apart, 
from the imperishable wreath of military renown 
which faction could not tear from his brow, them 
appears littlo to distinguish him from the runs* of 
successful Indian fortuno-hunters. 

The reader who looks back upon tho scorn* 
through which ho lias been conducted, will at once 
porcoivo that it is on his military character that 
Clive's reputation must rest. All the qualities of a 
soldier wero combined in him, and each so admi¬ 
rably proportioned to tho rest, that none predo¬ 
minated to tho detriment of any other. Ills per¬ 
sonal courage enabled him to acquire n degree of 
influonco over his troops which 1ms rarely been 
equalled, and which in India was before Ills tinni 
, unknown; and this, united with tho cool and com- 
suminnto judgment by which his daring energy was 
controlled and regulated, enabled him to olfi'et con¬ 
quests which, if they had taken place in remote 
times, would bo regarded ns incredible. Out of 
materials tho most unpromising he had to create 
tho instruments for effecting theso conquests, nnd ho 
achieved Iiis objoct where all men but liimwlf might 
liavo despaired. No one can dwell upon the more 
exciting portions of his history without catching 
some portion of tho ardour which led him through 
these stirring scenes; no one who loves the country 
for which lie fought can recall them to memory 
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without montally breathing—honour to tho narao chap, vl 
of Clive. In India his fame is greater oven than at 
homo, and that fame is not his merely—it is his 
country’s. 

Well had it been for Clive, well had it been for 
the country which ho ho nobly nerved, if his brilliant 
qualities ns a soldier lmd not boon alloyed by any 
base admixture, it was not to bo expoctod that 
ho should be exempt from all touch of human 
weakness, hut his failings wore such as could scarcely 
have been believed to co-exist with the admirable 
military virtues which lie possessed and exorcised. 

They were not tho splendid infirmities of an aspir¬ 
ing spirit. but the mean propensities which might ho 
thought incompatible with greatness of mind. In 
tho field, daring, self-denying, and sclf-dovoted, Clive 
seemed a miracle of chivalrous valour—hut the 
horo was assumed and cast olT with the occasion; 
and ho whose nobio hearing fixed tho admiration of 
nations, and decided tho fortune of thrones, could 
descend to tho excveiso of trickery and rapacity 
equal to that of tho banyan, so accurately and power¬ 
fully depicted by himself in one of his pariinmciitary 
spccclieH.* While history preserves the name ot’ Omi- 
clnrnd, tho reputation of Clive must labour under a 
foul and fearful blot; wliilo men remember tho 
means by which Ins princely fortune was accumu¬ 
lated, their admiration of his genius and courage 
will be qualified, in gentler minds by n feeling of 
* See note on pngc 508 et scq. 
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chap. vi. pity for liis weakness, in those of sterner east by 
indignation and scorn. Clive spoke of the love of 
wealth as one of the master passions of the human 
heart, and his conduct lcuds to the belief that, in 
this instance, ho was no cold rhetorician—that he 
spoko as ho felt. lie was enslaved by the demon 
to whose power ho boro witness, and the oft'oets of 
his thraldom aro discernible in almost every action 
of his life. Grasping; in India gold, jewels, and 
jaghiro, with more than Oriental avidity—commu¬ 
nicating secret intelligence to his agents ul homo 
to enable them to make favourable bargains in 
India Stock—every where private interest and plans 
for solf-nggrandisomont aro mixed up with the 
highest public objects. Yet whilo truth requires 
that liis unduo appetite for wealth bo noted, justice) 
demands that it he ut the sumo lime recorded that 
this passion, powerful us it was, never Interfered 
with his duty to his country. When Ids personal 
interest and tho honour of tho British name woru 
opposed, ho could, apparently without nn effort, 
expel from his breast tho ravening spirit which 
usually possessed it, and cast tho darling passion 
of his soul a willing offering at tho shrino of 
patriotism. When ho determined to resist by 
force the hostile demonstrations of the Dutch tho 
greater part of his fortune was in their bunds. Ho 
thought not of tliis; or, if tho thought occurred, it 
was only to bo despised. Clivo, indeed, loved wealth 
too well, but ho loved his country bettor. A mind 
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sometimes soaring so far above the level of human chap.vi. 
nature, and sometimes sinking so much below it, 
is randy to l»o found. 

Ah a statesman, Clive’s vision was clear, but not 
extensive. I lo could promptly and adroitly adapt his 
policy to the state of things which lie found existing; 
but none of his arts dinplay any extraordinary poll- 
lien! sagacity. Turning from his claims in a hold 
where Ills talents command but a moderate degroe 
of rospoct, and where tho means by which ho some¬ 
times sought to servo tho state and sometimes to 
promote his own interests give rise to a very dif¬ 
ferent feeling, it is due to ono to whom his country 
Ih ho deeply indebted, to close the narrative of his 
career by recurring once more to that part of his 
character which may bo contemplated with unmixed 
satisfaction. As a soldier ho was pro-eimnontly 
great. With the namo of Clive commences tho flood 
of glory which has rolled on till it has covered tho 
wide face of India with memorials of British valour. 

By Olivo was formed tho base of tho column which a 
succession of heroes, well worthy to follow in bis 
steps, havo carried upward to a towering height, and 
surrounded with trophies of honour, rich, brilliant, 
and countless. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

CHAP. VII. SOON ftftcr 1,10 I»«BSC»w!nil« nil till? CORMt Ilf 

— Coromandel had boon placed in some decree of 
security by the? reduction of Pondicherry, mid flu* 
'annihilation of the French interests in the Cunmlie, 
tho ministers of tho erown projected mi expedition 
against Manilla, a Spanish settlement, and the ca¬ 
pital of tho Phillippiuo Islands. The Must-India 
Company woro invited to aid in this object, and tin? 
government of Madras, in consequence, furnished 
about two thousmul men for the purpose, (ieneml 
Lawronco remonstrated against the? draft of so large 
a force, which ho thought inconsistent with the 
safety of tho British interests on tin? count; lmt his 
opinion was overruled. Part of the force let! Ma- 
A. d. 1702 . drns ftt fc ho latter end of duly, 1702, and the re¬ 
mainder in tho beginning of August, several civil 
servants of tho Company accompanying, to tuko 
possession of the anticipated conquests. The land 
forces engaged in the expedition were commanded 
by General Draper,* the naval force by Admiral 

* Afterwards Sir William Draper, K.D., distinguished rs one 
of tho earliest, as well ns one of the ablest, of the antagonists of 
the spectral author of the Jx-ltor* of Junius. 
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Cornish. The operations against Manilla occupied 
twelve days, when it was taken by storm with very 
trivial loss. Articles were subsequently signed by 
the British commanders and the Spanish authorities, 
by which the private property of the inhabitants 
wan secured, mid the. Spanish officers admitted to 
parole. On the other hand, all the dependencies of 
Manilla wore to he surrendered, as well ns all mili¬ 
tary stores, and a sum amounting to about a million 
sterling to be paid by way of ransom, one-half im¬ 
mediately.* Manilla was restored to Spain at tho 
general pence in the following year, and neither tho 
East-India Company nor the British derived much 
advantage from the capture. That peace also re¬ 
stored to tho French their former possessions on the 
continent of India—a most unwise concession on 
tho part of tho British negotiators, who ought to 
liave boon more alive to tho interests of their own 
coimtrymon in tho East than to sudor their intrigu¬ 
ing and restlow neighbours to regain tho means of 
assailing them. 

In tho meantime tho government of Madras had 
been engaged in assisting Mahomed Ali in reducing 
several rebellious vassals to obedience. The object 
was effected with a tolerable degree of ease, except 
in tho case of Madura, which was held in opposition 

* This moiety was oil that was ever obtained. The court of 
Spain resisted the payment of the remainder under various pre¬ 
tences. Sir William Draper for a lime pressed the claim by re¬ 
presentations to tho miuistcrs, and by appeals to the public, but 
it is one of the charge* of Junius against him, that he subse¬ 
quently neglected the micicsis of hi* companions iu arms. 
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ch/lp.vu. to his master by Mahomed Tsoof, formerly n <1ih.tin- 
guished, and it was believed an attached, follower 
of the English. The siege of Madura was both 
tedious and expensive; but it ultimately fell, nud 
Mahomed Isoof paid the ordinary penalty of rebel¬ 
lion in tho surrender of his life. 

Another subject, which threatened to disturb the 
penco of that i>art of India, was a dispute between 
Mahomed Ali nud the sovereign of Tai\|oro, relating 
to tho repairs of a mound by uliieli the waters of 
the river Cavery wore protected. By the mediation 
of tho British Government the (piarrel wan arranged, 
and this cause of hostility removed. 

But tho onergies of the British Government were 
not long to bo ox]»ondcd solely in reducing depen¬ 
dent chiefs to obedience, or arranging personal 
disputes between princes of greater dignity and 
dominion. A man of comparatively olweuro origin 
was rising into notice, and gmduully increasing that 
power which subsequently swept over a largo |mr- 
tion of tho south of India with tin* rapidity and 
withering influence of a destructive meteor. Jlyder, 
the now camlidato for conquest and dominion, has 
already been mentioned ns affording temporary 
assistance to tho French cause at Fomlicherry.* 
IIo was tho soil of a man who had held the dignity 
of a foujdar, but who, in one of those revolutions 
which arc of such frequent occurrence in India, hod 
lost his life—an event followed hy tho plunder of 
his family of all that they possessed. At this timo 
* See page 347. 
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Ilydor was not more than seven years of ago. His chap. vn. 
advance towards manhood gavo little indication of 
future greatness, and for some time after he had 
reached the period of maturity Ins life was totally 
devoted to pleasure. The sports of the field occu¬ 
pied a large portion of his time, the remainder was 
surrendered to voluptuous enjoyments. lie had an 
elder brother, who at an early period of lifo had 
obtained military employment in the servico of 
Mysore. It was not till Ilydcr had completed 
bis twenty-seventh year that he entered upon a 
similar course of life, by joining his brother’s corps 
as a volunteer. Here he Roon distinguished himself 
by the display of extraordinary courage, and of a 
degree of coolness and self-possession not less ad¬ 
mirable. In time lie advanced to tho command of 
a body of froobootors whom ho had collected around 
him, who might, says Colonel Wilks, “ well ho 
characterised as brave and faithful thieves. In tho 
ordinary circumstances of a campaign,” it is added, 

“ they more than realized tho charges of their esta¬ 
blishment by a variety of plunder and simple theft 
from friends, when tho enemy did not offer con¬ 
venient means.”* Ilydcr thus commenced his 
march to empire in tl\o same manner as the dis¬ 
tinguished founder of the Mahrattas, and his littlo 
band followed their avocation with a zeal, spirit, 
and success, not inferior to that displayed by tho 
adherents of the illustrious Scvajce. In the 
confusion that ensued on the death of Nazir 


* I-IiHloriciil Sketches of tho South of Indio, vol. i., p. 2 GO. 
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citap. vii. Jung,* tlicso ndvonturera, hold, folthftil, and furtive, 
managed to mix with tho crowd near the treasure of 
the deceased prince, which the treasurer had begun 
to load on tho first alarm. But the caution and 
promptitudo of the officer did not prevent the separa¬ 
tion of two camoto loaded with gold coin, which before 
ordor was restored wore clear of tho outposts, anil 
considerably advancod on their way towards the head¬ 
quarters of Ilydor. I Torses, muskets, and othor spoil 
of inferior note, travelled in the same direction. Sub¬ 
sequently tho number of Ilyder’s predatory troops 
was considerably increased, and with the aid of a brah¬ 
min, distinguished by his proficiency alike in raloula- 
tion and in nil the arts of crooked policy, a plan was 
deviled for the regular organization and government 
of this extiaordinary force, so ns to at once promote 
their active devotion to the service and to Recure to 
their olriof a great proportion of the fruits of their 
ingenuity and daring. The men, besides their direct, 
pay, woro to rocoivo one half the booty which was 
realized; the remainder was appropriated to Ilydor, 
and its faithful delivery secured by a system of 
checks, which rendered it nearly impossible to de¬ 
fraud the captain of his duo. tinder these excellent 
arrangements tho trade of Ilydor flourished won¬ 
derfully; hie power and his resources increased; 
hie stock of elephants, camels, tents, and equip¬ 
ments, enabled Jiim to vie in this respect with the 
great chiofs in the state of Mysore, and finally lie 
was admitted to rank with them by being nomi- 
* See pngc 92. 
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noted foujdar of Dindigul, with a right to all the chap. vn. 
incidents allcudunt on the appoiutment. Ilydcr 
proceeded, at (ho head of a considerable) force, to 
suppress a confederacy formed by the Polygare in 
the neighbourhood to resist the payment of tribute, 

.and lie succeeded. The news of his success was 
conveyed lo court in terms which did not diminish 
its importance nor veil the difficulties which tlio 
victorious commander had surmounted; ami tho des¬ 
patch was closed by a formidable list of killed and 
wounded. So satisfactory was tho intelligence, and 
so great the admiration felt for the commander and 
his troops, that a special messenger was dispatched 
ultli rich presents for the oflieers who had distin¬ 
guished themselves, and a sum of money to ho 
npplied to the relief of the wonudod men. To 
guard against imposition (for it was felt that precau¬ 
tion was not unnecessary), an inspection was to tako 
place. The actual number of wounded was sixty- 
soven. Hyder thought that the honour of his arms 
roquirod that tho return which he hud inado should 
bo supported. To oft’oet this ho caused to tic 
mingled with tho real sufferers soven hundred men, 
whoso limbs, though uninjured, were enveloped in 
bundnges of formidable size, and these passed muster 
just as well as the rest. The allowance which tho com¬ 
missioner was authorized to distribute was at the rate 
of fourteen rupees per month for each man till cured. 

An estimate was made by the surgeons in attendance 
of the probable time tliat the cure of each would 
require, and according lo the estimate and the mn^- 
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.vii. ter the money wns paid. Tlio liberality of llydor 
bcatowod on each of tlio really wounded seven 
rupees por month, being one half of the amount 
which ho recoivod—what ho gavo to those who 
masqueraded for his honour and profit is not slated, 
but it nmy bo liopod that ho did not leave them 
altogether without Toward. Tlio distribution of 
tlio presonts to tlio olliccrs wns made on tlio snnm 
principle os tlio donation to the wounded. While 
llydor was thus employed, his faithful brahmin re¬ 
mained at court, sometimes sounding the pnilwH of 
his master, sometimes dwelling on the diflieullies of 
his situation, and urging tlio necessity of increasing 
his fovco. Augmentations wore accordingly autho¬ 
rized from timo to timo, and asHignments of revenue 
nmdo for tlio support of the now levies. Special com¬ 
missioners woro always deputed to watch the musters, 
but tlio adroitness of Jlydor frustrated their vigi- 
lanco. On ono occasion ho performed a maiuriivre, 
termed, by ft native who witnessed it, "a eircnlnr 
muster," tlio result of which wns, that ton thousand 
mon woro counted and passed as eighteen thousand. 

Hydor continued to rise, mid circumstances fa¬ 
voured his olevation. A mutiny broke out in the 
Mysorean army, and lio was the instrument of sup¬ 
pressing it. On this occasion ho mado tlio oppor¬ 
tune discovery that some of the richest chiefs were 
among tho ringleaders. Their wealth, by u severe 
but necessary act of justice, was declared forfeited ; 
and it need not bo doubted that tlio coders of llydor 
bonefited by this net, as well ns the treasury of his 
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master. An opulent chief, named Herri Sing, had chap. vii. 
been dispatched to collect revenue in Malabar, 
failing to dlbct his object, and entertaining a 
rooted dislike to ilyder, now one of tho most pow- 
orful persons in the court of Mysore, Ilcrri Sing 
was negotiating to enter the Rcrvico of Tanjore. 

While IhuH engaged, he was unexjioctedly attacked 
in the dead of night by a body of about throe thou- 
Hnnd men dispatched by Ilyder. Tho chief and a 
large portion of bin moil fell, and tho plunder was 
of groat value. Ilyder presented to his sovoreign 
three guns and fifteen horsoH—the romaindor ho 
bestowed on himself. About tho saino time, by 
pressing bis services on Clio notico of tho court, 

Ilyder obtained the district of Bangalore ns a per¬ 
sonal jngblro. A demonstration on tho part of tho 
Mahrattiw afforded opportunity for tho furthor dis¬ 
play of Ilydor's talents for rising in tho stato. Tho 
army was ordered to march to rosist tho incursion; 
hut most of tho cliiofa ropresentod that they wore 
unablo to oboy tho ordor, in conscquouco of tho 
arrears of pay. Hydcr, who know that tho amount 
of arroars c]uo to tho men was very small, liberally 
offered to become responsible for it; lie was there¬ 
upon nominated to tho chief command of the field 
army. The appointment was ro disagreeable to tlie 
chiefs of ancient family, that many of them resigned 
thoir commands. Ilyder was successful in reducing 
the Mahrattas to propose terms. The payment to 
them of a sum of money, in redemption of some 
districts formerly ceded in pledge, was one of the 
VOL. i. 2 m 
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CBAP.m conditions; and Hydor, with tin* aid of his confi- 
dcntial brahmin, procured tho means of fulfilling it. 
Ho then returned in triumph to Seri ngnpn lain. where 
ho was received with a degree of distinction fur from 
usual, and with a demonstration of enthusiasm per¬ 
haps unprecedented in an Oriental court. Nunjernj, 
says Colonel Wilks, “paid him the novel compli¬ 
ment of rising on Iuh approach und embracing him, 
apparently proud of this public justification of his 
own discernment in the elevation of Ilyder."* 

Hut neither the warmth of the ministers friend¬ 
ship, nor tho favours which he hud bestowed upon 
Hydor, precluded the latter from intriguing against 
his benefactor. Nunjornj had long exercised un¬ 
controlled nil the authority of the state. The Kitfah 
and his family were disgusted by his arrogance, 
but distrustful of their own power to remove him. 
Tlie menus were suggested by the widow of u de¬ 
ceased relative of the royal house, in conjunction 
with Hydor's wily hralnnin: Jlyder, it will he 
justly concluded, was to play an important part in 
tho project, and derive tho greater shnre of the 
advantago in the event of its success. The grievance, 
ever occurring in Oriental armies, of unliquidated 
arrears of pay, was to afford the means of accom¬ 
plishing the object. Some chiefs were admitted to 
such a portion of the confidpucc of tho conspirators 
ns was necessary to render them proper instruments 
of their wishes, but no more; and their troops in 
consequenco proceeded to Ilydor’s quurters. and 

• Historical Sketches, vol. i. page 373. 
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demanded payment of their arrears. Hyder, with chap. vu. 
ffreat mildness and apparent sympathy, replied, that 
j Ilia own corps, for which he possessed fixed resources, 
wan regularly paid, hut that ho had no concern with 
the funds out of which the pay of the rest of the 
army might In Ik* •• defrayed. The applicant!* then 
* requested that he would obtain pnyment for them 
from the person whose duty it was to see their 
claims discharged — that person being Nunjcraj. 

I lyder could not refuse his good offices to procuro 
justice to his companions in arms, hut nothing fol¬ 
lowed. The visits of the troops were repeated till 
their patience was at nn end; when they insisted on 
1 lyder going at their head to perforin n superstitious 
ceremony called ifii/rua , with a view of extorting 
from the fears of Nunjeny tlmt redress which they 
wore unable to obtain by other means.* Hydor 

• Till* is a Hindoo ceremony, and should bo performed by a 
brahmin; but tlio mixture of Hindoos and Muuulmcn in moat 
parts of India hoa produced, to a certain degree, a mixture of 
ouatoma. Nunjeraj woa a Hindoo, but Hyder waa a Mutaulraan, 
and in striotness had no proteniion to officiate at all in the cere¬ 
mony. It ia to be preaumed that he waa regarded aa the repre- 
aentativo of tho diacontented troops, a largo portion of whom 
were undoubtedly of the same race aa Nunjcraj. The following 
extracts relnting to the ceremony as practised in the north-western 
part* of India arc from a paper by the late Lord Tcynmouth :— 

•• The brahmin who adopts this expedient for the purpose 
mentioned, proceeds to the door or house of the person against 
whom it is directed, or wherever he may most conveniently inter¬ 
cept him; he there sits down in dhttna, with poison, or a 
poignard, or some other instrument of suicide, in his hand, and 
threatening to use it if liis adversary should attempt to molest, or 
pas* him, he thus completely arrests him. In this situation the 

2 m 2 
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chaf. vii. expressed great repugnance; but fear of the muti- 
noers, or somo otlier motive, induced him to comply. 
Nunjoraj bad gaiuod somo knowledge of the inter¬ 
views between tho dowager and the brahmin. The 
presence of Hydor as chief actor in the d/uirnn un¬ 
locked tho mystery; and Nunjoraj shrunk from u 
contest with a man whoso greatness he believed was 
destined to bo raised on tho ruins of Ids own. An 
interview botweon tho lato friends took place, and 
tho descont of Nuiyornj from tho seat of power wn« 
arranged. Tho vanquished minister prcsonlod him¬ 
self to tho troops, and informed them that (lie mis¬ 
fortunes of his government had determined him (o 
brahmin fasts, and by the rigour of the etiquette, which i- rarely 
infringed, tho unfortunate object of his 01 x 0111 ought u)mi to Ami; 
and tlniH they both remain until tho iimlitutor of the dhurna oh- 
tains satisfaction. In this, ns lie seldom makes the nllcmpt with- 
out resolution to persevere, lie rarely fails, for if tho parly thus 
arrested were to suiter tho hrulimln sitting in dhurna to perish by 
hunger, tho sin would for ever lie on his head. 

" It is not unworthy of remark that some of tho pundits, on 
being consulted, admitted tho validity of an obligation extorted by 
dhurna, provided tho object wero to obtain a just cause or right, 
wickedly withheld by tho other party, hut not otherwise. Others 
again rejected tho validity of an engagement so extorted, unless it 
should he subsequently confirmed by tho writer, either in wholu 
or in part, after the removal of tho coercion upon him. 

" In January, 1704, Moliun Panrch, an inhabitant of a district 
in the provinco of Benares, snt down in dhurna before tho house 
of some Rajpoots, for the purpose of obtaining the payment of 
hirt, or a charitable subsistence, to which he had a claim, and in this 
situation destroyed himself by Bwnllowing j»oi»on. Some of the 
relations of the deceased retained his corpse for two days lnrforc 
the house of tho Rajpoots, who thus were comi>eUed to forego 
taking sustenance in order to induce them to settle the hirt on the 
heir of the deceased brahmin." 
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bow to tho decrees of fate; that the Rajah had CHAP. VU. 
accordingly assumed tho principal direction of his 
own alfuirs, with the express view of permitting tho 
retirement of his servant; that all his arrangements 
were made for rendering his accounts and resigning 
liis ollice, and that under these circumstances it was 
unjust to hold him responsible for any pecuniary 
claim upon the Rajah's treasury. The effect of this 
explanation laid not been left to chance. Some of 
the soldiers, duly trained, called out to removo tho 
Ultima to tho gate of the Jtftjah. The proposal was 
received with acclamations; tho steps of the dis¬ 
contented troops were directed to the palace, and 
llyder, less unwilling than before, was compelled to 
lend them. 

At the palace tho business of tho scone had boon 
pre-arranged with much attention. A messenger 
onino out and requested that Koondo Row, tho ovor- 
aclivo brahmin, might be sent to communicate witli 
tho Riyoli. The brahmin went, and returned with 
a promiso from tho Rajah to find moans of satisfying 
tho demands of the troops, on condition that Hydor 
should take asolomn oath to renounco all connexion 
with tho usurper, Nuujeraj. Hyder, deeply affected 
by tho command to abandon his friend, pretended not 
to conceal the pain which it gavo him; but he took 
tho oath, and thereupon was admitted to an audi- 
onco of the sovereign. Ho returned and informed 
tlic troo[)8 that to complete the arrangements for 
satisfying their claims would require a few days, but 
in the mean time he tendered his personal responsi- 
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chap. tii. bility as security. This was readily accepted, and the 
tumultuous crowd disappeared. To enable Ilyder 
to discharge the obligation thus incurred, additional 
assignments of revenue were made to him, and the 
territories under his administration thus enme to 
oxcccd half of the entiro Uoiuiuioiis of the Hajnh. . 

Tt was soou after he lmd reached this elevation of 
power that he dispatched a force to assist the French 
at Pondicherry, ns already mentioned.* Tho main 
causo of the precipitate retirement of that force, 
was the danger which threatened his lieu ly ueqiiired 
greatness from the jealousy and discontent of those 
by whose aid lie had acquired it. The female con¬ 
triver of the plot perceived that the only effect of the 
removal of Nunjcraj had been to invcxl a more dan¬ 
gerous man with the sumo plenitude of power which 
had been oxorciHcd by tho deposed minister. The 
brahmin, who had hcon appointed to tin* office of 
dowan, began to regard the encroachments of liin late? 
patrou with some degree of distaste. Tho two persons 
who not long before had raised Ilyder to his lofty 
position, now conspired to pluck him down, nnd 
advantage was taken of the absence of a large part 
of liis troops. Hydcr was cantoned under the lire 
of the garrison of Soringapalnm. with about one 
hundred horse and fifteen hundred infantry, and 
notwithstanding his usual caution, was unsuspicious 
of the storm that was gathering around him. lie 
was only awakened to a knowledge of it by a 
tremendous cannonade from all tho works that bore 

* ficc page* 3-17. 3-1 n. 
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on his position. His first impulse was to send for chap. vii. 
his friend (lie brahmin—he was informed that the 
person whoso presence he sought was on tho works 
directing the lire of the nrtillery. The nttaek upon 
Hyder was to have Iwen aided by six thousand Muh- 
yutlus, but tliey. “ according to custom, did not arrive 
at the appointed time.''* Some communications took 
place between llyderund the lUyuh’s dowou. and it 
is said that llm bndimin pointed out tlio way to 
retreat, and left the s|H»t unguarded, that llydcr 
miglit retire in safety. However this may be, 

Hyder did retire with his cavalry nnd a portion of 
his treasure. His family were loft behind, and 
these with tho infantry and considerable proporty 
fell Into the bauds of bis enemies. The soldier of 
fortuno was now again thrown upon the world. It 
would bo inconsistent with tho design of this sketch 
to follow in detail his various movements, but one 
was too extraordinary and characteristic to bo passed 
over. Having been defeated by a force commanded 
by liis former friend tho brahmin, be suddenly pre¬ 
sented himsolf alone nnd unarmed ns a puppbeant at 
tho door of Nunjcrnj. Being admitted to the presence 
of tho retired minister, Hyder threw himself at his 
feet, and in strains of grief and pcnitenco besought 
of him forgiveness. All tho misfortunes that had 
thronged on Hyder he professed to regard as the 
just punishment of liis ingratitude to his kind and 
generous patron, whom lie implored to resume his 
place at tho head of the state, and receive liis old 
• Colonel Wilka'a Historical Sketches*, vol. i., page 417. 
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chap. vii. servant once more under his protection. Nnnjornj 
was not without experience of the value of such 
protestations, and of the sincerity of his friend : hut 
ho afforded a fresh instance of the influence which 
men’s wishes exorcise over their understanding. 
Ho consented to make common cause with llvder. to 
aid him with n considerable Isody of horse and foot 
which ho had collected during his seclusion, auil to 
givo to the man to whoso treachery he owed his 
descent from power nil the benefit of his name and 
influence. Hyder made use of the former without 
reservo. Some time after his reconciliation with 
Nunjoraj, being ohwoly pressed by flu* hruhmiti 
Koonde Row, ho forged letters in the name and with 
the seal of his ally addressed to the principal leaders 
in the army of his enemy. These referred to an 
ongagoment assumed to have been made for the de¬ 
livery of Koondo Row into the hands of Nunjoraj. 
promised on tho part of the latter the reward alleged 
to bo agreed upon, and intimated that nothing now 
remainod but for tho conspirators to com it. The 
bearer of theso letters was nmdo prisoner, as wus 
intended, and his charge placed in the linncls of tho 
general. The success of tho forger)- was equal to 
that of Ilydcr’s feigned penitence. Koonde Row 
was completely deceived; lie mounted his hoi-w¬ 
and rode at full speed to tho capital, without deign¬ 
ing to hold any intercourse with tho suspected 
chiefs. Tho flight of the general under any circum¬ 
stances is calculated to spread panic through his 
army; it was in this case the more alarming, as 
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tho pjuiao could not oyou bo conjectured. The cbap.vix. 
thought** of every one wore turned to life own safety, 
and when dismay and confusion had attaiued a suffi¬ 
cient height, Ilyder fell upon life enemy’s army in 
front ami rear and gained a completo and easy 
. victory. 

Ilyder now vigorously applied himself to destroy 
tho remnants of tho royal army and to strengthen 
his own. I lo was soon in a condition to clictato 
terms to the Rajah. The arrangement actually con- 
eluded gave to tho suceessful advonturcr everything 
but tlio title of sovereign. Districts sufficient to 
provide a modern to revenue for tho personal ex¬ 
penses of tho Rajah and Nunjcraj woro reserved 
for those purposes; tho entire nmnagemont of tho 
remainder of tho country and all tho functions of 
government wero transferred to Hydor. Koondo 
Row was surrendered to tho conqueror, who im¬ 
prisoned him in an iron cage.* 

I-Iydor’s honours now flowod thickly upon him. 

For somo services rondorod to Basalat Jung in tho 
roduotion of a small fort, and in consideration of a 
present of no great amount, that potentato created 

* Bcforo tho surrender of Koondc How, the Raj all and tho 
ladies of the palaco (with whom the brahmin appears to have 
stood in extraordinary fnvour) joined in entreating mercy towards 
Hyder’ii former friend. Hydcr answered that he would not only 
spare his life, but cherish him like a parroquet. When afterwards 
reminded of this, lie replied, that ho had literally kept his word, 
and referred in proof to the cage in which the prisoner was con¬ 
fined, and die allowance of rice and milk allowed for his sub¬ 
sistence.—Wilks's Historical Sketches. 
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chap. vii. Hyder Nabob of Sera, although ho had neither poa- 

session nor right in respect to the country bestowed. 
The now Nabob was designated as Hyder Ali Khan 
Bahadur, and thenceforth used those appellations. 
Having assorted his right to tho dignity conferred 
upon him, by reducing tho countries from which his 
title was derived, lie engaged in an invasion of 
Bodnoro, for tho alleged purpoao of restoring to the 
throne a youth who protended to have been unjustly 
excluded from it. In bin progress lie rarely met 
resistance, and when so unusual a circumstance 
occurred it was requited by severity calculated to 
discourage its repetition. A hundred men occu¬ 
pying a small fort ventured to lire on his troops. 
Thoy woro surrounded and taken, and so far 
nothing occurred which thoy might not have ex¬ 
pected; but after boing made prisoners their 
temerity was punished by cutting oil' their noses 
and ears, and in this stato they wero dismissed to 
spread the torvor of tho invader’s army. hour, 
twelve, and eighteen lacs of pagodas were succes¬ 
sively oll’ored to purchase Ilyder’s retreat, hut in 
vain. Ho penetrated to tho capital of the province, 
a place which it is said previously formed a happy 
exception to tho common lot of India, in having no 
experience of tho horrors of war. The palace and 
treasury were set on fire by their inmates, and the 
inhabitants of tho town lied to the woods and 
mountains for security. Tho flames of tho palace 
were subdued in time to save much that was 
valuable to the victor, and the troops, who had 
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bogun to pillage the city, wero taught to respect the chap. yii. 
superior claims of tho giant plunderer whom they 
f served. In a few hours the door of every dwelling 
above the condition of n hovel was secured by 
tho odieiul sonl of Ilydor Ali, and respect for this 
. stump of authority maintained by a suitable guard. 

Within the town, which wan about eight miles in 
circumference, wero stored the accumulations of 
many years of extensive and profitable commerce, 
and the most moderate estimate of tho amount of 
plunder realized by Ilydor Ali fixes it at twelve 
millions sterling. Tin's vast treosuro secured, tho 
conqueror dropped tho mask under which the war 
had been carried on, and assumed his natural cha¬ 
racter. A former ri\juh had left the throne to an 
adopted son, constituting tho Ranee or queen his 
guardian during tho period of his minority. Tho 
widow formed a criminal attachment, which was 
manifested so publioly as to outrage decorum not 
less than morality; and tho young Rajah having 
remarked on her frailty somowhat too freely, his 
reproofs wero silonccd by tho hand of an assassin. 

Tho person whom Ilydor had taken under hia pro¬ 
tection pretended to he tho Rajah who had been 
thus removed, and ascribed his escape to the mercy 
of tbo man omployed to dispatch him, by whom he 
represented himself as having been secreted during 
five yoars. It is not probable thatllydor A1 i ever gave 
credence to tho tale, but it suited his purpose to af¬ 
fect belief in it. That purpose being answered by the 
conquest of Rednore, tho pretended prince was sent 
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chap. vii. a close prisoner to a fortress a hundred and eighty 
miles to the eastward of the capital. I Us confine¬ 
ment was solaced by the company of the Kancc, 
hor paramour, and a child, whom they had placed 
on the throne nftor tho murder of its lawful occu¬ 
pant Hydor Ali did not oi\joy his conquest without 
molestation. Whilo labouring undor an attack of 
nguo, a disorder common in tho country, a confede¬ 
racy was formed to dispossess and awawlnato him. 
It was detected, and three hundred of tlm conspira¬ 
tors hanged. After this operation, it is slated that 
Ilydcr Ali’s health visibly improved. 

Subsequently, Hydor Ali suffered severely in eon- 
tests with tho Mahrattas, and was at length shut up 
within tho lines of Bodnoro. He succeeded in ob¬ 
taining peace on terms not unfavourable, considered 
with rogard to his situation; and having quelled 
various manifestations of insurrection, which his lato 
unpro8porou8 circumstances hod encouraged in dif¬ 
ferent parts of his dominions, his restless and aggres¬ 
sive spirit waa turned to tho conquest of Malabar. 
Tho operations of Ilydcr AH wore there marked by 
the Sftiiio character which distinguished tho course of 
his arms elsowhore—tho most odious perfidy, tho 
- most oppressive extortion, and tho most intole¬ 
rable cruelty. lie succeeded in overrunning the 
country and procuring a nominal submission to his 
authority, after which ho returned to Soringupatam. 
Tho Rfljuli had died whilo Ilydor was absent in 
Malabar, but this was too trivial a circumstance to 
interrupt the conqueror in his career. lie sent 
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orders for securing the succession to the eldest son chap. vn. 
of the deceased prince, with ns much indifference ns 
if the subject of his instructions had boon the nji- 
I(ointment of a domestic, servant. On his return, ho 
went through tlm form of rendering homage to tho 
.prisoner, whom lie called his sovereign; but, at tho 
Hiuno time, ho resumed the districts which hud been 
allotted for tlm support of tho Rnjah, and plundered 
the. palnco of all tho money and articles of value 
which it contained. So cnmplote was tho latter 
oporntlon, that nothing worth carrying away escaped 
tho hands of the pillagers, except such of the orna¬ 
ments of the female inmates ns llioy happened to 
have upon thoir persons when the clearanco took 
place. As the Hajah was now a pensioner upon 
Hydor Ali, his establishments wore subjected to 
a rigorous revision, so as to reduco tho oxpondituro 
to tho lowest possiblo amount, and nono wero per¬ 
mitted to havo access to tho prlnco but tho croa- 
turos of his koopor. 

Tho politics of the Doccan at this poriod, and for 
some years preceding tho roturn of Hydor Ali to 
Mysore), presont an ontangled wob, of which it is 
scarcely practicable to render a clear account. 

Somo intorcourso had taken place between Hydor » 
and the governmont of Bombay, which on the whole 
was not of an unfriendly character. On his return 
to Seringapatam, howevor, he found the government 
of Madras in league with Nizam Ali against him. 

Tho principal events connected with this alliance 
may ho related in a few words; the appropriation 
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chap. vii. of a volume to the object would not afford the 
means of giving a satisfactory and lucid exposition of 
thoir causes, or of tho motives of the actors engaged 
in them. It may be doubted whether the persons 
then forming the British government of Madras un¬ 
derstood thoir own policy; and it is quite certain, 
that to all others it must ever remain inexplicable. 

Tho possession of tho districts called tho Northern 
Circars was an object, for various reasons, desirable 
to tho English. SaJabnt Jung, Nlxiiiu All, and Da- 
solat Jung, tho threo brothers who contended for 
sovereignty in the Deccan, had all tendered these 
provinces as tho price of assistance, hut a desire 
not to enter into Indian politics further than neces¬ 
sary rendorod tho government of Madras unwilling 
to occopt tho proffered gift from any of them. 
In tho contest for supreme power in the Deccan, 
tho fortuuo of Nizam Ali finally prevailed, and Halo- 
bat Jung became his prisoner.* With the reigning 
princo tho British government continued to main¬ 
tain a negotiation singularly vague in its character, 
till they wore assured that the title of Nizam Ali 
had been confirmed by tho Emperor. They them 
ventured to take an assignment of the management 
. of tho Circars from tho former on the terms of a 
division of tho profits. When Nizam Ali concluded 
tin's arrangement lie was in fear of tho Muhrattaa ; 
having concluded a truce with thoso troublesome 

* The trenty of Paris, concluded in 1703, recognized Snlabnt 
Jung ns the lawful Soubahdnr of the Deccan. Ife had then for 
nlwut two ycurn been imjirisoncd by his brothor, Nizam Ali, by 
whom he was eventually murdered. 
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enemies, he proceeded unceremoniously to annul chap. nr. 
tin* agreement with the English government, who 
patiently submitted. Negotiation was renewed, but 
without effect, and the coveted districts wero com¬ 
mitted to the elinrgo of n person named Iloossoin 
•Ali, by whom they had beforo been rented. The 
c i re u instances in which the country had for Homo 
t ime been placed had naturally produced the greatest 
anarchy and confusion. The authority of IIoomoIii 
Ali was, therefore, little moro than nominal; and 
to prevent the intrusion of the French the British 
government, in 17(5."), agreed to aid him in establish- A.n. i7fls. 
ing IiIh authority. Part of the detachment destined 
for this service was sent; the inarch of the remainder 
was stopped by the advance of Nizam Ali with a 
considerable force to attack tho Nabob. But the 
resolution of tho invador fhilod on loarulng that tho 
English wero preparing to moot him, and after in¬ 
dulging himself in some plundoring operations ho 
rotlrod, diHpatchod a friondly lettor to tho British 
govomor, and sent him a present of an olopliant. 

Tho Iottor and tho olopliant oflbeted their object, 
and tho govommont of Madras proceeded to extend 
thoir promised aid to Hoosscin Ali ns if nothing ex¬ 
traordinary had happened. This took place in tho 
year that Clive last returned to India, and in the 
course of the negotiation conducted by him with 
tho Emperor lie, at the request of the Madras au¬ 
thorities, obtained sunnuds bestowing on tho Com¬ 
pany the Northorn Circars, to bo held immedi¬ 
ately of the imperial government. The sunnuds 
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chap. vii. were transmitted to Madras, but the government of 
that presidency hesitated to use them til! Bengal 
should ho “ quiet,” unless under Nizam Ali's con¬ 
firmation of them, alleging that it was not material 
to enter on possession till the following year, na 
Hoossoin Ali had anticipated the revenues, and that 
little more could ho obtained than ho had secured 
to tlio Company. Of the. validity of tho last reason 
for forbearanco it is impossible, to judge; but no 
difficulty exists with regard to that by which it is 
preceded. Bengal had not for many yearn been so 
“ quiet” as it then was, and the project of calling 
upon a dependent to confirm tho gift of his superior 
is too absurd to merit oven exposure. At length, 
a.d. 17C6. in March, 1706, the government of Madras took 
courage to givo publicity to tho grant from the 
Emperor, and General Calliaud was dispatched with 
a military forco to support the authority of the 
grantees. Still they could not divest themselves of 
the impression that it was necessary to secure tho 
consent of Nizam Ali. Thoy wore finally gratified 
by tbo conclusion of a treaty, by which tho occupa¬ 
tion of the Northern Cireal’s by tho English was 
made subject to the payment of a considerable tri¬ 
bute : ono of tho Circars being bestowed as a jng- 
liire on Basalat Jung, was not to he occupied till 
his death. By the saino treaty the English Govern¬ 
ment became bound to support Nizam Ali against 
bis enemies; and ns, at the time when it was con¬ 
cluded, it was well understood that he was about, in 
conjunction witli the Mahmttaa, to attack Mysore, 
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tlio careful and sngneiouH diplomatists who then chap. vu. 
administered tlio government of Madras, in their 
anxiety to avoid giving offence, actually plunged their 
country into difficulties and dangers far greater than 
were likely to he incurred by a ladder and more 
.consistent policy. 

The Mali ml taw were foremost in advancing to the 
attack of Mysore. To atop their program, llydov 
All gave orders to lay waste the country, to break 
down tlio omhankiuenta of the reservoirs, to poison 
tho wells, to bum the forage, to bury the grain, anil 
to drive oil* the cattle. Tho dreadful devastation 
thus caused did not, however, stop the progress of 
tho invaders. They advanced to Sera, whoro Meor 
Sahib, the brother-in-law of Ilydor All, was sta- • 
tioned with a considerable force. Tlio Mabrattna 
proposed terms to this oifieor, which ho accepted, 
and HummdoKMl, togotlior with his own character for 
fidoUty, tlio fort and district which it was his duty 
to have defended. Alarmed by bis defection, Hydor 
Ali had recourse to negotiation; and, as tho retreat 
. of tho Mahrnttas is always purchasable, ho was re¬ 
lieved from their proRenco by submitting to a con¬ 
siderable draft upon his treasury. 

While the negotiations between Hydor Ali and the 
Mahrattas wore going on, the army of Nizam Ali and 
that of tho English were advancing to form a junc¬ 
tion on the northern frontior of Mysore. The junc¬ 
tion was effected; but, from the moment of its taking 
place, the English commander, Colonel Joseph Smith, 
saw much to excite suspicion. Like the Mnlirattns, 
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chap. vii. Nizam Ali was bought off by Hvder Ali; and, not 
content witli deserting the English, whom he linil 
ensnared to his support, he united his forces with 
thoso of Hydcr Ali in hostility to them. The go¬ 
vernment of Madras were slow in giving credit to 
tho defection of their ally, and their infatuation 
seems to have been unaccountable. “ Although," 
says Colonel Smith, “ it was as plain ns noon day 
to every person except tho council tlml" Hydcr Ali 
and Nizam Ali “ were preparing to enter the Car¬ 
natic jointly, no measures were taken to establish 
magazines of provisions in projicr places, nor any 
steps to supply our army in time of need• and 
only three days beforo the invasion actually took 
place, that officer was directed to pass to tho enemy 
a supply of provisions, of which his own troops were 
in the greatest want. 

Although Colonel Smith had no doubt of the in¬ 
tentions of Hydcr Ali and the Nizam, his wont of 
acquaintance witli the country subjected him to 
a. d. 17C7 surprise. On the 25th August, some caltlo belong¬ 
ing to the English army wore driven ofr, and tho 
cavalry hastily moving out to recover them, found 
themselves attacked by very superior numbers, who 
charged them into the very lines of the encampment. 
The loss of men was considerable, and the loss of 
the cattle was a severe misfortune to a force very 
insufficiently provided with the necessaries for a 
campaign. 

* Letter from Colonel Smith to Lord CUre, referred to in 
Wilks's Historical Sketches. 
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A corps of Hritinli troops from Trichinopoly, un- chap. vii. 
dor Colonel Wood, was advancing, and Colonel 
Smith h movements wore directed towards forming 
a junction with tins body. On his way ho was 
attacked, on the JJrd September, by Ilydor Ali, witli a. d. 1707 . 
•a Inrge force; liut the attack was ill conducted, and 
ended in (hi* complete route of tho confederates. 

Colonel Smith estimated the loss of the onomy at 
two thousand ;• his own was not more than ono 
hundred and seventy killed and wounded. Tho 
victory was completes hut tho want of provisions 
previously felt had been aggravated by the loss, 
during the action, of tho small quantity of rice in 
store. Apprehensive of another attack while in this 
desperate condition, Colonel Smith moved with all 
speed towards Trinomaly, where lie arrived on 
the day after the battle, hiB troops having boon 
without either refreshment or rest for twenty-seven 
hours. Here, on tho 8th September, he was joined 
by Colonel Wood, 

At Trinomaly, Colonel Smith had been led to 
boliovo that he should find abundance of- stores. 

The expectation was misorably disappointed, and I 10 
was almost immediately obliged to removo his troops 
to tho eastward in search of food, leaving his sick 
and wounded and.his military stores in Trinomaly. 

The enemy made a shew of attacking that place, 
but withdrew on tho return of Colonel Smith, on 
the 14th, with a small supply of provisions. These 

* Colonel Wilks poems to think this rather tin exaggerated 
estimate. 

2n 2 
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chap. vn. were exhausted in two days, and another excursion 
for food became necessary. While the English unity 
was thus depending for its daily bread almost oil the 
clianco of the day, tho difficulty of procuring it man 
aggravated by the ravages of above forty thousand 
horse in tho service of the enemy, and the will'ering. 
of want aggravated by the inclemency of tho wea¬ 
ther. In these gloomy circumstance* n council of 
war unanimously declared their conviction of the 
oxpcdicucy of withdrawing the troops into canton¬ 
ments, but the authorities of the presidency refused 
their consent. Indeed, nothing hut the most dire 
necessity could have justified such a step; hut it 
had been well if the government, who insisted upon 
tho army remaining in the field under circumstances 
of so much discouragement and distress, hud mode 
somo slight provision to render it ellertive. 

Tho enemy were aware of the distress which pre¬ 
vailed in the English army, and they deferred nil 
attack till tho ofleot of long-contimiod and aggra¬ 
vated privation should increase the probability of 
success. Colonel Smith, however, had succeeded in 
discovering somo considerable stores of grain which 
had been subterrancously concealed. This lmppy 
accident increased tho efficiency ofliis troops for the 
A. d. 1767 . conflict which was approaching. On the 2flth of Sep¬ 
tember the enemy ventured to commence a distant 
cannonade upon Colonel Smith’s left from sixteen of 
their heaviest pieces. Colonel Smith made a move¬ 
ment from his right, round a hill which concealed the 
groat body of the confederated army from his view, for 
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tlio purpose of turning or coming in contact with tlieir ciiap. vij. 
left. The enemy observing this movement, and con¬ 
cluding that il was made in retreat, put their troops 
in motion, for the purpose of crossing and inter¬ 
cepting the English column. The two armies were 
Jims inarching round the hill at tbesnmo time, each 
concealed from the view <>r the other, although in 
a very short space of time their meeting wus inevi¬ 
table. When it took pluco the surprise was reci¬ 
procal. The first struggle was for the possession 
of tlio hill. It was secured for tlio English by 
the exertions of Captain Cooke, and sonic rocks, 
forming a position of considerable strength, wero 
wrested from a large body of the enemy’s in¬ 
fantry. When the troops wore drawn up in order 
of battle, thu contrast hotwoon the numbers was 
striking. The English force consisted of four¬ 
teen hundred European infantry, thirty European 
cavalry, nine thousand sepoys, and fifteen hun¬ 
dred exceedingly had native cavalry belonging to 
Mahomet Ali. The numbers of tho enemy cannot 
ho ascertained with equal accuracy, hut they havo 
been computed at seventy thousand, of which more 
than luilf wore cavalry. These wero drawn up in a 
orescent, half eueircliug the British force, and seem¬ 
ingly sutficiont to overwhelm them. The enemy hail 
about one hundred piecesof cannon,but notmore than 
thirty could bo brought into action. The English had 
about the latter number, which being steadily and 
skilfully served, nearly silenced those opposed to 
them. The guns were then turned upon the dense 
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chap. vii. and frowning masses of tlio enemy’s cavalry. For n 
few minutes the fire was sustained with sullen calm¬ 
ness, and the horsemen appeared to he in expectation 
of orders to charge. None were given—to sit inac¬ 
tive and unmovod amidst the deadly havoc produced 
by tlio well directed fire of the English was beyond 
the power of endurance, and myriads of (lying 
cavalry soon covered tho field in every direction, 
llyder, who had for Rome time perceived that all 
was lost, now drew off his cannon, mid urged Nizam 
Ali to take the same course 1 ; but the courage of tho 
Soubahdar at this moment raged at more than fever 
heat, and ho declared that lie would meet the death 
of Nazir Jung, rather than save his life by dis¬ 
honourable flight. Tho advance of tho British 
army in lino abated his energy, and lit* gave nrderH 
for tho guns to bo withdrawn. Tho elephants hear¬ 
ing tho women of his establishment were in the roar, 
and tliceo too were ordered to turn. A soft voice 
from tho covered vehicle home by one of thorn 
exclaimed, “ This olophnut has not boon taught so to 
turn, ho follows tlio standard of tho empire.” Tho 
English shot fell thick and heavy around, hut tho 
feminino champion of tho honour of the empire 
would not suflor her olophant to ho turned till tho 
standard had passed, when she withdrew followed 
by her train. Nizam Ali was less fastidious in 
reference to such minute points of honour. True, 
he had invoked the fate of Nazir Jung in preference 
to dishonourable retreat; but within an hour after 
this burst of chivalrous feeling, he au<l a select 
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body of eavnlry wore galloping to the westward, tho chap. vir. 
superintendence of tho retreat of his anny being a 
duty unworthy of his royal attention. On the fol¬ 
lowing day the confederated army was observed at a 
distance in full rotrout; hut n train of lorty-ono pieces 
.of artillery was thought not too fur advanced to bo 
beyond tho possibility of capture. The attempt was 
nindc, and succeeded. Nine pieces had been taken on 
the preceding day. and fourteen moro were subse¬ 
quently secured. The loss of tho English was ouo 
hundred and fifty men; that of tho enemy was be¬ 
lieved to exceed four thousand. Tho defeat of the 
allies had tho effect of clearing the country of various 
parlies which hod been employed in ravaging it, and 
had plundered almost to the gates of Madras. 

Tho rainy season approaching, tho British troops 
wore withdrawn into cantonments. Ilyder Ali, how¬ 
ever, allowed not any reposo to himself or his troops. 

Having gained possession of Tripatoro and Vaniam- 
badcly, two places of inconsiderable value, ho pro¬ 
ceeded to attack Amboor, a place of eoino strongth, 
situated on the summit of a mountain of smooth 
granite. It was defended by Captain Calvert, an 
officer of distinguished bravery. In fivo days, Hydor 
Ali had so completely dismantled the lower fort, that 
it was no longer tenable; and Captain Calvert, with a 
garrison of live hundred sepoys and a few Europeans, 
retired to tho citadel. The native governor being dis¬ 
covered to be in correspondence with the enemy, was 
placed in confinement, and his men disarmed. This 
proceeding disconcerted Ilyder Ali’s plans. He still, 
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CHAP. vii. however, prosecuted the stage, and effected n prnr- 
ticablc breach, but, fortunately for the Wteged. in 
a part which was inaccessible. After nmm nbur- 
tivo attempts to suvprise the place, Uyder Ali «*ent a 
of truce to summon the garrison, and the oppor¬ 
tunity was taken of bestowing a florid enlogium mi. 
tho bravo defence which lmd been made. The an¬ 
swer of the blunt soldier to whom it unw addressed 
was that Uyder Ali had not )et offered him an opjair- 
tunity of deserving the compliment. Another flag 
arrived, with the offer of a large bribe uiid the 
command of half Uyder Alfa army as the price of the 
surrender of the citadel. Captain Calvert, in reply, 
advised Uyder Ali to respect the lives of his servants 
ns the future bearer of auy similar message would 
immediately bo hanged in the breach. Uyder Ali hud 

A.d. 1707. commenced operations against Ainhooroii the loth 
of November. His movements hud enlled the Bri¬ 
tish army from their cantonments; and when Colo¬ 
nel Smith, on tho 7th December, arrived in sight of 
Amboor, ho had the satisfaction of perceiving the 
British flag still (lying there. The government marked 
their approbation of the conduct of the garrison, by 
directing the rock of Amboor to be borne upon their 
colours.* 

On the approach of the British army, Uyder Ali 

* Wilks’s Historical Sketches, vol. ii. page 43. It in n lament* 
ablc fact, that Captain Calvert, whose conduct on thin mid other 
occasions received, ns it deserved, the public approbation of his 
government, was subsequently brought to a court-martial, mid 
convicted of defrauding the Coupon) by false returns. 
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rctirvd, followed by Colonel Smith, when that officer 
wm not compelled to halt by the want of provi¬ 
sions. Colonel Wood, who had advanced from Tri- 
rhinopoly. joined Cohmed Smith, without an effort 
on the part of tin* enemy to prevent it Ilydor Ali, 
.however, made Home occasional demonstrations of ac¬ 
tivity. He moved in person with four thousand horse, 
two thousand loot, and Hve guns, to attack a con¬ 
voy, under Major Fitzgerald, at the pass of Singar- 
pettn. The object of the movement was discovered 
in time to admit of strengthening the English force, 
and the attack failed. At the close of tlio year, ho 
ascended the Ghauts with his numerous force, having 
left a body of cavalry to watch and annoy the British 
army. At this time the English force, haying been 
two days without rations, was compelled to move in 
an opposite direction in quest of supplies. 

Depressed by the reverses wliich had attended 
his anus, and alarmed by an expedition dispatched 
from Bengal, which threatened the safety of Hy¬ 
derabad. Nizam Ali had, early in tho month of 
December, opened a secret communication with 
Colonel Smith. In the department of intelligence, 
the arrangements of Hyder Ali were perfect, and 
he was soon apprized of what had taken place. In¬ 
timating to Nizam Ali that he was not unacquainted 
with his advancos to the English, Hyder Ali affected 
not to be displeased, but to consider the step as a neces¬ 
sary measure of tho temporizing policy it was desir¬ 
able to maintain, till a favourable opportunity should 
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chap. vii. arise for reuniting the Mussulman interests in strength 
sufficient to expel the infidels from the Doocan. 
He suggested, however, the expediency of separa¬ 
ting tlio two armies. Nizam All immediately noted 
on the suggestion, by moving to tho northward, mid 
on tho samo day ho sent an officer openly to the 
English camp. Colonel Smith recommended a mis¬ 
sion to tho presidency, and eventually a treaty was 
concluded, to which (ho Nabob, Mahomet Ali, was 
also a party. The weakness of the government of 
Madras was hero again visible, for, after they bud 
reduced their enemy to sue for peace, they consent¬ 
ed to bccomo bis annual tributaries to no inconsi¬ 
derable amoiiut. On tlio other hand, llytlur Ali was 
denounced ns a rebel and an usurper; and, iih a just 
punishment of his misdeeds, tho dewanuy of Mysore 
was transferred to tho English, upon the easy condi¬ 
tions of conquering tho country, and rendering to 
Nizam Ali a largo additional tribute. 

The situation ofllydcrAlilmd tempted some of tlio 
Malabar cbiofs to mako an effort to throw off his 
yoke, and tho government ofliombay bad fitted out a 
formidable expedition against him. Mangnlore being 
left with an insufficient garrison, fell into tlio hands 
of the English without material resistance, and tho 
commander of Hyder Ali’s fleet from pique, it is said, 
at the appointment of a cavalry officer to Iks his 
superior, surrendered his chnrgo to the same power. 
Buswnraj Drooj, or fortified island, and somo other 
places, wore also captured; but in an attempt upon 
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pnrt of the works of Cananoro the English wore chap. vii. 
defeated with considerable loss. Indeed their tem- 
jiorary success soon deserted them. Hydor Ali not 
only dispatched troops to support his interests on the 
western coast, hut proceeded there in person. Tho 
, greatest core was taken to withhold from the English 
/ force intelligence of his approach, and hy apparent 
inactivity to deceive them into a funded security till 
tho moment arrived for striking an offectivo blow. 

Not u soldier of Ilyder All’s was visible till nu over¬ 
whelming army, led byhimsclf, suddenly appeared be¬ 
fore Mungalore early in tho month of May. Tho place a. d. 1708 . 
was forthwith quitted by the English, and in attempt¬ 
ing to embark the garrison in boats, severe loss was 
sustained, through the mismanagement of those by 
whom lilt* operation was conducted. All the artillery 
and stores were abandoned to the enemy, and what was 
worse, the sick and wounded, consisting of eighty Eu¬ 
ropeans and one hundred and eighty sepoys, were left 
to their mercy. Little remained to be accomplished on 
the coast, and that little was soon performed. Hyder 
Ali then proeoeded to Bcdnore, where he had sum¬ 
moned the principal landholders to meet him. His 
exactions had made him very unpopular with this 
class of persons, aud they had manifested a disposition 
to favour the English cause to the extent of readily 
supplying tho invaders with provisions. This was 
an offenco not to be overlooked by Ilyder Ali; and 
in the punishment which he determined to inflict, 
ho contrived at tho same time to gratify his ven¬ 
geance and his avarice. Tie announced to those 
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chap. vii. who lmd attended his summons that their treason was 
known to him, and that he was about to visit It in 
a manuor bettor adapted to the existing state of his 
affairs than by sentencing them to death. A list of 
the criminals was then produced, and against the 
name of each an enormous lino appeared. The 
conduct of Ilydcr Ali’s affairs was marked by 
great precision; for every purpose there won a dis¬ 
tinct provision. Among other establishments nieoly 
contrived so as to enntrilmto to the progress of the 
groat machine of his government was u depart¬ 
ment of torture. To this (he olleiiders present were 
immediately consigned, till their guilt should he ex¬ 
piated by payment of the sums in which they were 
respectively mulcted, and orders were issued for 
taking similar proceedings with regard to those 
whoso fonre had kept them nwny. 

With the Malabar chiefs Ilydcr Ali adopted dif¬ 
ferent meaii8, but not less characteristic, nor less 
conducive to his interests. It was intimated to them 
that tlioir Mysorean lord was tired of his eompiests in 
Malabar, which ho had hitherto found a source of 
chargo rather than of profit; that if lie were reim¬ 
bursed the expenses incurred in their attainment, ho 
was ready to ubundon thorn; and that it was his 
intoution that the territories of those who refused 
to contribute to that purpose should Ik* transferred 
to those who acceded to the proposal. Not ono 
incurred the threatened forfeiture, and Ilvder All’s 
officers retired from Malabar laden with the offer- t 
ingfc of its chiefs. 
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So miserably dofertivo wore tho arrangements of chap. vii. 
tlio Madras government and tlieir ally the Nabob 
in obtaining intelligence, that nearly three months 
after Hydor Ali had departed for the westward they 
were uncertain oh to the course ho had taken. Tho 
•English iirniH were, however, successful in reducing 
Kmud, and ninny places in tho districts of lidra- 
mahAl. Salem, Coimbatore, and Dindigul. Colonel 
Wood doomed it practicable to maintain the coun¬ 
tries which thus fell into tho hands of the English, 
by occupying the passes which connected them with 
Mysore, and these he believed and officially report¬ 
ed to he only three. Not ninny days after he bad 
made Ibis report be was astonished by tho advance 
of bodies of home by unsuspected ronds, and lie 
then avowed his conviction that no force could pre¬ 
vent their access through tho difficult and socrot 
poasages of the hills. 

Tho division of the army under Colonel Smith 
was occupied more to the northward. Kistuag- 
liorry surrendered to him on tho 2nd May. In A.n. i7cs. 

Jnno possession was obtained of tho fortress of 
Mulwflgul, in a manner little creditable to any 
of tho parties engaged in the transaction* Colar 

* It was betrayed by the killadar. A brother of Mahomed 
Ali had married the sister of this person, and the former being 
foujd&r of Arcot bad appointed his brother-in-law to exercise 
under him the fiscal administration of Trinomaly. The principal 
was removed from offico, and the dependent, to avoid giving in 
hie accounts to Mahomed Ali, went over to Hydor Ali. Ho whs 
now desirous of a change, and offered to betray his trust on con¬ 
dition that bis accounts should be considered closed. Mahomed 
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chap. vn. surrendered shortly afterwards. In July Oosoor was 
taken, and some other places to the south and w<*t 
of it. A body of Mahrattas, which had been taken into 
the English service on the widest ion of Colonel 
Smith, joined in August. On the day on which the 
junction was effected, Ilvder AliJinving returned from 
his western expedition, entered lhingnbnv with the 
light troops of Ills advance, lie was foiled in iui 
attack upon the enmp of the Miihrnttn*. in whieh 
ho sustained a Iona of about three hundred men. 
Tho lead in tlin attempt was assigned to the euvnlry, 
who were to penetrate to the tent of Momri Row 
ami possess tliemselves of liis head. The infantry 
were to follow ami complete the virlnrv which was 
anticipated as the result of the attack. .Momri Row 
no sooner learned that the attack was made by 
cavalry, than, to prevent friends and enemies being 
mistaken, hegave orders tlml not onoof bis men should 
mount, but each stand at the land of Ids home, and 

All consented; but tlicrr was still n difficulty—tbr garrison were 
faithful though their coin in nailer wiu* not. 1 1 lmp|K-ncd. however, 
that tho killndnr laid Wen instructed to rniso ns large n number 
of recniitn for hi* master’* infantry us wn* prnrtirnhle, mid to 
give special encouragement to men who hml Ik-i-ii disciplined hy 
the English. The killndnr informed his officers Unit ho hud 
succeeded in obtaining two hundred such rvrmils, licing two 
complete companies, and that on iui npjmintcd night they were 
to arrive with their native officers. At the specified time, n jrnrty 
of English aepoys appeared ascending hy u pir-cribcd route. 
They were led by a Kurojicun officer. Captain Matthews, not 
only dressed, hut painted, so ns to resemble h native. At day¬ 
light the mnsk was thrown off, and the jdnee was soon in the 
possession of the English. 
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cut down without distinction every poreon on horse- ciiap. vii. 
back. These orders were B^ietly executed.* From 
the irregular construction of Mahmtta camp, tlio 
ndvanco of cavalry iH subjected to numerous impe¬ 
diments, and confusion Boon en^iod. ]l was in¬ 
creased )>ynn accident. The slate elephant of Mornri 
lU>w having received a wound, broke tose from his 
picquclH and rushed wildly through thevamp. IIo 
carried with him tho chain by which he 'had boon 
attached. Tills he seized with liis trunk and\lmrled 
furiously against a massofoavalry whichhomot, throw¬ 
ing them back headlong ovor a column of infaiKtry 
who woro behind them. These, ignorant of thl\ 
cmiHo of tho shock, retired in dismay; and before \ 
order could be restored, tlio symptoms of motion in 
the English camp discourugod a ronowal of tho 
uttack. 


Early in September, Ilydor Ali made a circuitous a.d. i;os. 
march in a soulliern direction, for tho jmrposo of 
cutting off the division of Colonoi Wood, who was 
ascending from Mrumnh.'U to join Colonel Smith. 

Tho routo of Colonel Wood lay through a long 
defile, and Ilyder Ali had made tlio requisite dis¬ 
positions to bo prepared to open on bis troops an 
onfilading fire, on thoir arrival at a particular spot 
favourable to tho object. The advanco of Ilyder Ali, 


* An unfortunate result of these orders wus. that Captain Gcc, 
aid-dc-camp to Colonel Smith, who lmd ridden into the camp to 
ascertain the cause of alarm, was cut down in the darkness and 
confusion that prevailed. 
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chap. vii. as well as that of Colonel Wood, was reported to 
Colonel Smith by scouts whom lie had sent out to 
collect intelligence; and the latter officer, perceiv¬ 
ing that he had time to anticipate Jlyder Ali, and 
post his division so as to recoivo him with advan¬ 
tage, advanced with accelerated speed, find din-. ^ 
patohed messengers across tho hills to apprize Colo¬ 
nel Wood .of his intentions. Tho success of the 
plan was frustrated by Colonel Wood firing n salute 
in honour of tho approach of his coadjutor in arms. 

This imprudent mark of respect and exultation j 
warned Hydor Ali to rotiro, and ho lost no time in 
acting upon tho intimation. Colonel Smith gave 
orders for pursuit, but nothing was gained by it. 

The incidonts of war woro at this time relieved 

•» 

/ by an attempt at negotiation; but the lirilish au¬ 
thorities demanded more than Hydor would yield, 
and the only rosult was that which ordinarily fol¬ 
lows unsuccessful attempts at negotiation—an ag¬ 
gravation of hostile fcoliug. 

MulwAgul returned into tho hands of Hydor Ali 
by means similar to thoso by which it was lost to him. g 
Colonel Smith had occupied it with a party of his 
owu troops. Two mombors of council, who were 
with tho army under the name of field-deputies, 
thought fit to remove thorn, and to supply their 
place by a company of Mahomed Ali’s troops. 

Hydor Ali, by tampering with tho Mussulman 
officer in command, prepared tho way for its yield¬ 
ing at once to an apparent surprise. Colonel Wood 
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mado a movement to relievo it, but was too Into. rHAP. vii. 
lie succeeded in recovering tho lower fort, but was 
repulsed with loss in an attempt to curry the nick 
by escalade. The day after this unsuccessful nt- 
tenipL a light body of troops appeared in >iew. and 
.their object, it was ronjiTlured, was In cover a 
convoy for the garrison. Colonel Wood moved out 
with two companies ami a flint to reconnoitre, and 
when at the distance of two miles from bin camp 
perceived three thousand horse followed by a heavy 
column of infantry npproachiiifl to surround him. 
lie galloped bnck to the nearest picquet, and liav- 
iitfl sent forward orders to place the baflflafle in 
safety and form the line, be relumed with the 
picquet fliiurd, eonsistiiifl, like the force which bud 
accompanied him, of two companies and u gun. lie 
found tlm first party completely surrounded, but bo 
forced a passage through the enemy mid joined it. 
llyder Ali’s whole army, however, nppeured on an 
ominonco about a mile in front, and the British com¬ 
mander saw that lio had no course but to retreat 
with all sjioed. lie accordingly abandoned bis two 
guns, and prepared to force a passage in the direc¬ 
tion from which ho bad just advanced. His object 
was nided by a battalion detached from tho lint' to 
support him, and which attacked in Hank Hie body 
through which ho had to pass. With some diffi¬ 
culty the retreating force reached a point where 
they could receive further assistance from the line, 
and the battle was maintained with vigour, but de¬ 
cidedly to the disadvantage of the English force, 
vol. I. 2 o 
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chap. vii. who gradually receded before the well directed guns 
and impetuous charges of tho enemy.* The un¬ 
favourable circumstances under which the action 
had commenced had never been overcome, ami the 
forluno of tho day seemed to ho irrecoverably lost 
to tho English. It was retrieved by a stratagem. 
Tho baggage guard was commanded by Captain 
Brooke. This oflicor had suffered severely in the 
escalado on the preceding day, and his strength 
amounted only to four com panics ami two guns. 

* The extraordinary nature of the ground uud the singular 
arrangement of the combntauts arc thus graphically described by 
Colonel Wilks. "The whole extent of the ground which wo* 
the scene of the farther opcrntioiiH of the day, consisted of a con¬ 
geries of granite rocks, or rather stones of unequal heights nnd di¬ 
mensions, and every varied form, from six to sixteen feet diameter, 
scattered,' like the fragments of an cnrlier world, ’ at irregular in¬ 
tervals over the whole surface of the plain. Obliquely to the right, 
and in the rear of tho situation in which the advanced troop* were 
engaged, was a small oblong hill, skirted at its two extremities with 
nn impenetrable mass of such stones, but flat and covered with earth 
at the top to a sufficient extent to admit of being occupied by 
rather more than one battalion : the rocky skirt* of this hill ex¬ 
tended in a ridge of about three hundred yards towards the plain 
of stones, and under its cover the Europeans had been placed in 
reserve until the action should assume a settled form. Hitherto 
amid a mass of cover nnd impediment, which bade defiance to a 
regular formation, the intervals between the rooks and sometimes 
their summits were occupied by troops; the smaller openings 
were converted into embrasures for guns; nnd support succes¬ 
sively arrived from each army to those who were engaged. It 
was a series of contests for the possession of rocks, or the posi¬ 
tions formed by their union, without any possibility of the regular 
extension of a line on cither side, so that a rock wns sometimes 
seen possessed by Mysoreans within tho general scope of English 
defence, nnd by the English among the Mysoreans." 
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Willi this insignificant force he conceived the idea chap.yii, 
of turning the tide* of victory in favour of his coun¬ 
try. The sick mid wounded were under hia protec¬ 
tion : ns ninny of them os were able to niovo woro 
drawn out to add to (ho nppnrent strength of his 
^ . force i tlie two guns were dragged by volunteer 

followers, and innnned by wound I'd artillerymen. 

The summit of a lint rwk was chosen as tho scono 
of operation, and was approached by a circuitous and 
concealed route. Immediately oil its boing attained, 

. the two guns opened a lire of grape on tho enoiny’s 
left flunk, and the voice of ever)' individual in tho littlo 
hand, sound or sick. Joined that of their commander 
in shouting. Hurrah! Smith! Smith! Throughout 
the Held tin* impression was conveyed aliko to friends 
and enemies, tlmt tho division of Colonel Smith had 
arrived; and tho ollbct was almost magical. Tho 
delusion indeed could not long ho maintained: but 
tho temporary advantage which it gave tho English 
allowed Colonel Wood an opportunity of making a 
hotter disposition of his force; mid when llydcr Ali, 

- after discovering llio deception, resumed tho attack, 
he found his opponents well prepared to receive 
him. Kepeatcdly foiled in his attempts, he returned 
again and again, but still in vain; and when dark¬ 
ness put an end to the combat, the English remained 
in possession of the field. The loss of HydeT Ali was 
roported to amount to a thousand men ; the loss of 
tho English was less than a quarter of that number. 

After various marchings and countcrmarchings 
unworthy of relation, llydcr Ali laid siege to Oossoor. 

2 o 2 
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ciiap. yii. Colonel Wood moved to relieve it, but so procipi- 
tately and incautiously, that he effected little for tho 
benofit of the garrison at Oossoor, while ho exposed 
Baugloro to an attack from tho euomy. Bauglnrc* 
was garrisoned by part of Mahomed Ali» troops 
under tho command of a British officer. The force . 
of llyder Ali approached in several distiuct columns, 
proccdod by cannon, and attended by all tho auxi¬ 
liaries necessary to the conduct of u siege*. Tho 
enemy gained possession of tho petCoh, or town, 
within the walls, but made no attempt upon tho 
fort; content with loading all the enrts and tum¬ 
brils that could bo spared with the stores and 
bnggago of Colonel Woods division, which had been 
left in the pcttali for nufoty, and with the capture 
of some eighteen pounders which wen* without the 
gate. A dreadful scene occurred on this occasion. 

Tho entrance of tho enemy lmd caused a rush of 
men, women, and children, townrds the fort for 
safety, 8omo of them driving camels, horses, or oxen. 

Tho gate was suddenly shut, but tho masses behind 
continuing to press on those in front, two thousand •» 
human boings, it is said, perished, in common with 
a largor number of beasts of various kinds, tho 
whole being forced together in an indiscriminate 
mass. Hyder Ali leisurely retired, after appropriating 
every thing moveable, and was nearly out of sight 
when Colonel Wood returned from Oossoor. lie ap¬ 
peared again four days afterwards intercepting tho 
march of tho English army toward Colnr, to which 1 

* Thia place is a!x>ut twenty mile* footli-CMt of Bangalore. 
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place! they were proceeding in search of supplies, ciiap. vil. 
drove in the outposts, and commenced a cannonade 
from a battery of twelve of his heaviest pieces, 
including among them those which ho hail taken 
at Hanglore. The cannonade* was relumed by the 
h . English, ami maintained by both sides through 
the whole dny. At night Ihn enemy apparently 
retired, and Colonel Wood resumed his march, but 
had scarcely cleared tho ground on which the former 
attack took place, when ho was again assailed by 
tho fire of ifyder Ali's infantry, which continued to 
nnnoy him throughout the night. In tho morning an 
attempt was made to inteisect the English columns, 
and destroy them in detail. This wus frustrated. 

Tho nmrrh recommenced, mid continuod for about 
two miles, when another nttack rendered it uoces- 
snry to halt. Tho conflict thus resumed was kopt 
up for hoiiio lime, wheu llydcr Ali suddenly with¬ 
drew, without any motive discernible by tho En¬ 
glish. Tho cnusc was «oon explained, by tho arrival 
of tho other division of tho English army, uow com¬ 
manded by Mijor Fitzgerald, Colonel Smith having 
proceeded to the presidency. Major Fitzgerald hav¬ 
ing heard of tho disaster at Bauglore, had concluded 
that Colonel Wood’s division would bo distressed 
for provisions and equipments. Recalling all the 
detachments that could be summoned in time, and 
collecting a largo supply of rice, lie mudu a forced 
march in the direction in which the suffering divi¬ 
sion was likely to Ik* found, and the Round of the 
firing in the lust afliiir with lljder Ali luid guided 
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chap. vii. him to tlio exact spot whore his assistance was ro- 
quired. Colonel Wood was in such a state of des¬ 
pondency as, in the eyes of Miyor Fitzgerald, ren- 
dorod him incompetout to the duties of command ; 
and tho latter transmitted a representation to the 
commander-in-chief, Colonel Smith, of tin* necessity . 
of placing tho troopH under somo other direction, 
for the recovery of tho lost honour of tho army. 
Colonel Smith laid this document before tho go¬ 
vernment, and Colonel Wood was ordered to pro¬ 
ceed under arrest to Madras. This proceeding 
appears to have been somewhat 11111x11. Colonel 
Wood had displayed little military talent; hut ho 
had courage approaching tho verge of rashness, if it 
did not pass it. In his later engagements uitli 
Ilydor Ali this quality was not manifested ; hut the 
causo probably was that, like many other men of snu- 
guino tomporamont, ho was subject, on meeting with 
rovorses, to excessive depression. 

In Coimbatore, tho English were gradually dis¬ 
possessed of their posts, which appear to have 
boon arranged with liltlo regard to sound military 
principles. Fuzztil Oolu Khan, one of the ablest 
generals of Ilydor Ali, entered the province with 
seven thousand moil and ten guns, and proceeded 
vigorously, but cautiously, to cilect tho object of his 
advance. Near Cavoriporam he received a cheek 
from an insignificant force led by a man of very 
liumblo station. An English Serjeant, named Hos- 
kin, commanded an advanced post of two companies 
and one gun in a mud fort, which he defended with 
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a spirit that entitles him to romombranco. Roport- cuap. vii. 
. ing to liia officer tho success of liin resistance to the at¬ 

tempts of tin* enemy, he willed, “ T expect them again 
to-morrow morning in two parties, with guns: I will 
lake tho guns from them, with the help of (1ml.”* 
f . Tho success of Hie gallant Horjount won not equal to 
his nohlo confidence. In amiliKequont attack tho fort 
wax rnrrled, hut not until if hud become a heap of 
ruins, nor then without a Hanguinary eonflict. Tho 
fate of its hrnvo defender is unknown; ho probably 
met a •oltlier’a death on tho spot whoro ho had 
ho eminently displayed a Holdlor*8 spirit. Another 
poHt at (lujelhutty was well defended by Lieutenant 
AndreWN. It sustained two assaults, in the socoml 
^ of whieh the English commander fell, und the post 
wansurrendered. Coimbatore and Denoicaneota wero 
hint by treachery; and tho ofllcor commanding at. 

I’alagant wuh obliged tosavo himnolf and bin garrison 
from massacre by secret flight In December, Ilydor a.d. 17oh. 
Ah' entered Ihlrnmnhftl, and tho English pontn in that 
province fell witli the same celerity as in Coimhatoro. 

^ In marching for tho reduction of Eroad, Ilydor Ali 
encountered an English party, consisting of fifty 
Europeans and two hundred sepoys, commanded by 
Captain Nixon. Two deop columns of infantry, 
supported by twelve thousand horse, moved to their 
destruction. Captain Nixon and hia little force re¬ 
mained firm while the enemy wore advancing, and, 
when tho latter had arrived within twenty yards of 
them, gave fire. The Europeans lhen rushed for- 
* Wilks's Ilihtoricnl Sketches, vol. ii. pngc 1(14. 
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CHAP. VII. word, and tlieir fifty bayonets spread instant ccm- 
fusion among the enemy’s infantry, who broke find 
fled. This, however, was all that their gallantry 
achiovod. The cavalry of the enemy at the name 
moment charged tho sepoys In flank ami renr; nml 
tho return of tho killed and wounded of the Knglinli . 
party included overy man, European and native, 
with tho singlo exception of an officer named Lieu¬ 
tenant Oorolmni. llis life was saved by hUknow- 
lcdgo of tliu country laiiguuge, of wbirh in the last 
oxtremity he availed himself, to request (hi* lilinm- 
nity of a native of rank. Ilyder Ali lost no time in 
advancing to J£road; and to maku his victory known, 
on arriving there ho sent a flag of truce to request 
the attendance of an English surgeon to attend to 
the wounded prisoners. An extraordinary proceed¬ 
ing followed. Ilyder Ali, on learning the extent of 
Lieutenant Coroliam's Ungual acquirements, en¬ 
joined him to translate! into English a summons, 
demanding tho surrender of Email, and inviting tin* 
commnnder, Captain Orton, to repair in person to 
Hyder Ali’s tout, under on ussuraiice that, if terms—— 
of capitulation should licit he arranged, he should 
be at liberty to return. With nil Infatuation for which 
it is not easy to account, Captain Orion trusted 
tho promise of Ilyder Ali.* The result will readily 

* Colonel Wilks allude* to a mode of explaining the conduct 
of Captain Orton, wliich is almost the only one not deficient in 
probability. He says, "there is too much ground for tailoring 
the report that Captain Orton had dined when he received and 
accepted this strange invitation/* 
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bo conjectured. Captain Orton was detained, and chap. vii. 
atrocious as this breach of faith at first appears, 

1 lydorAli was not without excuse. The offioor second 
in command in tho English garrison was a Captain 
Robinson, who had surrendered at Vaniambaddy 
under parolo not to servo again during the war. 

Ho was now serving, not only to liis own disgrace, 
hut to that of tho government which sanctioned 
tho dishonourable act. Hydor Ali declared that 
tho violation of parolo by Captain Robinson ab¬ 
solved him from observing his promiso to permit tho 
departure of Captain Orton; but, as a proof of liis 
placability, he professed himself willing, if tho latter 
officer would write an order for tho surrondor of 
the place, to permit tho entire garrison, with their 
property, to retire unmolostod to Trichinopoly. 

Captain Orton refused—on tho following day ho 
consented. I low tho chnngo was oftocted does not 
appear. “ Tho modes,” says Colonel Wilks, “ cannot 
bo distinctly traced, but may well bo imagined.” 

That Captain Orton should have walked into tho 
pitfall prepared for him by Hydor Ali is astonishing; 
that ho should then hnvo sought to extricate him¬ 
self by an act which, in the eye of strict military 
justice, merited death, is astonishing; and not less 
astonishing is tho fact that Captain Robinson obeyed 
the order extorted from Captain Orton, and sur¬ 
rendered tho place. Tho garrison were removed, 
not to Trichinopoly, but to Scringapatam; and in 
a dungeon within that city the recreant Captain 
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chap. m. Robinson perished This officer’s broach of faith 
afforded Hyder Ali a pretence for a further act of 
deception. Captain Fassain, who had resisted at 
Caveripomm till resistance was vain, capitulated on 
condition of himself and his garrison being released 
on parolo. Like the garrison at Broad, they too 
were marched to Soringapatam. 
a.d. 1 708. Darkly and heavily did tho year 1708 dono upon 
tho prospects of tho British government on the 
Coromnndol coast. A few weeks hud wrested from 
them ncavly all that thoy had previously gained, 
and Fuzzul Oolla Khan was sent to visit Madura 
and Tinncvclly, while his master ravaged tho coun¬ 
try in tho neighbourhood of tho Cavery, llaining 
villages and a flying j)opulation every where mark¬ 
ing his progress. Tho government of Madras 
bocamo alarmed, as well they might, and mado 
advancos for accommodation. Ilyder Ali re¬ 
quested that an English officer might lu* sent to 
confor with him, and Captain Brooke* was dis¬ 
patched tlnthor in compliance with his wish. I lyder 
Ali expatiated on the aggressions of the English, 
and on his own desire for peaco; on the exertions 
lie had mado to promote that object, and on tho 
unreasonable manner in which his overtures lmd 
been rejected ; on tho wrongH which lie bad received 
from Mahomed Ali, and on the evil effects of that 
prince’s influence in tho councils of the English. 

* The officer whose successful stratagem is related nl pages 
6G2, 663. 
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IIo referred to tho advantage of maintaining Mysore chap. vii. 
ns a lmrrior to Arcot against tho Mnhrattas, and, 
adverting to a threatened invasion by that power, 
intimated that ho could not opposo both them and 
the English at the samo time, and that it remainod 
* . for tlio latter power to dotennino whother ho should 

continue to shield them from the former as hereto¬ 
fore, or whether he should unite with tho Mnhrattas 
for the destruction of tho English. Captain Brooke, 
in reply, pointed out tho superior advantages of an 
alliance with tho English to one with tho Mahrafctas, 
to which Ilydor Ali assented, and expressed a wish 
that Colonel Smith should como up to tho army 
invested with full powers of negotiation. Captain 
^ Brooke suggested that Ilydor Ali should send a 
vakeel to Madras. This ho rofused, on tho twofold 
ground that it would givo umbrage‘to the Mah- 
ratlas, ami that at Madras all his ofTorts for pcaco 
would he frustrated by Mahomed Ali. Before 
taking hiH loavo, Captain Brooke suggested to 
Ilydor Ali that thoro was one proof of his friendly 
t' and pacific disposition which might readily and at 
onco bo afforded : the discontinuance of the excesses 
by which tho country was devastated, and tho de¬ 
fenceless inhabitants reduced to the extremity of 
wrotchednesa. The proposal mot probably with 
all tho success which the proposer expected. Of 
friendly professions ITydcr Ali was profuse, but of 
^ nothing more. Ho answered, that liis treasury was 
not enriched by tho excesses complained of, but 
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chap. vn. that be bad been compelled to accept the services of 
sorno volunteers whoso conduct ho could not control. 
Tho roporfc of this conversation was forwarded 
to Madras, and Mr. Andrews, a member of council, 
was deputed to negotiate. Ho arrived in the camp 
a. d. 17(30. of Hydor Ali oil the 18th of February, and i|iiillerl 
it on the 21st, with proposals to bo submitted to 
the governor and council, having previously onn- 
• eluded a truco for twelve days. Tlio governor 
of Madras bad every reason to dosiro pence: ho 
great was their distress llmt the Company's invest" 
monte were entirely suspended, anil it was slated 
that tholr resources wore insufhcient to carry on the 
war more than four months longer.* Ifyiler All's 
proposals wore, liowovcr, rejected, and hostilities 
recommenced. Colonel Smith, who laid returned to 
tho field, watthed the movements oNIyder All with 
uucoaaing vigilance, and frequently cmmleraeted 
thorn with admimldo skill. Tho uiaua-uvres of tint 
two armies had brought them about a hundred and 
forty miles to the southward of Madras, when Mid- ’ 
dcnly dismissing nearly the whole of Ids infantry, 
tho greater part of Ins cavalry, together with Iii'n guns 
and baggage of overy description, Tlyder Ali, with 
six thousand horse, advanced rapidly towards tlmt 
a.d. 17C9. place, and on tho 29tli of March appeared before 
it. A small party of infantry joiued him cm the 
following day. lie immediately caiiRod u letter to 
he nddressod to the governor expressing a desire 
* Separate letter from Fort St. George, Hili Morcli, 1 700. 
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tn treat for peace, ami requesting that Mr. Dupre, chap. TO 
a member or council and next in succession to the 
elmir, might be deputed to attend him. Tho character 
of tho man who made this demand, tho place from 
which it wan made, and tho circninstunccs under 
. which ho had arrived there, all contributed to wenro 
nl trillion to I lie moxsnge. Mr. Dupre proceeded 
to the camp of llyder Alt on the morning of tho re¬ 
ceipt of his letter, and, after a series of conferences, 
the terms of a treaty were agreed upon. Tho treaty 
wns executed by the governor and council on tho 
3rd of April, and by Myder Ali on the 4th. With A.D.mo. 
reference to tho oirciimslnnecx under which tho 
pence wan concluded, llyder Ali may he regarded 
tin having displayed much moderation. A mutual 
restoration of ruptured places wns provided for, and 
Darner, an anciont dependency of Mysore, which 
lmd been for some time retained by Mahomed Ali, 
was to bo rendered hack. After the conclusion of tho 
treaty, difficulties aroso from a demand of llyder 
Ali for the liberation of some persons kept prisoners 
by Mahomed Ali, and of the surrender of soino 
stores at Colar. With much persuasion tho Nabob 
was induced to comply with the former demand, and 
the latter was yielded by the British government, 
probably because it was felt to be vain to refuse.* 

Thus terminated the war with llyder Ali—a war 
needlessly and improvidontly commenced, and con- 

* The history of the war with Hydcr Ali is bawl on a com¬ 
parison of official records villi the well-informed and minute 
nnrrnlive of (Urfoncl Wilks. 
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• VII, ducted, on the part of tho Madras government, with 
singular weakness and unskilfulness. Its conclusion 
was far more happy than that government had any 
right to expect, either from their own measures or 
from tho character of their enemy, 


END or VOLUME J. 



^ by J. L. Cox «nd So*., IS, Omi Quern fclrct, 

( / .. Lincoln'*lin field,. 
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